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NOTE TO THE READER 


Excerpts from the author's diary and previously unpublished mate- 
rial are indented and set in italic type face. Extracts from material 
published by the author or other persons, or letters by others, are 
set in roman type face. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The CIA and 
Ancient Egypt 


[. 1983 a thirty-year-old letter addressed to me by Allen Dulles 
was finally declassified by the Central Intelligence Agency. I had 
worked undercover for the CIA abroad, and the clearance of the 
Dulles letter gave me, at long last, some degree of freedom to speak 
about past events. 

There will be much more than that in this autobiography. For 
income tax purposes I describe my occupation as Area Specialist, 
Middle East. It is my conviction that a series of chance events 
turned out to be my good fortune, resulting in a career in that part 
of the world. Careers might be a better way of putting it, as the 
title of this chapter indicates—the CIA and Ancient Egypt. I will 
have a lot to say about both, and many other things, before the 
story ends, before I cover in retrospect all the ground I covered on 
foot or in vehicles of one description or another over a period of 
several decades. It is a story of war, peace and something in be- 
tween, of next door neighbors and exotic people at the ends of the 
earth. 

But before proceeding, I should put the Dulles letter into the 
record. So, here it is: 
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OFFICE Oi 


Dear Мг. Wilbert 


Personally and on behal: 


highly and thank you for your out 


tion[ ЈАЈАХ, 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
WASHINGTON 25. D. C. 


F THE DIRECTOR 


f of 


AGENCY 


Shy 


JAN 30 1556 


CIA, I wish to commend you most 
standing contribution to Opera- 


factors and the devotion to duty of many individuals 


contributed to the operation's great success. Your 


however, was one of the primary elements in its success. Your 
try and your personel knowledge of 


expert knowledge of the coun! 


many of the leading actors in the operation were invalusbl 
ration. Your competence and tac! 
ation of the joint plan end your 


during all phases of the оре 
dealing with[British]in the 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, 


prepari 


and untiring efforts in the plenning 
and preparation of the psychological] warfare aspects of the opere- 
tion cannot be too highly praised. 


( ЈАЈАХ constitutes a major victory in the Cold Маг. You may 
well tako pride in playing no small part in thi 


Mr. Donald Wilber 
Washington, D. C. 


SpedereYy, 


chievement.. 
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This letter is still not a document that can be quoted verbatim 
and in full as it was written. Symbols have been deleted to conceal 
significant facts that cannot be published, and I have inserted 
[British] in place of the cryptonym that the Agency failed to delete, 
since cryptonyms, except those deliberately allowed to become pub- 
lic knowledge, are always carefully guarded. Apart from that, the 
contents of the letter are as Allen Dulles wrote them, and they 
show how generous he could be with his agents when he was head 
of the CIA. 

My reason for publishing the letter is to make clear my part in 
Operation AJAX. The truth, in spite of what is said about AJAX in 
a surprising book that I will mention later on, is that the plan was 
basically mine. Not only did I develop the concept in the preliminary 
stage in Washington, but I played a key role in making it operational 
in a turbulent area of the world—Iran. That was in the days of 
Mossadeq and his challenge to the Shah, a challenge that might 
have succeeded if it had not been for AJAX. What happened was 
largely what I planned to happen. That is why I will have to say 
a good deal about AJAX in order to explain what I was doing at 
the time. 

Since this is the story of my life, I'd better begin at the beginning. 
And as this is a first person narrative, let me introduce myself. 

1 was born in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1907. My father was in the 
lumber business and my mother had gone into nursing after attend- 
ing a small college in Wisconsin. I was their only child. I grew up 
in Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, one of the string of pleasant 
towns to the north such as Kenilworth, Winnetka and Glencoe. 
New Trier High School catered to this area. I played basketball and 
soccer without becoming the star athlete of the school. At home I 
read Kipling, Henty and Edgar Rice Burroughs, the latter with so 
much fascination that I still own a copy of one of his books. A 
neighbor in Wilmette was a collector of books on the occult, and 
by his invitation I went through many volumes on astrology and 
spiritualism, and was launched on a field of unusual interests. 

Two members of the teaching staff at the high school, the teachers 
of Latin and mathematics, were graduates of Princeton, so when 
the time came for me to think about college, they promoted and 
urged Princeton. I preferred Dartmouth, where a close friend of 
mine was to go, but my father insisted on Princeton, and so I 
applied for entry into Old Nassau. 
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There were no scholastic aptitude tests (SAT) in those days— just 
the college board examinations, with English, French, Latin and 
mathematics the subjects. Somehow I managed to fail the English 
exam. However, I got another chance after a session at the Hun 
School in Princeton, a private boys' school that became, in the 
summer, a cram school for failures of the earlier exams. Hun tutor- 
ing enabled me to pass the Princeton exam the second time around 
and matriculate as an undergraduate. 

Most of the students, coming from famous, not to say snobbish, 
private schools, formed an upper crust in relation to the very few 
from the public schools, and since I belonged to the second group, 
I was isolated from much of the social college life. As a result, I 
worked hard enough to find my real place at the university in 
architecture and art history. 

The preceptorial system introduced by Woodrow Wilson was in 
force, and we met our preceptors in small groups. However, I 
heard from my faculty adviser only once when my marks in Spanish 
and Italian dipped too low, when I was called into his office and 
he said: "You've got to do better than this.” In other words, you 
did the work or you were invited to leave Princeton. I spent many 
hours every week in the Firestone Library, which had more books 
than I could have imagined back in Wilmette, and the Marquand 
Art Library offered me a place to browse at length in books on art 
and architecture. The adjacent Art Museum was there to exercise 
my imagination and elevate my taste by displaying artwork such 
as I had never seen before. I got to know a number of my professors 
very well, especially Baldwin Smith and George Forsyth, both of 
whom taught in the Department of Art and Archaeology. 

Outside of my studies, I played in the band and did photographic 
work for The Princetonian, the college paper, an experience that 
made it easier for me when I went into archaeology and had to 
handle films as well as drawings and blueprints of ancient monu- 
ments. Otherwise, my undergraduate years passed uneventfully. 
I took my degree and continued in the School of Architecture as a 
graduate student. 

In the spring of 1930 when I was completing my first year of 
graduate study, a lucky break came my way. My funds were 
exhausted; I could not continue for a second year and I needed a 
job in a period of severe economic depression. Just then Charles 
Breasted, a son of the great Orientalist, James Henry Breasted, 
came to Princeton to recruit an artist to work in Egypt for the 
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Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. I got the job by the 
simple expedient of being the only candidate. 

In the fall of 1930 I set out for Egypt, having been dissuaded by 
my employer from acquiring a revolver with which to defend myself 
from what I presumed would be hostile natives. Arrangements 
had been made for the office of the American Express in Cairo to 
provide protection from the real hostiles—mainly insistent porters 
and hawkers—as well as to serve as my banker, not an arduous 
responsibility, since my yearly salary was to be $1,200. 

I took a ship to Naples and another to Alexandria. As it docked, 
hordes of shrieking porters rushed on board in search of baggage 
to carry ashore. Protecting my own as best I could, I welcomed the 
appearance of a dragoman from the American Express who hustled 
me through customs and onto the boat train to Cairo. Bedlam again 
prevailed at the Cairo station, but another escort was on hand to 
take me to the Continental Hotel facing on the Opera Square. At 
the reception desk I asked for prices on rooms and meals, and 
quickly settled for one of the most inexpensive rooms, which over- 
looked a narrow alley behind the hotel. Looking out the window, 
I spotted a portable restaurant, operated from a pushcart. Enticing 
odors of food being cooked over charcoal floated up to my room 
and I was soon out the front door of the hotel and around to the 
alley, where I received the polite attention owed to such an 
unusual client. 

Many years later one of my daughters spent a summer in Cairo 
studying Arabic, and was very upset by her first sight of the poverty 
and filth common to that great city. I did not have such a reaction. 
I accepted the multiple aspects of life in an uncritical way. Or, 
possibly to phrase it better, I took to the region at once. 

The office of American Express provided me with a first-class 
dragoman named Ashur. He was a very charming young man, 
clad in flowing robes of the finest silk brocade. When I said I wanted 
to see something of Cairo, he escorted me around the sights, after 
which we retired to his elegant house near the pyramids for a 
sumptuous tea. It was not necessary to commit the sin of asking 
Ashur how he came to be so well off at his age. He volunteered 
the information that temporary liaisons with lady tourists were 
very well rewarded. 

The night train to Luxor gave me no opportunity to view the 
landscape of Egypt with which I was to become so well acquainted. 
I was ferried across the Nile and driven to Chicago House near the 
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Colossi of Memnon. Welcomed by the Director, Dr. Harold Nelson, 
I was shown to my room, and at lunchtime met the staff. The head 
of administration was Horatio Vester of the legendary Vester family 
of Jerusalem. Those under him were international to a degree that 
surprised me: American, British, Italian, German and Australian. 
There: were three categories among them. The top level was that 
of the Egyptologists; the second level that of the five artists; and 
the third, although not necessarily lower in rank than the second, 
included the business manager, the photographer, the librarian 
and the mechanics. Local help—I quickly gave up the term “na- 
tives" —included the Sudanese waiters and houseboys, and the 
“ladder men.” 

The staff was engaged in carrying on the epigraphical survey of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. I quote the 
purpose of the survey as given in a publication of the Oriental 
Institute: 

The first step in the practical process of saving these records 
(the reliefs and inscriptions of the ancient temples) is a series 
of many hundreds of photographs, which have been very much 
enlarged to the size of an artist’s portable drawing board. With 
these the artists go to the wall, where they inspect the original 
inscription and also do much penciling directly on the enlarge- 
ment. With India ink the artists then carefully trace all the lines 
of the original directly on the face of the photographic enlarge- 
ments. The ink-traced photograph is then bleached in a chem- 
ical bath so that the photograph disappears, leaving only white 
paper bearing ink lines. From this ink drawing... paper nega- 
tives . . . then blueprints are made. The epigraphers (Egyp- 
tologists) then take these blueprints to the wall, where they 
compare the artists' work, sign by sign, with the original in- 
scription. This is a kind of "proof reading," which is done 
repeatedly with the purpose of eliminating all mistakes. When 
the artists have entered all the corrections on the drawings, 
the result is a facsimile of each inscription combining far more 
than a photograph can record. 

The survey began in 1924 and over many years the results were 
published in a series of folio volumes. A very high quality rag 
paper was used to insure that the volumes would last for a very 
long time, but it seems probable that the temples will stand with 
their reliefs and inscriptions long after the publications have 
vanished. 

The job of the artists was demanding, tiresome and often tedious. 
We stood on ladders, some of them stretching up to amazing 
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heights, and were often exposed to the blazing sun of cloudless 
Egypt. Flies welcomed us in clouds, and the choice was to suffocate 
under a pith helmet and a gauze veil, or to go local (native) and 
let the flies roam at will over your face, trying tenaciously to get 
into your eyes and mouth. I chose the local manner. The drawing 
board and its photograph, resting on the ladder slope or hung from 
your shoulders, became hot and sticky. A protective harness on 
the ladder allowed some freedom of movement, while lessening 
the possibility of a sudden fall. Three or four ladder boys shifted 
the ladders from place to place. They were a jovial illiterate crew 
and I picked up a good deal of spoken Arabic from them, notably 
phrases not for use in polite company. One of them, Ahmad, might 
be dozing in the shade: a call and he would start up, slide out of 
his slippers, tuck a corner of his galabiya in his mouth and come 
along at a run, shouting, "Aiwa, ya seidi." While seidi was "sir," 
I was also addressed as bey and pasha, terms of higher dignity 
than I ever received elsewhere. 

Our time was about evenly divided between standing on ladders 
and inking photographs in the drafting room at Chicago House. 
There were endless conversations in the drafting room. I remember 
how we relieved the tension brought on by the very exacting task 
of inking in the material without the slightest error. We tried to 
estimate exactly how much it cost the Oriental Institute for each 
hieroglyph that was inked in its final form. This was a tricky calcu- 
lation because we had to guess at certain unknown amounts, such 
as the total salaries of the staff, the initial investment, and the cost 
of maintaining the house, the cars and the launches. I seem to 
recall the figure 24, but I don't know whether it was 24 cents or 
$2.40, or $24, probably not the last figure. The less serious of the 
artists went in for a cunning device that escaped the sharp eyes of 
the epigraphers. In places where the wall surface of the temples 
had crumbled away, the areas were hatched in ink on the photo- 
graph to illustrate this loss. The joke was to turn the photograph 
upside down and conceala face or other picture within the hatching. 

With later afternoons, evenings and weekends free, this cos- 
mopolitan group pursued a variety of interests. Some of the artists 
painted, some read fiction, and others studied in the excellent 
library. One had such a voracious appetite that he spent the 
weekends sleeping off his meals. It was unsafe to cross him, for if 
teased about his eating he would become very angry. This Signor 
Canziani had Italian rages, while Herr Bolacher went into a smoul- 
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dering German fury when he thought he was not getting the respect 
he deserved. Still, both contributed much to the common effort. 
They seemed old men to those of us fresh from college or a few 
years on the job. 

In the town of Luxor stood the Winter Palace Hotel, a luxury 
establishment that gave local residents, such as ourselves, special 
rates on food and drink. A British doctor lived at the hotel and one 
evening I called on him to obtain a certificate of good eyesight and 
good health required before applying for an Egyptian driver's 
license. Sitting in the library he said: "It's a very strict examination, 
which involves removing the eyeballs from their sockets to be sure 
there is no diseased tissue behind them." I told him I would give 
up driving. But he said: "If you promise not to tell a soul I could 
give you another test. Just read the top line of that travel poster 
across the lobby." I read it; I got the certificate; and I got the license. 
Тт not sure that I really appreciated his joke. 

At any rate, the atmosphere at Chicago House was so pleasant, 
and the vacations so long, as we shall see, that some of the artists 
stayed on for years. In fact, the Australian, Leslie Greener, who 
did not have the steadiest of hands, remained for some thirty years. 
I kept in touch with him longer than that as he, too, became a 
writer and sent me his work. 

Looking back on this period, I realize that I wasted my time, or 
rather failed to use it to the best advantage. But I did come to a 
decision that affected my entire future. Working in the courts of 
the temple at Medinet Habu, we saw many tourist groups, as these 
were the years when long ocean cruises were very popular. A 
group would follow their dragoman into the first court of the tem- 
ple, and we would hear him say: "You are now entering the first 
court of the great temple of Ramses II. On the left you see—one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven columns—and on the right you 
see—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight columns. We now 
enter the second court and on the right you see—” 

Almost invariably a tourist would interrupt: "Who are those 
people over there?" 

"They are making a record of the temple and are from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago." 

Some of the tourists would become curious, hurry over, and ask 
us the obvious questions: 

“Where are you from, what state, what town?" 

We had a standing joke in which Greener would say with a 
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straight face and in his Australian accent that he was from Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. Our visitors would give us calling cards and urge 
us to come and visit them in the States. Retired businessmen and 
merchants and their wives, they had no background to draw on 
for an appreciation of the relics of ancient grandeur, and a meeting 
with fellow Americans was of more interest than just another monu- 
ment. It was then that I made two decisions: that I would never 
work in an office every day at a routine job, and that I would travel 
while I was young enough to enjoy seeing new people and places. 

The way I wasted my time was in not studying Arabic on the 
spot. Instead, I struggled to learn hieroglyphs from Gardiner's 
yptian Grammar, a nearly hopeless task as by the time I reached 
Chapter VII I had forgotten all that went before and had to start 
over again, and again, and again. The language is incredibly dif- 
ficult. When I was walking one day with one of the epigraphers 
in the desert, we came across a statue base with a rather short 
inscription in hieroglyphs. "What does it say?" I asked. The reply 
was that he would copy it down and let me know after he had 
studied it. You can believe that a full measure of patience is required 
of an Egyptologist, who after many years of intensive study can't 
read an inscription at sight. 

This epigrapher was John Wilson, later Director of the Oriental 
Institute. He and Billie Edgerton, the other epigrapher, became 
good friends of mine during the three seasons I spent at Luxor. I 
maintained close touch with John, and at the time the temple at 
Abu Simbel was to be flooded by the great new dam, there was 
much discussion in the press and in scholarly circles as to how it 
could be saved. I wrote John two letters on this subject, the second 
dated April 22, 1961. I quote: 

Dear John: Thank you for your letter of March 29th. Let me try to 

present my plan for Abu Simbel more clearly. 1) Locate a sheer rock 

face on the west bank below the area which will be flooded. On this 
face carve a smooth background face similar to the original and dig 
out the interior chambers of the dimensions of the original. 2) At the 
present site, first disengage the backs of the colossal statues from the 
cliff by cutting back of them. Then cut off horizontal layers from top 
to bottom, each layer of the maximum tonnage that can be moved. 

Disengage the reliefs in the lower chambers. 3) Reerect the colossals 

at the new site and reinstall the reliefs. 


Does this sound familiar? It is what was done. 
Leslie Greener and I studied German with a teacher in the Luxor 
high school who was himself a German. He started our prose 
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assignments with Mein Kampf, scarcely a textbook for beginners, 
one would have thought, or worthwhile reading for anyone. We 
were the more surprised in that he let off steam by deriding Hitler's 
ideas in resounding guttural epithets. Of course we used a German 
grammar, so we got something of value from our studies. АП of 
the German I ever acquired came out of the Luxor experience, two 
evenings a week for six months. 

Some 15 years later, at Princeton, I was given a long passage in 
German to translate as one of the preliminary requirements for 
obtaining a Ph.D. I returned it to the examiner, saying, "I don't 
even know what is the subject of the passage. I need something 
simpler." He cooperated by giving me something simpler. 

I decided to write a book on the technical methods and devices 
of ancient Egyptian art. On the west bank of the river were scores, 
even hundreds, of the tombs of the nobles. Such tombs had one 
or more chambers covered with painted scenes, many remarkably 
well preserved, from the second millennium B.C. There were reli- 
gious scenes, scenes of daily life and scenes that reflected the 
occupations of the deceased. I spent many long Saturdays in these 
tombs taking the notes which remain in my files as the source 
material for a book that was never written. 

Another of my projects was to show how the handicrafts of 
modern Egypt were done in exactly the same manner as depicted 
in the ancient wall paintings. The first step was to collect photo- 
graphs of the various crafts from the tomb paintings and then pose 
local craftsmen in identical attitudes. Our photographer at Chicago 
House was most helpful. He produced matching illustrations of a 
man making mud bricks, a carpenter drilling a hole in a piece of 
wood with a hand drilland a number of other scenes of this type. 

Antiquities of portable size surrounded us. Institutions other 
than the University of Chicago were conducting archaeological ex- 
cavations along the west bank, and we saw the treasures they 
unearthed. Several antique shops brightened the main street of 
Luxor, and local dealers waited outside the gates of Chicago House 
to sell us "ancient" artifacts that they themselves had made. Some 
were of very fine workmanship, and passing through devious chan- 
nels came to individual collectors and even to great museums of 
the world. 

With my very limited funds, I concentrated on collecting ostracca, 
which were related to my job and were inexpensive because collec- 
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tors and tourists displayed no interest in them. These were small 
slabs of limestone on which ancient artists had executed rapid 
sketches in red or black ink, sketches that possessed a vigor and 
naturalness lacking in the more composed paintings of the tombs. 
Some were sketches of figures for tomb paintings, or seemed to 
be quick copies of such figures, and some were satirical scenes in 
which animals took the part of people and mocked human behavior. 
Years later the best of my pieces went to the Museum of the University 
of Missouri, and by that time these ostracca were highly valued. 

Our photographer, an Italian‘named Lichter, had a small shop 
in town. He was a most gentle, pleasant man, who helped celebrate 
the day on which my bright red beard attained its full growth by 
taking my picture clad in Arab headdress—kufiya and agal. Printed 
as a sepia-toned post card, the photograph went on sale in his 
shop as representing a distinguished local shaykh. He had some 
difficulty in printing enough copies to meet the demand. 

One day Ibrahim, one of the ladder men who knew that I often 
spent Saturdays in the painted tombs, told me that he lived in the 
village of Gurna near the tombs and asked if I would visit his house 
the next Saturday. I agreed, and we arranged a place to meet. His 
house was more impressive than some of the hovels around it: two 
stories with animals on the lower level. Two unveiled women scur- 
ried about serving us something or other that I did not recognize; 
it was certainly not high tea. The next week he said to me: "You 
are alone here. That's not good for a man. You saw that I have 
two wives. Come any Saturday and enjoy the younger." Could 
one gentleman offend another by declining his offer? 

In those days of which I am writing it was thought to be almost 
impossible for foreigners to survive the heat of an Egyptian sum- 
mer. (The demands of World War II put an end to that belief.) So, 
the season at Chicago House ended in early May. We were allotted 
a few hundred dollars to enable us to flee to some cooler climate 
and then return in the fall. 

Through correspondence with friends on the faculty at Princeton, 
I got a job as architect for the excavations of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity at Olynthus in Greece. In the spring of 1931 I made my way 
to Alexandria, and flew from there to Athens in a seaplane that 
seemed to be held together by wires crisscrossing and running in 
every direction. Then up to Salonika in northern Greece where I 
joined the group headed by Dr. David M. Robinson for the trip by 
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car and truck to the site, which was at the head of one of the three 
long finger peninsulas, on one of which is the monastery of 
Mount Athos. 

We were housed in rather primitive fashion in a two-story house 
in the nearby village, and the food was limited and monotonous—I 
seem to remember meal after meal of stewed chicken and arti- 
chokes. Mrs. Robinson was a motherly type who looked after our 
group of some six or seven men and women. One of.the women, 
Gladys Davidson, was impressed by what she took to be my vast 
number of white shirts, and lost no time in borrowing a number. 
Later, as Mrs. Saul Weinberg, Gladys became a firm friend of mine. 
She was a tireless worker, an expert on ancient glass, and founder, 
with Saul, of the Museum at the University of Missouri. She at- 
tracted adventures. Everything that could possibly happen to any- 
one happened to her, it seemed, and she worked her way through 
an endless series of stories. 

The evenings were short at Olynthus, for all lighting was from 
Primus lamps and oil lamps. On weekends we joined the villagers 
in dancing, all of us fortified from a cask of Greek brandy. Dancing 
has been one of my weakest aptitudes. Years later I was requested, 
not too politely, to retire from a circle of dancers celebrating Greek 
Independence Day. 

The dig at Olynthus brought to light some early house plans in 
which the floors were decorated with pebble mosaics. However, 
there were few artifacts, probably because the later soil deposit 
was shallow and plowing had turned up and scattered any objects 
of value long before our time. 

The season was short, and I spent the summer as a student at 
the American School of Fine Arts at Fontainebleau, France. The 
students, from a number of architectural schools, had their cliques, 
into none of which I seemed to fit. More rewarding than working 
on architectural projects was the time I took to bicycle out to 
Chartres and then to the Loire Valley. One day, I covered over 100 
kilometers, cheating for some hours by holding onto the rear of a 
truck. At Chartres, my lengthy tour of the cathedral was followed 
by a meal in a café facing the towering facade—a café that gave 
me the opportunity to discover that snails were meant to be eaten. 

Another time I was joined by a college classmate and we headed 
for the chateaux district. I recall that one afternoon we strolled 
about a small town, picked out what appeared to be the oldest 
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mediaeval house, knocked on the door, and asked in our fractured 
French for lodging for the night. We got it for a few francs. The 
house lacked conveniences, but in those days luxury hotels did 
not abound outside of the cities. Our tour included stops at the 
renowned wine cellars of the Loire Valley, which offered free sam- 
ples to foreign visitors. After several such calls, we found the road 
to the next destination wavering about. Of the several chateaux 
we visited, I noticed little more than that all of them were sur- 
rounded by moats. But when I looked through a publication on 
the chateaux, many of the details came back to me in spite of the 
vintage haze through which I saw them. 

In the fall of 1931, I was back at Luxor. This was the year in 
which we all moved to a new Chicago House on the east bank of 
the Nile, a splendid site with a view across the river to green fields 
and beyond to the line of cliffs that marked the place of the royal 
tombs of ancient Egypt. Chicago House, a one-story building with 
à cement finish, was a self-contained unit. It had a fine tennis court 
and a badminton court as well as a restaurant and other amenities. 
We each had a room with a private bath, and afternoon tea was 
served. We swam in the Nile, after assurances from a local British 
doctor that we would not get bilharzia ("Bill Harris" to English- 
speaking visitors in the Near East), a blood disease caused by para- 
sitic worms. It was a pleasant life. 

This American barbarian was given a lesson in polite behavior 
by one of the staff. Our librarian, a Miss Phoebye Byles, was an 
English maiden lady, possessor of a tart tongue. One afternoon I 
left my room and let the screen door slam behind me. She emerged 
to inform me that gentlemen did not slam doors. Never again did 
I slam a door, not that by so acting I was in line to become a 
gentleman. Anyhow, I admired Miss Phoebye because she was not 
alarmed by the occasional cobra that appeared in the bathroom, or 
by the scorpions that loved to nap in one's shoes. 

As the season of 1932 at Luxor came to an end, I was granted a 
year's leave of absence. I went first to Athens and then to Corinth, 
where I spent several weeks on assignment to the expedition of 
the American School of Classical Studies. My job was to survey 
and then to make drawings, later published, of the ancient city 
walls that enclosed a very large area and then ascended to surround 
the citadel, called Acrocorinth. 

Each morning my helper, a sturdy Greek boy, and I would start 
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out. Inevitably we would be attacked by one of the savage dogs 
with cropped ears whose job was to guard sheep. I would fend off 
the attack by holding out the steel-pointed legs of the tripod of the 
surveying instrument, while my helper heaved small boulders. We 
were never bitten, but never completely victorious, for there was 
always a next day. Easter came late that year. I was on hand for 
the celebration on Easter Monday, when we joined local people in 
climbing to the citadel; there we ate lamb, drank wine, and played 
^My egg will crack your egg," until we were all woozy. So we 
appear in a photograph I still possess. 

I picked up very little Greek, and I should never have boasted 
about the extent of my knowledge as I implicitly did years later in 
East Pakistan. My companion, a fellow named Euart, who was a 
member of the CIA, said that there was a good Greek restaurant 
across the bay from Chittagong, where we were staying while 
engaged in an activity which I will describe, as far as I am allowed, 
later on. “Fine,” I said. "I know some Greek.” We drove over, were 
welcomed in Greek, and Euart waited for me to reply. I stood there 
tongue-tied until he spared me by speaking to the owner with 
native fluency. 

Many afternoons I cleaned up from the hot task of surveying 
and walked down to the Gulf of Corinth, my upper body sporting 
à red shirt to set off my red beard. I would swim for a half-hour 
or so far out in the gradually deepening water, and not until the 
end of my stay did someone happen to tell me that this was a 
foolhardy thing to do as the waters were infested with stinging 
jellyfish. 

From Corinth, I moved on to Angers in France. I have no recol- 
lection or record of how I got there. I do have a photograph of a 
few people in a small canvas swimming pool set up on the deck 
of a small ship, and I do remember a terrific storm which struck 
the ship somewhere in the Adriatic. We docked at an Italian port 
at the head of the Adriatic, and I recall changing trains in the 
middle of the night as I made my way to Ravenna, relying on 
elementary German, my Italian being non-existent. 

One of my teachers at Princeton in the courses in the history of 
architecture had been, as I have already mentioned, George For- 
Syth. At this time he was engaged in excavating and recording the 
early church of St. Martin, which incorporated sections from the 
Romanesque and early Gothic periods. My job was to measure the 
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Gothic vaults, and then to make large detailed drawings of them. 
George, Eleanor, their three small children, and I lived at the Hotel 
du Cheval Blanc, a pleasant inn with excellent food. 

Angers went to bed early, and there was nothing to do in the 
evening except to read or attend an occasional movie. Proud of my 
increasingly fluent French, I went one evening to a Laurel and 
Hardy movie. The comedians spoke French, but not what I ex- 
pected: they spoke it with an American accent, and I could almost 
hear myself in their dubbed voices. I was chagrined. And to this 
day when I mention to French people that I once lived at Angers, 
they hear Algiers. 

The summer ended on a high note. The children, Allen, Eleanor 
and Blaikie, held a farewell tea for me. It turned out to be a fou rire 
tea, where nothing was what it seemed to be. There was a great 
deal of giggling, as when the sugar cube melted in the tea and a 
dead fly came out, and when the chocolate eclair turned out to be 
made of asbestos. Fou rire shops are quite prevalent in France, and 
I have patronized a number to pick out practical joke items that 
might or might not amuse my victims. 

In the fall of 1932 I was back at Princeton for the final two semes- 
ters, to obtain the degree of Master of Fine Arts in Architecture. 
My savings were augmented by funds from the D'Amato Prize. I 
will discuss the circumstances of this award in a later place. The 
subject I chose for the required thesis was a museum to be built 
on the slope of the Acropolis at Athens to house the artifacts exca- 
vated in the ancient agora by the American School of Classical 
Studies. It was not a brilliant project, and I had the good sense to 
realize that I did not have the makings of a distinguished designer. 
I could draw quite well, and work out suitable plans, but I lacked 
the creative imagination needed to handle three dimensions, and 
to draw attractive elevations. 

During the course of the year at Princeton, I was greatly impress- 
ed by an exhibition of photographic enlargements at the school. 
The subjects were Islamic mosques and other structures in Iran, 
and the photographer was Arthur Upham Pope. I learned that he 
was head of the fledgling American Institute for Persian Art and 
Archeology in New York. He was out of the country or I would 
have gone to see him. Instead, I wrote to him. 

I suggested that he consider getting the services of a trained 
architect to record these monuments—monuments largely un- 
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known to the world — and I volunteered my services. He answered 
in due course to Luxor, and by further correspondence we set a 
date to meet in Cairo. I took the train up and we met at Shepheard's 
Hotel. From the lobby we went to the men's room, and as we came 
out on the street a distinguished-looking Englishman approached 
Arthur to say: "Excuse me sir, but the front of your dress is in 
disarray." And so it was; Arthur had more lofty interests than 
concern for petty details. We agreed that if I could make my way 
to Iran, Arthur would notify a few Persians of my coming, send 
me letters of introduction, and also supply some funds. 

How did I return to Luxor in 1933? In trying to decide, I spread 
out my eight canceled passports to check the ports of entry. Appa- 
rently on this occasion I took a ship from New York to Naples and 
on the next day one to Alexandria. 

This was not my usual practice, which was to take a through 
ticket on the North German Lloyd Line. The first stage was travel 
on the S.S. Bremen, or a sister ship, to a German port. There the 
steamship office gave me a second-class rail ticket to a north Italian 
port, along with about $60 for food and other expenses. And finally 
my passage from Naples or another Italian port to Alexandria. It 
was such arrangements that enabled me to see towns and sights 
of Europe at the steamship lines' expense. I recall a boarding house 
in Milan and going to Livorno, but I never managed to stop in 
Switzerland, and all I ever saw of Venice was the railroad station. 

Certain passport entries recall half-forgotten memories. On June 
19, 1922, I entered Yugoslavia, the next day passed through Austria 
and Hungary, and the following day reached Berlin. I was there 
in tentative pursuit of Dora Zuntz, a very attractive German ar- 
chaeologist whom I had met in Egypt. In fact, we had traveled 
together, although separately, overnight from the Nile Valley to 
the oasis of Kharga in the western desert, on a narrow gauge 
railway line. Her father was a physician in Berlin and I have a dim 
vision of a house with high ceilings, massive furniture and heavy 
drapes. My infatuation with Dora was not lasting; she was really 
too old for me—by about five years. I did learn from her the long 
German word for kissproof lipstick. 

Back at Luxor, I thought about possible ways to get to Iran. 
Fortunately, the Oriental Institute had not fallen on the financially 
more stringent times of later years, and we still had two launches 
on the Nile and a number of cars. The oldest of the cars was a Ford 
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station wagon with a wood body, real wood not imitation. Isuppose 
it was then several years old, and I deeply regret not having а 
single photograph of it. My friends were receptive to my suggestion 
that they mention to Dr. Nelson that the appearance of the old car 
diminished the prestige of the Oriental Institute. After the way 
had been prepared, I asked the Director if he would consider selling 
the station wagon. 

"Yes." 

"Sir, how much?" 

“One hundred dollars." 

Ibought the car, and joined the Royal Automobile Club of Egypt. 

My final season at Chicago House went by very quickly. Baldwin 
Smith, the professor specializing in the history of architecture 
whom I had greatly admired at Princeton, came to Egypt with his 
wife Nancy to do research on ancient architecture. The book that 
resulted, his Egyptian Architecture, displayed scores of his splendid 
pen-and-ink drawings of the ancient monuments. I had the pleasure 
of taking him and his wife on a day’s outing upstream by rail to 
Dendera, where we enjoyed a picnic on the roof of its temple. 

In addition to the work of the artists and epigraphers in the 
temples, German archaeologists were excavating at Medinet Habu 
for the Oriental Institute. My special friends among this small group 
were Hans Steckeweh and his charming wife. That we kept in 
touch in later years was particularly fortunate, for after World War 
П word reached me that they were in dire straits and I was able to 
send them food parcels. 

My three seasons at Luxor were drawing to a close. What did I 
take with me from Egypt in addition to ostracca, scores of cards 
recording the decoration of the tombs and some warm friendships? 
I had learned not to feel uneasy or out of place in a foreign land, 
not to feel superior to others, however humble, because of chances 
of birth and background. I had profited from being in a place that 
stimulated the growth of an inquiring mind. I now felt an admira- 
tion for the Egyptian peasant: hard working, resilient in the face 
of adversity and good natured. Finally, I was tremendously im- 
pressed by the ancient architecture and by the intent of its builders. 
It was built to last forever, or, according to some inscriptions, 
“10,000 years," and it may do just that. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Antioch and My First 
Trip to Iran 


I. the spring of 1934 I left Egypt to take up a new job, that of 
head architect for the excavations at Antioch in Syria, which were 
conducted by the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its 
Vicinity. The principal members were Princeton University and the 
Louvre. I drove my car to Alexandria, and from there the Royal 
Automobile Club shipped it to Beirut. I had obtained a so-called 
triptych for the car, which meant that it could transit other countries 
without paying taxes if it were returned to Egypt within a year. 

Upon taking delivery of the car at Beirut, I set about preparing 
it for a long journey. Bayard Dodge, then president of the American 
University of Beirut, took time from his busy schedule to help me 
with my preparations. He rounded up maps, and sent me to an 
excellent mechanic who checked the car carefully and sold me a 
number of spare parts. A carpenter cut plywood panels to fit within 
each window area, and installed hardware that would lock the 
panels in place on the interior. I stayed at the Hotel Metropole, 
run by a friendly German family, one of a number of family hotels, 
all of which have long since vanished. 

Trial trips took me into Syria. On one of them I came close to 
disaster enroute. I drove into a small town in Palestine one evening 
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and asked in my Egyptian Arabic for a place to stay. I was led to 
the house of the local commandant, a Turk, who gave me a hearty 
welcome and offered dinner and a bed. Suddenly I began to feel 
distinctly uneasy. This was a predicament familiar to me from T.E. 
Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wisdom, the scene where he had been 
brutalized and sexually abused by a Turkish official. With due 
modesty, I may have seemed attractive booty, clad in whipcord 
riding breeches, leather boots and a khaki shirt, and no longer 
bearded. He suggested that we share his quarters, but he did not 
press his proposal against my obvious distaste. I retired to my 
room—and discarded the idea of piling furniture in front of the 
door. It occurred to me that my imagination was too active. 

My host provided an abundant breakfast and I made my way 
from Palestine into Syria, struggling to get through the frontier 
with what I was informed, in French, were inadequate papers. Of 
course, they were all in order, butat isolated frontier posts annoying 
an occasional traveler helped to relieve the boredom. What did 
cause some difficulty at most frontiers was my theodolite, a survey- 
ing instrument, purchased in New York and shipped out to Egypt 
earlier. The instrument proper was housed in a sturdy wood box 
about a cubic foot in size, and the heavy tripod was a separate 
piece of luggage. Most frontier guards were certain that it was 
some kind of camera, and I used sign language to explain the 
science of surveying. But what was I surveying? Again I resorted 
to sign language, and with enough success to get through. I also 
had a fine reflex camera which took 4 x 5 inch pictures, a possession 
acquired in college days when I was the photographer at a boy’s 
camp. On these trial runs I visited a number of Roman cities and 
Crusader castles, and went to Jerusalem. Finally I made the real 
run all the way into Antioch. 

The Director of the Antioch Expedition was Sandy Campbell, 
Princeton graduate student in Art and Archaeology and Professor 
of Art at Wellesley. Quite good looking and an extrovert, it was 
alleged that his female students swooned over him, and we had 
some hard evidence that older women were similarly affected. Jean 
Lassus, sent by the Louvre, and his wife, were on the staff. There 
were no women from Wellesley on the fall dig, and I hasten to 
add that two who appeared later were quite impervious to the 
charms of the director. Sandy was a good person to work for, 
with his unfailing good nature and his disinclination to push the 
staff hard. 
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Several years at Antioch gave Sandy such a taste for the Middle 
East that in due course he obtained a divorce, married a divorcée 
of Syrian antecedents, and became a successful businessman, office 
director at Beirut for Tapline, the oil pipeline from Saudi Arabia to 
the Mediterranean. During World War II he was with the OSS, 
working with a high official of the American Export Lines to keep 
track of shipping in the Mediterranean. He died young. Others on 
the staff included Florence Day, fluent in Arabic and a student of 
Arabic inscriptions, whose father had taught in Beirut. Then, there 
was Nick Athenassiou, who had enjoyed a year at Wellesley under 
some arrangement that was never too clear in my mind. He was 
my assistant. The working staff included the business manager 
from Beirut, a photographer, a driver, a cook, two men from Upper 
Egypt who had years of experience in the practical side of digging, 
and a specialist in lifting Roman mosaics. 

Our living quarters were in an altogether charming old Turkish 
house, solidly built of stone and wrapped part way around a stone- 
paved open courtyard. Several of the rooms had walls of wood 
panels gaily painted with scenes and sprays of foliage, with dark 
green the major color. The ceiling beams were painted, and one 
room had a marble floor on two levels, the lower one with a basin 
and fountain. I retain pictures of these rooms, and I regret not 
having tried to buy the woodwork to recreate a similar ambiance 
at home. I cannot believe it has survived intact. 

The workrooms were outside the city: a walled area with a gate 
and then, in the interior, stairs leading up to rooms on the second 
floor. One of these, the drafting room, overlooked both the Orontes 
River and the mountains—really hills—behind Antioch. Two or 
three times some of us drove to Aleppo, with its wonderful covered 
bazaar, vast walled citadel and other sights. One of the other sights 
was the house of Shaykh Termezi, who was a somewhat casual 
dealer in antiquities, in particular early Islamic pottery from sites 
in Iraq such as Raqqa and Samarra. As I recall, he owned many 
more sherds than complete pieces. Of a venerable age, he appeared 
to have two rather young boys by some invisible wives. These little 
devils had collected a supply of those noisemakers we had as chil- 
dren, a twist of paper wrapped around tiny pebbles and a powder 
cap. We used to throw them against a wall. These boys used a 
slingshot to lob them on to fairly distant roof tops, where they 
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burst among wicker cages of chickens that squawked in terror. 

The social event of the season was the arrival of my mother. 
Operating through my friendly American Express office in Cairo, 
I sent her a round-trip ticket from New York on the American 
Export lines, whose ships sailed every two weeks to make the 
circuit of the Mediterranean. She was greeted at Alexandria, es- 
corted to Cairo, taken on a camel ride at the pyramids and put 
back on the ship to go on to Beirut where I met her. 

We reached Antioch, where our cook, assisted by the neighbors, 
gave her a fabulous welcome by offering a Lebanese dinner—baked 
dishes of unknown ingredients, which she viewed with increasing 
alarm as the number increased. There was a second social event, 
that of the marriage of Nick to Vicky, a charming girl of Italian 
background. The group wedding picture includes the photog- 
rapher, whose little boy I am clutching as if he were my own. The 
photographer used a remote control device to take the picture. 

On December 2, 1934, I drove away from the Baron Hotel at 
Aleppo at 5:30 a.m. on what was really a mad adventure—a trip 
to Iran. Lack of knowledge of the difficulties ahead and the confi- 
dence of comparative youth were my companions. I had decided 
that the direct desert route from Damascus to Baghdad was out of 
the question. Instead, I chose to follow the Euphrates River. 

My maps were six sheets of the current maps of the scale of 
1/200,000 published by the Bureau Topographique des Troupes 
Frangaises du Levant. I had a publication picked up in Beirut en- 
titled, Maps of Iraq with Notes for Visitors, a revised edition of 1929. 
I still have it. A label inside the front cover reads: “The solution 
used in binding this book has been specially prepared in order to 
render the work impervious to the ravages of insects.” The text 
contains this description of my route to Baghdad: 

Aleppo-Anah-Baghdad. This ancient route has been in con- 

stant use for motors for about six years, but is used very little 

now owing to the popularity of the southern (desert) route via 

Rutbah. It joins the Aleppo-Mosul route at Deir-ez-Zor. The 

distance from Baghdad to Aleppo is 573 miles, Anah and Deir- 

ez-Zor being at miles 210 and 256 from Baghdad. The whole 
journey takes three to four days. There are two objections to 
this route: firstly, there is a rough piece of road 98 miles be- 
tween Anah and Hit, though it is quite passable and well 
bridged; secondly there are no hotels. About 600 passengers 
left Iraq by this route in 1926. 
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Now, 1926 it was not, but assuming four passengers to a car, about 
12 cars a month should be using this route. I saw none. 

At about 85 kilometers from Aleppo the road descended from a 
broad plateau to the valley of the Euphrates River. None of this 
route was paved. A shop selling benzine came into view and I 
stopped. Just beyond, at Vieux Meskin, I saw a minaret of the 
thirteenth century and the remains of a praetorium of Justinian. 
The surface of the track was inconsistent: from excellent, to good, 
to very bad. Opposite the early Islamic town of Кадда, I parked 
the car and was ferried across the river in a leaky boat for an 
unguided tour of the site. Taking on more benzine at Sabkha, I 
tried to keep the tank as full as possible and not to draw on my 
several tins in reserve. 

At about 250 kilometers from Aleppo the track led away from 
the river and up a slope toward higher ground. Just as dusk was 
giving way to dark, I was crossing a very narrow stone bridge 
spanning a dry tributary when one front wheel went over the edge, 
and the car stopped. Unable to pull it free, I had a cold supper 
and prepared for bed, after putting up my defensive panels. Sud- 
denly I heard voices and then a rapping on the panels. What to 
do? I had no alternative but to open a car door and face the intruders. 
They proved to be two road guards whose cheery mixture of French 
and sign language indicated that if I spent the night there I might 
have my throat cut by brigands who roamed the area in considerable 
numbers. 

The three of us heaved the car back on the track and I drove 
slowly up the hill to their post, an old fortified caravanserai. The 
car was just a touch too wide to drive through the gate into the 
central open court, so it was wedged in as far as it would go—a 
compromise from leaving it outside and closing the great wood 
doors of the gate. I rewarded my hosts with sugar and tinned 
goods, carefully showing them the pictures on all the cans so they 
could be sure pork was not lurking within. 

The second day I reached the important town of Deir-ez-Zor at 
12:30 p.m. and lunched in a local restaurant. The track got me to 
Dura Europos at 3:30 p.m. This late classical site had been excavated 
by a team from Yale University with spectacular finds in the way 
of wall paintings and facades of structures. Few visitors reached 
this site. 

It was excavated, principally by Yale University, between 1928 
and 1937. In 1979 a friend of mine, Bernard Goldman, edited the 
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notes of the late excavator, Clark Hopkins, to produce the Discovery 
of Dura-Europos, and was kind enough to send me a copy. It was 
not until I was rereading this manuscript that it occurred to me to 
consult the Index and to find that my brief visit had been recorded: 
“А few weeks later Donald Wilber, who had been working with 
the Princeton excavations at Antioch and was to become one of 
the foremost writers on the early history of Iran and Afghanistan 
stopped by on his way to Persia." 

From there it was not far to Abou Kemal, the frontier post be- 
tween Syria and Iraq. The formalities of entering Iraq must have 
been simple ones, for I have no record of any delay. The town of 
Anah was about 100 kilometers inside Iraq, almost due east, and 
at 78 kilometers beyond I came to a pumping station of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company at a point where the pipeline from the oil 
fields in northern Iraq crossed the river on its long way to the 
Mediterranean. A lonely Englishman was delighted to welcome an 
unexpected guest. His servant gave us a fine dinner, and I bathed 
at length and slept between fresh sheets. 

The final stage of my trip was south to Haditha and Hit and then 
Ramadi, a junction point where my track joined the desert road 
from Damascus. The road turned east to cross the Euphrates and 
then the Tigris on bridges of boats lashed together. I made a semi- 
triumphant entry into Baghdad, which I quickly discovered was 
not the fabulous city of the Thousand Nights and One Night, but 
а rather dreary, dusty town. My notes indicate that where I was 
installed in the Maude Hotel on the east bank of the Tigris, I bar- 
gained with the management and got a special rate. In fact, hotel 
managers throughout the Middle East seemed to have soft spots 
in their hearts, or somewhere else, for archaeologists. By this time 
I was an archaeologist. I did the town, and made the acquaintance 
of a rug merchant who took me to his house to display his best 
treasures. One treasure was a photograph of camels copulating. I 
still don't quite understand how they do it. 

Iran being my goal, I got out my Notes for Visitors to take in the 
sound advice given under the heading, "Some Notes on Travel 
in Persia." 

The introduction of cars, passable roads, and even aeroplanes, 

has so shortened distances that journeys which formerly used 

to take three weeks by caravan can now be done in a day by 


car. Hotels exist in Kermanshah, Hamadan, Kazvin, Tabriz, 
Resht, Pahlevi (Enzeli), Isfahan, Shiraz, and, of course, Tehe- 
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ran. As might be expected, sanitation and baths leave much 
to be desired. . . . Travellers wishing to leave Persia or any of 
the big towns are required to have a Police permit called a 
“Тауға.” Lack of a Jawaz leads to endless complications and 
delays, and travellers should therefore apply to their consul 
in the town they intend to leave, giving him as much notice 
as possible (at least twenty-four hours). 

The best time to travel in Persia is the Spring and Autumn, 
while the time most to avoid is the Winter (from November 
to April). The roads during the latter period are always subject 
to blockage by snow or rain; the weather is apt to be bitterly 
cold and transport rates are higher. Those who are compelled 
to travel then should have warm clothing and thick boots. The 
purchase of a sheepskin coat known as "pusteen" is specially 
recommended. 

If the traveller intends to leave the beaten tracks he is advised 
to provide himself with bed and bedding and also a cup, knife 
and fork. A certain reserve of food should be carried on all 
long trips in case of a breakdown. While European bread can 
only be obtained at some of the largest towns, a good substitute 
for this is a sort of biscuit called "Nun-i-rogani." Other varieties 
of Persian bread should be avoided. Water is not above suspi- 
cion, so the traveller is advised to drink tea, this being obtain- 
able everywhere. 

It is wise to inspect the condition of the car and its supply 
of fuel and spares before starting, for to start in winter without 
a good jack, spade, boards, spare springs and non-skid chains 
is to court disaster on the roads mentioned. Insistence must 
be made on this point, as drivers are inclined to sail off into 
the blue equipped only with a broken jack and a set spanner 
that fits nothing on the car. 

In cases of a breakdown, a car to tow back a traveller’s 
machine can be obtained on most roads; if there are no cars 
there are always a certain number of wagons on the road; in 
the smaller villages, however, there is no proper harness, so 
that it is of little use to walk to the nearest village to get horses 
to tow one in. No one should try and tour in the country unless 
he has some mechanical knowledge, and is able to make re- 
pairs, as most drivers are poor mechanics, whose sole cure for 
all trouble is hitting the offending part with a hammer or stone 
from the roadside. 


We shall see how much of this sound advice was helpful in the 
course of my tour in the country. I should add that the practice, 
here maligned, of hitting a part or parts of the motor with a hammer 
was often effective. 

Before the middle of December, I left the Maude Hotel at about 
4 a.m. Just north of Baghdad, in pitch darkness, I plowed into a 
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group of donkeys. They seemed to scatter unhurt and I was not 
about to stop and apologize to their drivers. My first destination 
was Khanigin, on the Iraq side of the frontier with Iran and some 
180 kilometers north of Baghdad. I had an early lunch at the railway 
station at Khaniqin and opened the hood of the station wagon to 
conduct a cautious inspection. Oil was leaking out of the cylinder 
block. Asking for a garage, I was shown toa pretense of one located 
in a reed hut. There I got to work to take off the cylinder head and 
put on a new gasket, purchased in Beirut. Not too difficult really, 
but that was long ago. Today when I open а hood and peer inside, 
I give a quick look and close it. 

Leaving Iraq was as easy as entering it. I was prepared for a 
different reception across the border because I had heard entry into 
Iran at Qasr-i Shirin could be very sticky. Before starting out I had 
read a travel book that described this customs post and the delays 
encountered. As extra information to prove that the author had 
really been there, he added a note stating that there was a swallow’s 
nest in the room of the officer in charge. So I put into effect my 
friendly two-pronged approach: I held out a letter of introduction 
in Persian from the Persian minister in London, Husayn Ala, pro- 
vided by Arthur Pope, and also the travel book, and asked in 
French if the swallow was still nesting. The officer glanced at the 
note from Husayn Ala, and invited me into his office for tea. We 
beamed at the swallow's nest, the tea cups were emptied, and I 
was waved on my way. 

Now, I was about to leave the plains on which I had traveled 
from Aleppo, more than 1,000 kilometers behind me, and head up 
into and over high mountain ranges. I carried four four-gallon tins 
of benzine—the way gasoline was sold except for the very widely 
spaced hand-cranked pumps—and at least one four-gallon tin 
of water. 

The real Qasr-i Shirin was not the frontier post but the site of a 
vast Sasanian palace complex of the fifth century A.D., which I 
passed by without a qualm because my journey came first. The 
landscape was now broken by rows of parallel hills, so steep and 
so close to each other that the ride reminded me of a roller coaster. 
The first long, steep slope ended at an ancient stone monument, 
and, parking the car, I could look west to the plains of Iraq with 
long columns of smoke rising at scattered intervals. Of course the 
road was unpaved, but it was wide and well maintained. The car 
seemed to thrive on the atmosphere of the higher altitudes. 
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I spent the night at Kermanshah in a very pleasant old style 
hotel—the Hotel Bozorg (Great or Big) on Garage Street—where 
the rooms were off a second floor balcony, with the single toilet 
at one end of the balcony. Balcony? A Persian word: bala khana, 
"above the house." The dinner was barely edible, but it was here 
that I first tasted the dessert I was to have many, many times in 
Iran. It was a caramel custard, which I called White Man's Pudding 
because it was the first Western dish learned by a Persian cook. 

The next, very long, day took me to Hamadan, which I reached 
after a seemingly endless ascent of the Assadabad pass of ill repute, 
the road edged by scores of trucks waiting at snow covered turn-offs 
with steaming radiators. I struggled from a plateau at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet to an elevation of 8,000 feet at the top of the pass. 
Then came a welcome descent on the other side. I stopped at the 
Hotel Alvand, and the next morning when I was about to look for 
а shop where my car would be checked, I happened to meet Ali 
Akbar, a hanger-on at the hotel. Unprepossessing and rather shab- 
bily dressed, he seemed to me to specialize in looking after stran- 
gers. Poor as he appeared to be, on one occasion he loaned a 
companion a considerable sum of money without any guarantees. 
On this, my first experience with him, he was frugal in dispensing 
funds on my behalf. I was to see him again and again. 

Beyond Hamadan the mountains gradually thinned out, and by 
the time I reached Qazvin the land was flat, although the wide 
plain was dominated by the Alborz range on the north. I stopped 
for lunch at the Grand Hotel. The Persian food there was good, 
just as it was when I had lunch there with a Persian professor 
friend in 1972. 

I felt exuberant at Qazvin in spite of all the difficulties and frus- 
tration of getting there, for I was young enough to shrug them off, 
to recuperate quickly, and to look forward eagerly to what tomor- 
row would bring. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Tehran and the 
Iranian Hinterland 


alee. was 150 kilometers from Qazvin, and I almost coasted 
along on a smooth surface, so smooth because the ruler of Iran, 
Reza Shah, was expected to come this way in a few days. Entering 
Tehran, I was only 1,850 kilometers from Aleppo, or just over 1,100 
miles, a long two-day run on our major highways. But my actual 
driving time was seven days, an average of 160 miles a day over 
unpaved roads and mountain tracks. 

I found Tehran to be a dynamic city pushing out beyond the old 
walls into what had been the outskirts. In the urban center were 
wide avenues, large public buildings, rows of comfortable houses, 
mosques, and two great royal palaces. One of the palaces, Gulistan, 
held the jewel-bestudded Peacock Throne, celebrated in Persian 
history. An area known as the New Town was forming in the 
suburbs as the population grew. 

To the north, the Alborz Mountains dominated the skyline, Dema- 
vand being, at 18,600 feet, the highest peak. Villages climbed up 
the flanks of the mountains, gaining hundreds of feet in a few 
miles. The villages were being overtaken by the city, a process that 
has continued since then, especially in the direction of Shemiran, 
six miles from Tehran. 
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How I arrived at the Pension Iran, I can't now say, but I was 
delighted to find myself installed іп an attractive ground floor room, 
and to be faced with the immediate prospect of such unaccustomed 
fare as cold drinks and ice cream. Arthur Pope had provided me 
with letters of introduction to several people in positions of some 
importance who proved to be friendly but not particularly helpful. 
Actually, on this first trip I made no social acquaintances among 
Persians of any class. 

I called at the American Consulate to register my arrival and my 
local address, and to arrange to receive mail there. The consul gave 
me a rather cool reception, but having had no previous experience 
with the Department of State, I had no reason to expect a warmer 
one. Americans were very few in Tehran; the two largest contin- 
gents were those on the staff of the American-run Alborz College 
and the members of the Presbyterian Mission and Church. These 
were very kindly people, and I was fortunate to be invited a number 
of times to dinner at their homes, all of which were furnished 
American style with scarcely a trace to reflect the country in which 
they were living. No, that's not quite true; there were always Per- 
sian rugs. A few American businessmen, such as the agent for 
General Motors, were living in Tehran, and outside the capital 
some Americans were working at archaeological sites. 

To be able to carry out architectural research, I was completely 
dependent on the good offices of André Godard, the French head 
of the Archaeological Service of Iran. Godard, who had previously 
worked in Afghanistan, was an architect by training. He was ably 
seconded by his wife, Yedda, who knew Persian and Arabic, and 
who was immersed in studying the arts of the region. Godard was 
receptive but not warm, and only once over the years that I knew 
him was L invited to their home. I had been warned that he resented 
the modest influx of American scholars into Iran, which earlier had 
been a French archaeological preserve according to a special treaty. 
There was no trace of any such attitude in his reception. He gave 
me sound advice, refrained from commenting on my inexperience, 
and helped plan my trips. 

He gave me notes to the police, written in Persian by an assistant, 
and I spent long hours at the Central Police station, where I was 
treated with scant courtesy until I became such a familiar sight that 
someone in authority decided to get me out of the way by granting 
the necessary documents. The delay may have been because I failed 
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tooffer bribes along the way; such gifts were the accepted procedure 
for greasing the wheels of officialdom. I had decided not to take 
this course, and I never did so. 

My conversations with various levels among the officials were 
largely in French. As far as speaking Persian was concerned, I had 
thought up a unique, if somewhat limited, method of communica- 
tion. Before leaving Egypt, I bought a Persian grammar. Studying 
its vocabulary, I made a list of many common words and terms 
taken into Persian from Arabic. Armed with this list, which I con- 
sulted not too obtrusively, I could make a fair amount of headway. 
The method was more effective in Tehran than in the provinces. 
Villagers don't believe a foreigner can speak Persian, and even one 
who speaks fluently may have to repeat a sentence several times 
before his hearers absorb the fact that he is speaking their language. 
Then, there are large areas where the villagers speak Turkish, and 
would not be responsive to Persian. 

At the Tehran police station I was trying to obtain a sejil, or 
residence permit, and, for each trip to be made within the country, 
à jewaz, or pass. The pass listed the order of the towns to be visited, 
with no deviations permitted. A police post was in evidence at the 
entrance and exit of each town, manned by allegedly literate road 
guards who took down all the details from the travel permit and 
asked for the full names of your parents and of your male grand- 
parents. Two enterprising British travelers found a way to be passed 
through in short order. When asked for their names, they offered 
Thither and Whither, since the th and wh sounds can't be put into 
the alphabet used for Persian. 

Arthur Pope had given mea note to the Soleiman Rabbi Brothers, 
Nejat and Rafi, Jewish antique dealers who had a flourishing shop 
at a major intersection of Tehran. Rafi was particularly helpful in 
showing me the ropes. He went with me to the police station, 
recommended a mechanic for the car, and aided me in other prac- 
tical ways. We remained good friends for many years, and it was 
from their shop that I gradually acquired a considerable number 
of Luristan bronzes. 

My first trip outside Tehran was to Qazvin, as Pope had 
suggested that I do an architectural survey of the Seljuq Masjid-i 
Jami', or Congregational mosque (masjid — mosque). I settled in 
at the Grand Hotel, which had a decidedly Russian atmosphere, 
from its architectural style to its maids, who were Russians. (The 
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FIGURE 1.— The Masjid-i Jami', Qazvin, Surveyed 1934 and later; published 
1975. 
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Russian presence was further reflected in their manner of sewing 
the upper sheet to a quilt; when the sheet became dirty it was easy 
enough to pull out the stitches and give it a proper wash.) The 
room seemed rather dreary at first, but it did have a small balcony 
overlooking one of the main streets of the town. The balcony was 
а vantage point from which to view the sun setting behind a 
minaret-adorned shrine to the west of Qazvin. 

The day after my arrival I called on the head of the local depart- 
ment of education, the rais-i mu'aref. In each town the holder of 
this post was a representative of the Archaeological Service, who 
received the letters of introduction provided by André Godard. 
Puzzled as they well might be by the strange whims of foreigners— 
most of them had never met an American —they were always help- 
ful. Indeed, we sometimes helped each other. At the request of 
the rais-i mu'aref of Qazvin, I drew a plan and elevation for a new 
city gate to replace the lovely old tiled gate, which had been torn 
down to make the road two-trucks wide. I made the plans for a 
primary school, and surveyed the playground of the high school. 

Before doing all this, I had gone with the rais-i mu'aref to call 
on the local chief of police, who was somewhat less obliging. The 
matter of my protection was discussed with the chief. One would 
think that the sight of a foreigner and a non-Muslim working in a 
mosque would send the local Muslims into a frenzy of intolerance. 
This was never the case. The approved arrangement was that a 
policeman would escort me to the mosque, guard me at work, and 
follow me back to the hotel. I was not to be in the mosque at 11 a.m., 
the time of the morning prayer, or on Fridays, the Muslim holy day. 
From some office or other, I obtained a map or plan of Qazvin, and 
hired a boy to carry my theodolite and hold one end of a meter tape. 

The pattern of work for a number of weeks was more or less as 
arranged, although often the policeman would be late, and some- 
times the boy would not show up. In the latter event, we would 
hire a shabbily dressed man in the street outside the hotel who 
would do the work for a coin or two. On civil holidays I would 
wander through the alleys and lanes of the town, map in hand, 
searching for Islamic or even earlier structures. On religious holi- 
days I would continue my undertaking to walk entirely around the 
sprawling town, tracing the town walls of old and looking for 
monuments. I can't recall why I did not research more thoroughly 
the surviving remains of monuments of the sixteenth century, when 
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Qazvin was the capital of Iran for some years under the second 
ruler of the Safavid dynasty. 

The bookkeeper at the hotel was a Zoroastrian from Yazd who 
had learned quite a bit of English in the schools there. Becoming 
interested in my project, he found an old lithographed book that 
had copies of the principal inscriptions in the mosque, and he made 
careful handwritten copies for my records. He owned five very 
large volumes of the Qur'an (Koran) with an interlinear translation 
in Persian and lengthy commentaries. Why did he keep them when 
he was not a Muslim? He was simply interested, I assumed, in the 
religion of the majority of the people in his country. It was he who 
translated for me a short item in a Tehran newspaper to the effect 
than an American WLBR— vowels are not written in Persian — was 
spending the holidays in Qazvin. He was obviously the source of 
this item. The holidays were Christmas and the New Year, not a 
happy time for one so alone and far from home. 

The plan of the mosque revealed a number of covered prayer 
halls arranged around a large rectangular-shaped open court. The 
dominating feature was a square chamber crowned by a massive 
dome. The inscriptions gave the date of the building, in Western 
computation, as A.D. 1115. By early January 1935, I had the mosque 
down on paper, that is, on very large sheets of tracing paper pur- 
chased in Tehran. There was a master sheet with a traverse around 
the court done with the theodolite, and then offshoots at right 
angles from the traverse, also by theodolite. There were a great 
many small sheets of tracing paper of individual parts of the monu- 
ments, which had been measured with the meter tape; each sheet 
was keyed to the master. Also, there were pages and pages of 
notes describing the construction and the details of every part of 
the structure. 

I came back to the mosque in 1939 with the plan drawn up on 
regular drafting paper (Fig. 1); and in 1972, in preparation for long 
delayed publication, I checked the details and took color photo- 
graphs. Finally, in 1975, the account of the mosque was published 
in French in the Revue des Etudes Islamiques in collaboration with 
Professor Janine Sourdel-Thomine, who prepared the text and the 
translations of the several long Arabic inscriptions in the dome 
chamber. The same volume contained my account of another Seljuq 
monument in Qazvin, the Masjid-i Haydariya. Professor Janine 
turned out to be rather uncooperative, contradicting in her sections 
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statements made in mine, and never furnishing the offprints of the 
article as agreed beforehand. 

My financial position was not good, and it seemed time to appeal 
to Pope for funds. I sent a cable to Baldwin Smith, and something 
less than two hundred dollars was sent to me in care of a Tehran 
bank. At Tehran I gathered my resources for a move to Shiraz, 
having convinced myself that this old and renowned town must 
contain many important Islamic monuments. 

The first stop along the way was at glorious Isfahan. I saw the 
Maidan-i Shah, the Imperial Square, 570 yards long and 175 yards 
wide, one of the marvels of Islamic architecture, although at the 
time marred by such modern improvements as electric light poles. 
But the real sight in Isfahan was, and is, the Masjid-i Shah, the 
Imperial Mosque, with its perfect proportions, its open court and 
arcades, and its multicolored tiles. The atmosphere was then much 
more of a background to the monuments of the seventeenth century 
than in later years when heavy traffic clogged the Chahar Bagh 
and ran right across the maydan, and a wide avenue was cut right 
through the old covered bazaar. 

I was invited to dinner at the house occupied by Myron Bement 
Smith, a determined eccentric who was conducting a study of the 
Masjid-i Jami’, a study that remained unpublished at the time of 
his death in 1970. Educated as an architect at Yale, he had become 
the Secretary of the American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeol- 
ору. Breaking with Pope, he had secured a generous grant and 
had come out to Iran. His grant paid for two staff members, one 
an architect and one a linguist, both of whom soon hated him 
bitterly. He was a man of real talent: a fine draftsman, an excellent 
photographer and a good lecturer. He published a number of very 
detailed studies of Islamic monuments and then suddenly his pro- 
ductivity ceased. I never knew why, but I think it may be because 
his pronounced eccentricity turned off people who might have 
given him help, such as members of those university faculties where 
he hoped to find permanent employment. 

I can recall that Smith called on my wife and me in Princeton, 
not long after our marriage, clad in a heavy fur coat. Refusing to 
take it off, he, for whatever reason, pulled a thermometer from a 
pocket and placed it on a table next to him. On his way to Iran he 
had the incredible misfortune to top a slight rise on the desert track 
to Baghdad and run head on into a car headed the other way. His 
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car was demolished and he was nearly demolished. In Iran he 
imposed on the kindness of the American missionaries and hospital 
staff stationed across the northern part of the country. On one 
occasion he invited himself to stay overnight, and the next morning 
appeared to take breakfast on the screen porch. The maid brought 
him a plate. He tasted the eggs and then went to the door and 
scraped them off his plate, saying: "That's for the dogs." 

His hostess took the maid to task, saying: "What could be wrong? 
We have our own chickens and fresh eggs." 

The maid replied: “That man he here many times, so I give him 
some old bazaar eggs." 

Smith's own hates were reserved for all those people who had 
chosen to work in fields relating to his own. It was not until 1965 
that I discovered why the American consul in Tehran had given 
me such a cool reception. Doing research in the files of the National 
Archives at Washington, I came across a letter that Smith had 
written from Isfahan to the consul. It was a warning that a certain 
Wilber was coming to Iran to purchase antiquities and have them 
smuggled out of the country, and it would be advisable for Amer- 
ican officials and others to steer clear of him. 

From Isfahan the road led south. I was to stay at Persepolis with 
the expedition of the Oriental Institute, which was excavating the 
site. Some 300 kilometers on the way I began the ascent to the pass 
called Dehbid at a height of 2,500 meters (7,500 feet). Dusk had 
turned into night; there were about five centimeters of snow on 
the road, and more was falling. There were no car tracks, and no 
edge on the gravel track and it was very difficult to see where the 
road was. Suddenly the motor stopped and my hasty inspection 
of its vital parts, such as the carburetor and fuel pump, gave me 
no clue as to the trouble. 

By this time it was pitch dark and the temperature had fallen to 
well below freezing. I thought that it was quite likely I would freeze 
to death. Then I heard a distant sound, and as it drew closer, I 
realized a truck was coming from Isfahan. I got out a flashlight 
and ran back to signal the driver, hoping he wouldn't run me 
down. He stopped and got out. It occurred to me that there were 
only two things he could do, since he could not get by me on either 
side of the road. He could push me off the road, or get me started. 
Maybe I was unfair to think of the first possibility, since drivers in 
Iran were mutually helpful. He did something to the car, probably 
cleaning out the carburetor or the fuel pump. The car started. He 
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followed me down the other side of the pass until we reached the 
village of Dehbid, where he could get by me and where I could 
spend the night in a filthy tea house, not quite suffocated by fumes 
from a charcoal brazier. 

My first view of the giant monuments strewn on the platform 
at Persepolis was overwhelming. I was reminded of the lines from 
Christopher Marlowe: "Is it not passing brave to be a King/And 
ride in triumph through Persepolis?" 

I was to see the site again and again and study it thoroughly 
before I was asked to write a book about it by the Crowell who 
headed Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Persepolis. The Archaeology 
of Parsa, Seat of the Persian Kings was published in 1969 and remain- 
dered in 1973 after only 2,200 copies had been sold. I felt that the 
publisher had been lax by not pushing sales, even to the extent of 
replenishing the stock in book departments such as that of the 
Princeton University Store. However, customers could find it else- 
where: for instance, in the Kennedy Bookstore in Tehran, which 
specialized in pirating books with a popular appeal in Iran, always 
with illustrations turned almost black. In later years the pirated 
edition was on sale at the hotel at Persepolis. 

The drive to Shiraz, only 35 miles, was an easy one. I arrived at 
the Sa'di Hotel on the main avenue, a now vanished predecessor 
of later hotels with this same name. Looking out the window, I 
saw an orange grove— proof that Shiraz is one of the most fertile 
regions of Iran. When I left the hotel, I noticed the tall cypress 
trees that everyone remembers after a trip to Shiraz. 

The working routine was the same as at Qazvin: a call on the 
rais-i mu'aref, with him a call on the chief of police, and a visit to 
the office of the mayor to obtain a plan of the city. English, rather 
than French, was the foreign language of Shiraz, as the British had 
been in and out of this region for centuries, and had a consul at 
Bushire, a shallow port at the head of the Persian Gulf reached by 
a difficult road from Shiraz. I knew of the reputation of Shiraz as 
the city of poets, gardens and wine, and that every Shirazi consid- 
ered himself to be a poet of some note. 

The foreign colony was a small one, and I met very few of the 
group. There were British bankers, insurance men, and mission- 
aries, and three Americans from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
who were excavating an ancient site a few miles to the east of the 
city. They were very comfortably housed and well fed, but my 
expectation that they would welcome-a bright new face into their 
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midst turned out to be wishful thinking. I was invited to one, 
possibly two, pleasant dinners during the weeks I spent in Shiraz. 
My exposed position on the main street attracted visitors: high 
school boys who dropped in after school to practice their English 
and to recite their Persian poetry. My lack of considerable en- 
thusiasm resulted in a gradual end to these visits. I was not invited 
to a Persian home, but casual contacts did lead me to a list of works 
on the earlier history of Shiraz, which I picked up one by one in 
local bookstores. 

Day after day I started out early with my police escort and the 
map of the city, and eventually inspected and recorded, if they so 
warranted the effort, some 145 mosques, madrasas, shrines and 
tombs. The weather was unfavorable; day after day it rained—a 
snowfall would have been welcome—as we trudged down narrow 
lanes deep in sticky mud. My hoped-for bag of splendid Islamic 
monuments failed to materialize. I concentrated on the Masjid-i 
'Atiq, or Ancient Mosque, a structure as large as the Masjid-i Jami" 
at Qazvin, and even more complex in its structural elements, which 
had been erected at a number of different periods. As at Qazvin, 
I laid out a grid around the edges of the large open court, and 
filled many sheets with drawings and a notebook with detailed 
descriptions. I took my own photographs, which were augmented 
by others at a later date. Much of the complex was in a sad state 
of ruin, and shortly after 1935 pious citizens undertook the rebuild- 
ing of these damaged sections. Hence, my work was to be the only 
complete record of the earlier periods, which were either destroyed 
or concealed by modern work in this rebuilding. The result (Fig. 2) 
was finally published in 1972 as a monograph of The Asia Institute 
at Shiraz. 

The other important monuments of the city included the tomb 
shrine of Shah Cheragh, the "King of Light," a brother of the 
renowned Imam Reza, and that of a relative, Sayyid Mir Muhammad. 
At this time such shrines were open to foreigners who had a legiti- 
mate interest in their design and decoration, that is, those approved 
by the police. In 1974 foreign males could enter freely, but their 
women only if they rented and wore the all-enveloping chador. 

The rains continued to fall The management of the hotel 
suggested that I move to the annex. As I was considering this 
possibility, I looked out one stormy morning to see that the annex 
had completely collapsed. Persians do vanish beneath collapsing 
mud brick walls, and mud and gravel roofs laid on frail timbers. 
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FIGURE 2.— The Masjid-i’ Atiq, Shiraz. Surveyed 1935; published 1972. 
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In these years of the reign of Reza Shah, towns were being 
reshaped according to his royal command. The haphazard patterns 
of streets and lanes suitable only for animal and carriage traffic had 
to be replaced to accommodate the motor age. Persian engineers 
drew a network of avenues on the existing city maps. Radial town 
plans were favored, and developed at several places. At Shiraz, as 
elsewhere, the plan was transferred to the ground by erecting lines 
of very tall poles, each crowned by red streamers. Wrecking crews 
moved from pole to pole, destroying almost everything in their 
path. At Shiraz one new avenue had to bend around tomb shrines, 
while another one cut through a section of the magnificent covered 
bazaar, erected in the eighteenth century by the ruler, Karim Khan. 
Few of the avenues were then paved, and during the afternoon 
the workmen drew water from the ditches alongside to sprinkle 
on the dust. Major intersections at Shiraz featured circular areas 
of untidy parks; at least one was provided with a statue of the ruler 
on horseback. 

My longest trip from Shiraz was to Neiriz, some 228 kilometers 
east of Shiraz and on the edge of a large salt lake. André Godard 
had told me that there was a very early mosque in that village. 
Early one morning as I backed my car out of its rather dilapidated 
garage, I discovered that someone had broken in and taken things 
from the car. I made a list in haste, turned it over to the police, 
and left town. The road was incredibly bad, for I spent the entire 
day on the way and never did get there. In the dark I came to 
irrigation ditches across the track which were not passable. I walked 
into the village and found the schoolmaster who had been informed 
from Shiraz to expect me. Before seeing me bedded down for the 
night on my own cot in a school room, he gave me a fine meal. I 
savored my first feisinjan. The recipe: pieces of roast duck floating 
in a chocolate-colored sauce in which the main ingredients are 
crushed walnuts and pomegranate juice. In this case, a rusty nail 
or horseshoe had been stewed in the sauce for added flavor. 

At dawn, we found a way to get the car into the village and to 
the ancient mosque, which I planned and photographed: it was a 
prize catch. The schoolmaster came to inform me that the police 
at Shiraz were on the phone. The message was that all except one 
of the stolen items had been recovered. They named it, I dashed 
to the car, found it, and so reported. I could only hope that they 
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had not been beating the robber to persuade him to give up some- 
thing he did not have. 

Winter was drawing to an end and, my work at Shiraz completed, 
I headed north. The car went quite well, suffering only such minor 
problems as stones from the gravel roads getting into the brake 
drums. On each such occasion a wheel had to be removed and the 
brake drum cleaned out. It took time, about an hour and a half. 
From Isfahan I drove southeast to Yazd and then returned by way 
of seldom-visited Abarquh, which had a number of fine monu- 
ments. From Isfahan I headed northwest along a minor road. I 
recall staying overnight at Borujerd to study a remarkably well-pre- 
served old mosque. 

The rais-i mu'aref, who spoke very good English, went with me 
to the mosque, where we were joined by the stout chief of police, 
resplendent in his best blue uniform. I addressed the chief with a 
few polite phrases in Persian. He stared at me and turned to speak 
to the rais-i mu'aref. The latter blushed slightly and said: “The 
chief thinks you are a very pleasant young man, and he wonders 
what language you are speaking.” 

Years later I came across an article by the British scholar, Ann 
Lambton, on the special dialect of Borujerd. I then realized what 
had gone wrong: I simply didn’t know the dialect. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Road to 
Afghanistan 


E in March I started back to Antioch. My acquired baggage 
was a number of rugs, each purchased for less than $25. These 
were the first acquisitions in what was to become a rather extensive 
collection of pre-Islamic and Islamic treasures. 

The way back was familiar and relatively uneventful until I left 
the track along the Euphrates River and headed for Aleppo. I had 
had some trouble with a leaky radiator, and I had resorted to local 
remedies, such as applying a wad of well-chewed raisins to the 
offending spot. Also, I had increased my water supply to four full 
four-gallon tins. As the leak got steadily worse, and the radiator 
began to boil, I would stop, fill it with water and creep on. The 
distances between fillings became shorter and shorter. I just made 
it to a small settlement where nearly everyone tried to be helpful. 
They said a bus to Aleppo would be along sooner or later, and 
they helped me remove the radiator. I took a few things out of the 
car, which we pushed into a shanty, where I promised the guardian 
a suitable reward on my return. The bus came; we put the radiator 
and my belongings on the roof. 

At Aleppo I left the radiator at a garage for repair, took a seat 
in a car to Antioch, and arrived at the Expedition House neither 
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bearing my shield nor on it. The staff was more numerous than in 
the previous fall. 

My assistant was Margaret Patterson Surre, an American who 
had studied art at Wellesley and had taken a degree in architecture 
atthe Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After traveling widely 
in Europe and North Africa, Peg, as we knew her, was a member 
of the Art Department at Wellesley for several years, first as an 
assistant, when she received her Master's degree, then in charge 
of slides and photographs, and later teaching. During this time she 
spent two summers in Paris on Rockefeller scholarships studying 
at l'Institut d'Art et d'Archéologie. Sandy Campbell, knowing she 
was trained as an architect, but due to the Depression not in active 
practice, suggested she join the Antioch expedition. 

That's how Peg happened to become my assistant in Antioch 
following my first trip to Iran. She was extremely able, and I got 
to know her very well— with what consequences will become clear 
later in this narrative. 

It was a pleasant season. I directed the undemanding job of 
excavating the Roman theater at Daphne, where the earth that had 
silted into its huge bowl was removed. Nick ran а survey line some 
nine kilometers from the springs at Daphne. This survey gave us the 
exact height of the springs above the level of Antioch and helped 
trace the course of the aqueducts that carried water to the city. 

At the field house there was a whitewashed wall at the rear of 
the second-floor balcony. I had with me a postcard of a Persian 
miniature of the early fifteenth century, and with helpers, I set to 
work to recreate it in life-size figures. We purchased coloring matter 
in the bazaar and used linseed oil as the medium. The painting 
was never quite finished, and some years later the field house was 
torn down. Now, the armies of the Sasanian Empire of Iran had 
captured Antioch in the fifth century A.D., but they left no traces 
of this occupation. Timur captured Aleppo in 1400. Future diggers 
may come across fragments of this mural and conclude that Timur 
had moved from Aleppo to Antioch and remained there long 
enough to order this painting executed. 

We came into a community more urbane than our own, that of 
the French archaeologists in Syria who stopped by Antioch and 
whom we visited in Damascus. I was particularly impressed by the 
rather offhand statement of a somewhat lush French woman, which 
I shall give in translation, because I don't think she said chaud and 
I can find no word for warm other than chaud, which I think of as 
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hot. “Men like me because I am warm in winter and cool іп sum- 
mer." The talents of the French often lie deep. Our French member 
of the dig, Jean Lassus, appeared to me as a dreamy, somewhat 
indolent scholar, but during World War II he was one of the great 
heroes of the French Resistance. 

During this spring and early summer, there was a good deal of 
unrest in that section of Syria of which Antioch was a part. After 
World War I, France had taken up the mandate for the region, and 
agitation was growing against this occupation. Turkey claimed that 
her people were in a majority in the so-called Sanjak of Alexan- 
drette, and that it must be returned to Turkey. Our efficient 
Lebanese business manager, keeping us on good terms with both 
Turks and Arabs, appeared in the front rank of demonstrations by 
each side. The afternoon ritual of daily life continued unchanged. 
About 5:30 the men would appear for a leisurely stroll and a visit 
to the coffee houses. I watched the passing parade from my barber's 
Chair. For a flat monthly fee I was shaved every afternoon, had a 
hair cut as often as I deemed necessary, and drank a cup of Turkish 
coffee. More often than not, the light barber chair was moved out 
of the shop on to the sidewalk. I really did feel like a pasha. 

The season came to an end. With the help of the business man- 
ager, I rented a small house in an orchard in Daphne and paid rent 
on it for three years. But I never returned to it. I made my way 
back to Angers, where I worked alone for several weeks, checking 
our drawings against the vaults. This was a dull time, brightened 
only by a bus trip into the country to visita friend of George Forsyth 
named Gerard. He was a Harvard graduate of mixed American 
and French parentage who spent several months of the year at his 
chateau, overseeing the harvesting of the grapes and the production 
and bottling of his "estate" wine. The balance of the year he spent 
selling his wine in New York. The chateau was not in a class with 
those of the Loire; it was not large and not in good repair. The 
main hall was strewn with dilapidated furniture, smelling strongly 
of the dogs that slept on chairs and couches. He had a wife and 
young children; she was his second wife, and not long before had 
been the British nursemaid of his children. 

I have no recollection of dinner, but I did take part in an interest- 
ing experiment. I was told that at the time of the French Revolution 
the owners of the chateau had hidden gold and silver in the cellar, 
and that the location was known. Gerard took out his gold watch 
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on its gold chain, holding the end of the chain rather high, with 
the watch dangling at its end. He walked about very slowly, and 
at one point the watch began to rotate slowly and then more rapidly 
in a circle. The treasure lay directly below. Not at all convinced, I 
asked for my turn, and the same thing happened. As I held the 
swinging watch Gerard turned up a corner of the carpet and below 
the watch a cross had been scratched on the floor. Of course, T 
asked why he had never dug in the cellar—and will spoil what 
might have been a striking story by saying I can't remember his reply. 

The following day was Sunday. I went to mass at the village 
church with Gerard. We then joined the priest and a few others 
at the boule ground. This ground, perhaps pitch would be more 
technically correct, was a carefully tended lawn. Instead of being 
flat it had а concave surface. The balls were of wood with a lead 
weight inserted in each, each weight off-center and іп a different 
area of the balls. The leading bowler sent down his boule, and the 
others, playing in pairs, tried to come as close as possible to it. 
Given the curved surface of the ground, and the eccentric courses 
of the balls, it was not a game of pure skill. After each game the 
losers stood both teams to a glass of white wine. Time passed, 
wine was passed. 

My time in Angers came to an end. I returned home by way of 
Paris, there attending huge anti-Franco rallies (the Spanish Civil 
War was on), when thousands of voices chanted: "Des avions pour 
L'Espagne." At Princeton my future appeared to be in the hands 
of Rufus Morey, Chairman of the Department of Art and Archaeol- 
ogy, who was most kind to me. He did remark that Sandy Campbell 
had told him that I had not worked hard enough during the season 
just completed. That was the first and only time I was ever accused 
of shirking, and I was not disturbed because I didn't think it was 
true. Working with Peg and Nick, I had operated professionally, 
not in a haphazard manner as in earlier years. Morey thought that 
I should teach architectural design or lecture in the history of ar- 
chitecture in some respected institution. I followed up leads he 
gave me, but I was not enthusiastic at the prospect. My final year 
in the School of Architecture had convinced me that I did not have 
the talents of a really good designer, while the stammer that had 
plagued me from early childhood militated against taking on an 
endless series of lectures. Morey came up with a solution: I was 
appointed a member of the new Institute for Advanced Study on 
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the outskirts of Princeton. I should add that this solution would 
not have been so necessary had the excavations at Antioch con- 
tinued, but an international dispute over the Sanjak of Alexandrette 
had been settled in favor of Turkey over Syria, and the Turks did 
not want us back. 

At the Institute for Advanced Study I worked for the great Ger- 
man scholar, Ernst Herzfeld, on his material from Samarra, Aleppo, 
Damascus and other Islamic sites. This was a rare opportunity and 
privilege. Herzfeld was the last of the encyclopedists, men with 
universal knowledge. He knew many languages—Persian, Arabic, 
most of the modern European languages, and several ancient ones 
such as Old and Middle Persian, Sanskrit and Greek and Latin. 
He was an architect, explorer and excavator, and the author of an 
endless stream of books and articles in English, German and French. 
I shepherded him around town, initiating him into the mysteries 
of the post office and the University Store where he could buy 
drafting supplies. I think he enjoyed putting on an air of helpless- 
ness. He had a fund of amusing stories of his adventures in the 
Middle East over the course of many years, and would tell them 
while a cigarette slowly burned itself out of sight somewhere within 
his moustache. He had the haughty manners of a Prussian, which 
he was not, and would bristle at the suggestion of any slighting 
remarks or fancied insult. He was always correct in his relations 
with me, but never cordial, and never called me by my first name. 
I worked very hard on drawings produced from sketches and notes. 
For some months I envisaged myself as his protegé, whom he 
would bring along to be an associate, in spite of my linguistic 
deficiencies. No, he was too self-contained and self-reliant for that. 

Then, Arthur Pope, whom I had met in Cairo, came on the scene. 
I went to see him in New York, and for a number of years our 
interests and activities were intertwined. Pope came from a distin- 
guished family. He had taught philosophy at Brown before entering 
a new career as a specialist on Oriental rugs. He had been divorced 
by a brilliant writer, and married a brilliant student whose field 
was textiles. From rugs he moved on to Persian art and architecture. 
Pope was a great showman, an entrepreneur, a charmer of the 
rich, a bundle of energy, a speaker from whose mouth hyperbole 
and countless adjectives poured forth. He was huge, over six feet, 
an admirer of great scholars, and a source of never-ending enthu- 
siasm. I found him a great friend. In 1936 һе and his wife, Dr. 
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Phyllis Ackerman, were sending A Survey of Persian Art to press at 
Oxford University Press. Three folio volumes of text and three of 
illustrations, many of the latter in color, were published in 1938. 
With scores of chapters by the leading authorities in their fields, 
it remains one of the most impressive undertakings in publishing. 
At this time he directed the American Institute for Persian Art and 
Archaeology from a few rooms at 724 Fifth Avenue, and from his 
spacious apartment on Park Avenue, filled with books, a grand 
piano he played, antiquities, and always a cat. During his long life, 
Arthur was visited by a variety of illnesses, and while living in 
New York was something of a hypochondriac. In Iran he would 
stuff himself with pills and carry on with boundless energy. Ishould 
add that in order to do a good job of recording ancient and Islamic 
monuments in Iran, he had become an excellent photographer, 
traveling with his favorite reflex cameras, all holding 5 x 7 inch film. 

In my account of my first trip to Iran, I mentioned that many 
obstacles were placed in the way of foreigners, especially those 
who wanted to visit places off the beaten track. Reza Shah was 
determined that no photographs would come from Iran that 
showed unfavorable aspects of life, such as camels, donkeys and 
people in ragged clothing. To make sure that regulations to this 
effect were enforced, all film had to be processed and inspected 
before it was allowed to leave the country. So we carried developing 
tanks, chemicals, printing paper and a darkroom tent. 

Arthur gave a great deal of thought and planning to the expe- 
ditions. From year to year he solicited gifts of trucks, the better 
with which to travel. One year he obtained an enormous trailer. 
Food and supplies were a special concern. In one of his letters on 
the subject I find: 

We are the only people who have consistently covered, year 

after year, six thousand miles in Persia. Food is not a matter 

of luxury, but efficiency. . . . Here are six hungry people to 
be fed. Sitting in New York, after a good meal, we can think 
one can of beans is enough. Believe me, that crowd will be 
casting lustful eyes on any man who has one spoonful more 
than his share. . . . Now that we have the truck, and are not 
going by airplane, snowshoes, or canoes, or scaling cliffs, we 
can ignore the problem of weight. Get at least two dozen, 
one-pound packages of milk chocolate. I have known one bar 

of milk chocolate to open the door of a sanctuary. . . . 

Food containers are also necessary for lots of reasons. Last 
year there were raisins scattered all over the car, and dates 
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sticking up the machine from one end to the other. And bloody 

scarlet sticky pomegranate juice was over everything, to say 

nothing of a lot of grapes rolling around and attracting hornets 
into the car. This says nothing about the 2,500,000 melon 
seeds.... 

This is authentic Arthur Pope, rich in hyperbole and repetition. 

So, on this trip we arrived at the frontier of Iran with 22 wooden 
boxes and other containers, in addition to a brand new truck. In 
order to get this material into the country, or at best, the containers 
in sealed bond to Tehran, we had to obtain an order from the full 
council of ministers —the Persian cabinet—to allow it to enter duty 
free. The situation had to be described in full, and all the papers 
delivered to the Minister of Education and the head of the Customs 
Department. 

I remember the first begging call I made on the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ali Ashgar Hekmat, much later to become a good friend. I 
was kept waiting in the outer office for a long time, and when 
ushered into his presence, Hekmat spoke to me in French. Why? 
Several years later I discovered face-to-face that he spoke English 
fluently and had, in fact, translated Shakespeare's sonnets into 
Persian. Why did he not speak English at the time? It was part of 
the process of delaying a decision as long as possible. Under Reza 
Shah, his ministers were terrified of making decisions to which the 
ruler might take exception. A more friendly reception, also in 
French, came from the head of the customs, Ali Amini. 

But I have moved on too far in chronology. The first trip I made 
with Arthur Pope was in the fall of 1936. I went on ahead, from 
Antioch to Beirut and by car to Damascus, by Nairn bus, in second 
class, across the desert from Damascus to Baghdad, and then I 
occupied a seat in a rented car to Tehran. Technically a passenger, 
I drove the car over a good deal of the familiar route, arriving at 
Tehran on September 22. The elapsed time from Beirut to Tehran 
was 75 hours, of which 47 hours were spent in cars. 

At Tehran I was to make the preliminary arrangements for the 
trip, and then await the arrival of Courtland Canby from Baghdad 
and Arthur Pope from Russia. The several days in Tehran made 
me notice a number of changes since the year before. Reza Shah 
had decreed the removal of the veil. I wrote a note on the result: 

Quite remarkable is that the sight of all the unveiled women seems 


quite normal. Their clothes are less baggy than expected. The sidewalks 
of the main streets are crowded by 7:00 p.m., but the moving masses 
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have not mastered the flow to one and the other sides of the sidewalk. 
In five minutes one evening I passed 44 officers in uniform. The 
women are quite good looking —a few beauties. The prostitutes are 
still present but now on the street corners rather than lining the 
curbs. They seem to be smaller than the average woman: slender, 
small features, quite good looking. Since they can no longer allure 
by a careful, quick exposure of the face they no longer stand silently 
but actively solicit. Many, many beggars still about, and they don't 
look at all well against the imposing facades of the new government 
buildings. Parts of these buildings are completed and the rest under 
construction. The central and rear areas of the new police station, 
with its Persepolis inspired façades, are hollow shells, but two corridors 
of offices are occupied. 

My knowledge of what was really going on in the country was 
rudimentary, and my understanding of politics and economics child- 
ishly naive. Another note says: 

Apparently the finances of the country are in bad shape. The govern- 

ment needs ready money so much that it cannot wait for the customary 

turnover and conversion into taxable materials. In all lines a type of 
state socialism with no opportunity for private initiative. At Qazvin 
the government makes sugar, wine, cloth and probably other items 
of which I am unaware. Certainly the amount of progress that can 
be made without a new outlook on life for all the people is limited. 

These few years may be a spurt forward which will end unless relentless 

prodding continues. 

I went on to Qazvin with Arthur's usual driver, a Greek named 
Constantine who was a resident of Iran. Constantine went to meet 
Canby at the Iraq frontier, but returned without him. At Qazvin I 
moved into the same room as during my first visit at the Grand 
Hotel, and spent some days reexamining the Masjid-i Jami’ and 
lending my services as surveyor and planner to the rais-i mu'aref. 
In the evening I sat out on my balcony watching the sun set over 
the town: 

Qazvin gives a great show—the colored dome of the Masjid-i Shah 

against an orange sky with a thin to thick haze of dust rising over 


the town. And then to the south three more great domes, and, dimly, 
the mountains far beyond. 


While I was there, the Shah passed through the town under four 
triumphal arches spanning the main avenue. The structure of these 
arches was a framework of wooden poles and planks with one or 
more platforms above the roadway. Rugs were wrapped around 
the sides of the arches. On one platform were many kerosene lamps 
with handsome glass shades in a variety of colors. From a higher 
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platform hung crystal chandeliers, and finally the upper edges of 
the arch were hung with a number of large mirrors with gold- 
colored frames. 

Local vignettes at Qazvin: 

Along one street six or seven shops have been closed with long narrow 

panels. A small boy comes along with a jug of water in his hand, fills 

his mouth and spits on each panel in turn. A mystical formula? Two 
small boys fighting. One gets the other down and then instead of 
beating him about the head as in Western civilization, tries to gouge 
out his eyes. An elderly gentleman breaking up rock salt for the table. 

He places a big piece on the muddy sidewalk and beats on it with an 

old brick. Is this what flavors my soup? One day I see a man leading 

a jackal on a chain, the next another man with an ape on a chain. 

Why are all the barbers Armenians; why such gorgeous pictures in 

their shops? 

On October 9, Constantine and I drove to Tabriz in his car and 
awaited a telegram from Pope. It came in about a week, and we 
went further north to meet him at Julfa on the Soviet frontier, he 
walking across the bridge over the Araxes River with porters carry- 
ing his baggage. He had picked up his companions, Mr. Ahrend 
and son Herbert, in Moscow—where the father had gone to rescue 
the son from an interest іп Communism—and sensing that Ahrend 
was a probable source of funds, had practically kidnapped the pair. 
At Tabriz we enjoyed the inexhaustible hospitality of the Reverend 
J. Christy Wilson, a missionary of the Presbyterian Church, whose 
house could accommodate numerous guests since his wife and 
children were back in the States. Wilson was a wonderful friend, 
and had cultivated his own interest in the antiquities of the region 
of Azerbaijan. 

We drove south to Kermanshah and there met up with young 
Canby. His father was a well-known writer and literary critic whose 
pen might be helpful for Pope's Institute. Here, the first order of 
business was to obtain the release of a Buick that had been driven 
this far and now required a signed order from the cabinet of minis- 
ters for its release free of custom duties. I had already done a good 
deal of work on this problem at Tehran, and before too long the 
release came through. However, the first morning at Kermanshah 
Mr. Ahrend went out for walk, and “had his entire mental equilib- 
rium upset by the sight of so many beggars and so much poverty. 
He returned to the hotel in tears.” 

I сап still recall being smitten with diarrhea at Kermanshah, and 
so it must have been a severe case. The favorite recipe of the 
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American missionary families, rice boiled in milk and tea, was not 
adequate to stem its ravages, which could be most distressing when 
we had to keep going and continue with the recording of monu- 
ments. As the years passed, more effective pharmaceuticals came 
on the market and were available in Iran without prescriptions. 
My stay at Olynthus had left me with recurrent malaria in a mild 
form, but I was fortunate never to acquire amoebic dysentery. 

In our two cars we moved on to the capital. It took some effort 
to get the expedition out of Tehran, but we did leave on November 
6. There was the fascinating experience of driving up and over the 
Alborz mountain range and then coming down through increas- 
ingly thick forests of evergreens and hardwoods to Chalus on the 
Caspian Sea, where we stayed in a new government-owned hotel. 
We bathed in hot, but muddy, water, and the next day’s trip east 
along the coast was also a muddy experience. We recorded tomb 
towers and admired houses of timber and thatch and others of red 
brick laid in a variety of patterns. At Shahi we turned south toward 
the plateau, with the road paralleling the rail line. This pass offered 
an easier ascent than the Chalus Pass, otherwise there could have 
been no rail line. Across the head of the pass at Firuzkuh was the 
junction with the ancient east-west route across Asia, and we turned 
to the east, headed for Mashhad. We spent that night in a hotel- 
caravanserai at Damghan. 

Ahrend had arrived in Iran wearing a straw hat, and he kept it 
on his head at all times, although it was getting colder with each 
passing day. Since we were not yet supplied with the abundant 
food we had on later trips, Sarkis, our faithful cook, produced a 
meager dinner of cocoa, peas, and rice. Hat on head, Ahrend stared 
morosely at his food and finally said: “It’s not the food I mind so 
much, it’s that anywhere in New York the meal would be served 
on a heated plate.” 

Monuments in Damghan were recorded, and we drove on east 
to Nishapur where a team from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was excavating the ancient town. One was Joe Upton, who became 
one of my best friends later on. We continued to Mashhad, the 
site of the shrine of the Imam Reza, the ninth of the Shi'a imams. 
The shrine is the most revered place of pilgrimage in Iran. Itincludes 
a complex of structures dating back to the twelfth century, one 
being the marvelous mosque of Gawhar Shad dating from the early 
fifteenth century. The mosque had been erected for Gawhar Shad, 
a wife of Shah Rukh, son of Timur. This was not the first time 
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Arthur Pope had been in Mashhad. On each previous visit he had 
called on the governor and had asked permission to visit and to 
photograph the shrine. The request was wired to Tehran and a 
refusal sent back from there: non-Muslims were forbidden to enter 
the shrine. 

At this point I should explain how Pope had established a position 
of prestige in Iran. In 1925 he made his first visit, when he was 
sponsored by Dr. Issa Sadiq, a prominent educator who later on 
took a doctorate in education at Columbia University. Sadiq ar- 
ranged for Pope to speak to the prime minister, Reza Khan, in the 
presence of his cabinet. Pope's subject was, "The Art of Iran in the 
Past and Future." Sadiq gave a simultaneous translation into Per- 
sian. The talk opened the ruler's eyes to the glories of the country's 
artistic heritage, and he took steps to see that this heritage was 
protected and studied. Published in Persian, the material reached 
a wide audience. Pope had aroused a long-dormant pride in the 
artistic heritage of Iran. 

When Pope made his request on this occasion, an affirmative 
answer came from Tehran. The next morning we were ushered 
into the shrine, which had been cleared of people. We first visited 
the magnificent Masjid-i Gawhar Shad, and in the afternoon re- 
turned to record other parts of the complex. At midnight that same 
day Pope, Wilson and I went into the holy dome chamber, its walls 
covered in part with early lustre faience tiles. We took flashbulb 
pictures, the first ever of these splendid tiles. 

The next morning we were again in the shrine, this time accom- 
panied by custodians and several police. Few people were about 
and they displayed no open hostility to our presence. This was the 
year before we first brought the new Kodachrome film to Iran, so 
the golden dome, golden minaret and golden portal of the Old 
Court were recorded only in black and white. We were almost 
intoxicated with pleasure by the vast surfaces clad with some of 
the finest mosaic faience ever made, and by great clouds of white 
plaster stalactites dripping from lofty arches like segments of a 
great honeycomb. 

It was not until years after the event, when I was working on 
my book on Reza Shah, that I learned why we had been permitted 
into the shrine. In July of 1935, demonstrators within the shrine 
cried out against the innovations of Reza Shah, including the Euro- 
pean hat and unveiling of women. The local police refused to dis- 
perse the demonstrators. Therefore soldiers moved into position 
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on the roofs overlooking the courts, and, opening fire on the 
crowds, killed between four and five hundred people. Reza Shah 
took stern action against the religious leaders at the shrine, saying: 
^A shrine should be set aside as a place of worship, and not for 
the purpose of sedition." 

A few months later these infidels came to Mashhad and asked 
to see the shrine. It is my conviction that Reza Shah ordered our 
admission to show that he would allow no more demonstrations 
at the shrine. Not many years later the shrine was closed perma- 
nently to non-Muslims, while some time before 1980 a general in 
charge of the province wiped out all the bazaars and lodging houses 
that had grown up around the shrine and set it apart within a wide 
circle of lawn. 

One morning we visited the makeshift shrine museum and were 
dazzled by a host of glories, including eleven carpets made in India 
as gifts to Shah Abbas. There were silk embroidered tomb covers, 
hangings embroidered with countless pearls, and, from Julfa, Yazd 
and Kashan, the finest needlework of the centuries. On several 
later trips to Mashhad, I visited the modern museum, but without 
that sense of excitement of the first visit when treasures were 
brought out in heaps and piles from hidden recesses. 

Before leaving Mashhad, I shopped for sheepskin coats and big 
clay water jars. On November 14 we headed south. Although the 
road was not too bad—the roads were never paved, but were 
graveled, what the British call macadam —the water jars began to 
leak, then cracked and had to be abandoned. Our customary 
lunch —a few raisins, a honey sandwich and water—was eaten in 
the cars. Arthur was always in a great hurry between monuments. 
Around a bend in the road appeared a Sasanian dome chamber; 
for me this was a moment of pure joy. It was thoroughly measured, 
planned and photographed, destined to be published in the Bulletin 
of the Iranian Institute— Persian had become Iranian in New York. 

The following day the road was so bad that the cars scraped 
bottom, and the Buick was brought to a halt by a whirling noise. 
Constantine got underneath and persuaded the car to move again. 
Then another car stuck on a high angle bridge, as yet another stuck 
outside a village. The local guide who was to lead us to Khaf became 
car sick and was useless. By the end of the afternoon we were at 
the outskirts of Khaf, but there was no access for the cars to the 
village. The rais-i mu'aref gave us a room in the school as a dormi- 
tory, and the chief of police offered us a large tea. We were up 
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early in the morning to visit the Seljuq madrasa at Khargird, set 
in a charming setting of pine trees. We measured and photographed 
and moved on to do the same to the nearby madrasa of the Timurid 
period. Both were “firsts,” except for Herzfeld’s study of the Seljuq 
inscription. 

Another day we moved through Torbat and Gunabad to reach 
Firdaus late at night. Early next morning we reached the edge of 
the desert that stretched ahead as far as Yazd, and by noon we 
were at the oasis village of Tabas after crossing rough stony ground. 
It was a vision of Persian paradise. Springs fed a vast pool rimmed 
with palm trees and pines; the long axis of the garden became the 
principal street of the village, leading directly into its covered 
bazaar. The rais-i mu'aref, a charming, intelligent man, entertained 
us at tea and then at dinner in the garden, surrounded by a riot 
of white petunias. A caravanserai-turned-garage housed us for 
the night. 

Then there were the preparations we made for crossing the Dasht-i 
Lut, the “Naked Plain.” We purchased several tins of benzine and 
strips of hammered out old tins that were recommended for laying, 
down on sandy patches. Just outside of Tabas we passed a spot 
where many years later the abortive mission to rescue the American 
hostages held at Tehran came to grief. We averaged 12 miles an 
hour over a desolate landscape flanked by barren hills. In mid-after- 
noon we passed the old caravanserai of Robat-i Khan and most of 
us wanted to stop there, but Arthur Pope insisted on going on, 
which we did until both cars stuck in the sand well after dark. We 
camped out in the desert and took flashbulb pictures. Pope wanted 
to show his wealthy patrons the hardships he had endured in Iran. 
Another day and Yazd came into sight in the late afternoon. We 
had traversed some 897 miles in seven days. 

Recording the Islamic monuments at Yazd was complicated by 
the fact that the rais-i mu'aref had gone on holiday to Abarquh, 
locking in his desk the letters sent from Tehran to announce our 
coming, as well as the keys to all the monuments. Before he re- 
turned, our police escort managed to pick most of the locks. 

From Yazd a splendid road ran all the way to Isfahan, where we 
were installed in the fine new Hotel Cyrus owned by Akbarzadeh. 
An exporter of sausage casings to the United States, he had earlier 
welcomed Arthur to Isfahan. Not only did we receive special rates 
at the Cyrus, but he was a willing banker when our funds ran low, 
as was often the case. At Tehran the expedition disbanded. 
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I left Tehran alone, taking а seat in а car as far as Khanagin. At 
Khanagin I negotiated with the driver of an Oakland, a make that 
had been manufactured in the United States many years earlier, 
for a seat to Baghdad. He filled up the ancient car with other 
foreigners, and added to the crowding by insisting on taking a 
friend to sit next to him and hence next to me. It was dark and the 
headlights were dim, when suddenly we ran into an irrigation 
ditch dug across the road. The passengers got out and pushed the 
car ahead. І asked the driver why he had not stopped when һе 
saw the ditch. “It’s like this. I know how to drive but my eyesight 
is not good. My friend can't drive, but his eyes are better and he 
tells me where the road is. He didn't tell me there was a ditch." 

At the end of August 1937, another season of the Architectural 
Survey of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology 
got under way when I met Steve Nyman, a new photographer, 
and John McCool, a practicing architect, in Beirut. There we off- 
loaded and cleared through customs, on a triptych, a brand new 
International Harvester truck, a gift which Arthur Pope had ob- 
tained from Lord Duveen. We crossed the Syrian desert to Baghdad, 
and then followed the familiar route to Tehran to take on the task 
of clearing supplies and food through customs. By September 15 
we were working in Shiraz, then moved north to Qazvin for a brief 
stay, then further north to Tabriz, where we again settled in with 
Dr. J. Christy Wilson to await the arrival of Arthur Pope through 
Russia. (I wonder what it was like to travel with him in Russia.) 

Wilson was a most engaging traveling companion, always in 
good spirits, and, with his fluent Persian and even more fluent 
Turkish, a great help along the way. Sarkis, our steady man of all 
trades, was joined by Ali, Wilson's cook, and both were suitably 
clad in new woolen uniforms. For the general region of Tabriz, our 
immediate goal was a site called Takht-i Sulayman, which lay a 
considerable distance to the south and east and well off any main 
road. The site, a level hilltop encircled by stone walls and with a 
spring-fed lake at its midst, had been visited by a few earlier travel- 
ers on horseback, who had made only summary notes about this 
Throne of Sulayman. There was no record that anyone had ever 
reached it by automobile. We did, on the third day from Tabriz. 
Most of that third day was marked by the slow progress of the 
truck over stone strewn paths, across bridges we built of poplar 
tree trunks, and then a furious plunge through a long section of 
flooded mud and water. 
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Takhti Sulayman displayed massive walls dating back to the 
Parthian period, the remains of small Parthian structures, vestiges 
of a Sasanian fire temple, and a section of a huge ivan—a great 
vaulted hall open at one end—of the Il Khanid period, that is, near 
the end of the thirteenth century. The structures were set around 
a very large pool from which water rich in minerals overflowed. 
The area of the raised plateau covered several acres. In two days 
I made a complete survey of the site by theodolite and did a detailed 
study of one of the Parthian structures. The results of our work 
were published in the Bulletin and in Antiquity. Arthur Pope was 
enthusiastic about a book that traced the site back to the Holy Grail, 
or some such theory. Some years later he wrote to me asking my 
opinion as to the value of excavating the site: he was convinced 
that there was a great fire temple to be found. I replied that the 
strong winds had scoured the surfaces and that the overlay was 
scarcely 30 cm. in depth. I was dead wrong, In the 1960s the German 
Institute at Tehran moved in and uncovered the Sasanian fire tem- 
ple in all its details and other structures as well. The work went 
on for a decade. 

Returning to Tabriz, we took the long way to Tehran. We spent 
a day studying the mausoleum of Uljaitu at Sultaniya. Erected 
about 1310, it remains, even in decay, one of the most splendid 
architectural monuments of Islam. At Tehran we picked up the 
Buick and in two cars crossed the Alborz range by the Chalus Pass. 
The road followed the rail line to the coast of the Caspian Sea, 
where we turned east. At its southeastern corner lay the town of 
Gurgan. We loaded 25 tins of benzine in anticipation of the seldom- 
traveled route to Mashhad. A beaten track led through a region 
strewn with scores of prehistoric mounds and then emerged onto 
a flat plain over which it zigged and zagged from one nomadic 
encampment to the next. 

A soaring tower, the Gunbad-i Qabus, appeared above the hori- 
zon, but it took another hour of driving to reach the site. The tomb 
tower of fired brick is a cylinder, with angle flanges, some 56 feet 
in diameter; rising to a height of 160 feet, it is crowned by a conical 
roof. We made exact copies of the inscription, executed in blocky 
Kufic script. In translation from Arabic, it reads: “In the name of 
Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate; this castle was built by the 
Amir Shams Al-Ma'ali, the amir, son of the amir, Qabus ibn Vush- 
magir, in the lunar year 397 and the solar year 375 [A.D. 1007]." 
The monument is incredibly impressive, far more than the 
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Washington Monument, for it has architectural style in the treat- 
ment of the flanges and the crowning roof. Incidentally, Vushmagir 
means "snarer of quails." 

From Gunbad-i Qabus a track led east, paralleling for some dis- 
tance the line of “Alexander's Barrier,” popularly believed to have 
been built by the Macedonian conqueror but actually put up near 
the end of the eleventh century. Its purpose was to join sea and 
mountain and thus protect the fertile lands to the south of the 
barrier from nomadic raids. A miniature Great Wall of China, its 
course is marked by the remains of a moat and of the wall, the 
latter marked by fortified posts. At one point we stopped when 
two Turkomans hailed us. Wilson asked one his name, and we 
heard “Wilber.” Not quite convinced, we asked again and con- 
cluded that he was saying Qoli bey. This northern route contained 
fewer monuments than we had anticipated, although we did go 
some kilometers off the track to photograph and survey the splen- 
did tomb tower called Mil-i Radkan. One day at dusk the Buick 
ran over a fox. We sold its skin for a good price at the next teahouse. 
It was there we spent the night in one room, while there were 32 
people in the larger, adjoining one. 

At Mashhad we were invited to dinner at the residence of the 
governor general of the province. There was a great deal of lively 
conversation, although at this point in time I can't recall in what 
language. For some reason, the governor general was very taken 
with Arthur Pope's plan to get rid of the heavy clouds of dust on 
the highways by spraying the roads with used motor oil. He said 
he was busy with plans to erect a small palace for the Shah at 
Mashhad and asked us to take on the design. Of course, we agreed, 
but we never got the authority to proceed. 

For some years Arthur had been determined to go to Afghanistan, 
then a “closed” country to most foreigners. His aim was to visit 
Herat, just across the Iranian border. Although he had established 
a personal friendship with the Afghan minister at London, he had 
not been able to secure a visa. One afternoon we went to call on 
the Afghan consul. Arthur displayed a friendly, noncommittal letter 
from the London minister, and, as we got up to leave, said casually: 
“By the way, we are planning on going to Herat tomorrow. We 
won't need visas, will we?" 

“Tt would be better,” the consul replied cautiously. “Bring me 
the passports and I will issue the visas.” 

We got out of Mashhad very early next day before the consul 
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had time to reconsider. Stopping at Turbat-i Shaykh Jam, the site 
of a very extensive shrine complex of several periods, we camped 
nearby and were up at dawn to make an architectural and photo- 
graphic record. Before noon we reached the Iranian frontier post, 
where a letter from the governor general at Mashhad produced a 
warm welcome for us as well as a supply of melons that we con- 
sumed while the formalities were being carried out. Somewhat 
uncertain as to how we would be welcomed at the Afghan customs, 
we left behind boxes of food and flashlights before driving into a 
no-man's-land along the Afghan border. The frontier post of Islam 
Qaleh inside Afghanistan was 21 kilometers ahead. Our arrival 
there must have been as impressive as it was unusual: handsome 
new truck, five men in great yellow pushtins, and two uniformed 
servants. We were graciously received by the chief of police attired 
in pajama bottoms, a sweater and slippers, and were ushered into 
a shabby lounge where we had three cups of tea while the passports 
were being stamped. We asked where the custom's house was. 

"Over there," he said, pointing. "You just take the road ahead 
to Herat.” 

We proceeded deeper into Afghanistan along a track covered in 
places with drifting sand and meandering between low hills. Sud- 
denly there was a terrific crack as something hit the side of the 
truck. We thought we had been shot at. The truck seemed to be 
held back so I stopped and we all got out. The single telegraph 
wire that linked Afghanistan with Europe had run alongside the 
track, carried on slender poles. Just a short distance back it had 
crossed the road and the edge of the carrier on our roof had snagged 
the wire and pulled down some 20 meters of wire and poles. As 
quickly as possible, we disentangled the wire and laid out the poles 
in orderly fashion. Arthur was disappointed, saying that if a bullet 
had hit the truck, we could have painted a circle around the hole 
and taken a photograph that would have been worth money to the 
Institute. He suggested a caption for the picture: "Dangers faced 
by the expedition in remote Afghanistan." 

I wondered, too late, why we didn't ask a friendly soldier to fire 
at the truck. Some kilometers further on the way we saw a guard- 
house and a number of soldiers. With some trepidation we reported 
that we had noticed that the telegraph wire was down. They 
showed little interest, and we didn't wait to find out why. 
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It was after five, and already dark, as we crossed the last of a 
series of shallow ditches across the road, and approached Herat. 
Passing a group of towering minarets, we turned into a main ave- 
nue, and reached the Hotel Shahr-i Nau, the "New City," at seven. 
Owned by the government, it was placed entirely at our disposal. 
When we left, it was only after much urging on our part that a bill 
was produced. The rooms cost us about 50 cents a day. Many years 
later, I returned to Herat and found the place, now the Parc Hotel, 
within a grove of tall pines. The grove included some of the 34,000 
pines planted by a local governor in the 1940s. They gave a special 
character to the outskirts of the city. 

Herat was and is the most important Afghan city in the region 
east of Iran and south of Turkestan (now in the Soviet Union). At 
one end of a pass through the mountains, it became a wealthy 
emporium, a stopping place for caravans on their way to Mashhad 
in Iran or to Kabul, the metropolis of Afghanistan, 400 miles to the 
east. Herat was built with broad avenues and surrounded by mas- 
sive walls with five gates. It had many shops and bazaars where 
carpets, textiles and silks were manufactured and sold. We saw 
Herat when it had declined from its glory days, but it was still 
bustling with activity. 

Several monuments caught our attention. There was a group 
erected in the first half of the fifteenth century for Gawhar Shad, 
whose mosque we had recorded at Mashhad. The group comprised 
а mosque, a madrasa and a mausoleum within the madrasa area. 
The structures, with the exception of the mausoleum, were de- 
molished at the instigation of British military advisers in 1885 to 
clear fields of fire from the fortress at Herat in case the Russians 
advanced from the north. It was an incredible crime, worthy of the 
best traditions of the military mind. The madrasa of Husayn Bay- 
qara, erected in the second half of the fifteenth century, was also 
in ruin. Two great minarets of the mosque remained, one of the 
madrasa, and four of the madrasa of Husayn Bayqara. One fell in 
more recent years and the others lean precariously, the subsoil 
penetrated by seepage from a nearby irrigation ditch. There was 
work for us at the extensive Masjid-i Jami in the city, and a great 
deal more at the lovely shrine of Khwaja Abdullah Ansari, located 
ona slope above the city and brilliantly decorated in the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century by Shah Rukh, son of Timur. 
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Our important courtesy call was on the local representative of 
the Afghan Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who offered tea and Player 
cigarettes along with boxes of safety matches labelled “Made in 
Afghanistan.” These looked like great souvenirs for the folks at 
home, and we bought a lot of boxes in the bazaar. 

For days we moved from monument to monument from dawn 
until dusk, but we did manage to look around at the Afghans. A 
number could not be ignored since they were prisoners chained 
together as they worked on the road near the hotel. The Afghans 
were clad in baggy white trousers, short vests, bulky white turbans 
with an end dangling down the back, and shoes with curled-back 
toes. Those who were better dressed for the coming winter had 
on long woolen coats. Shops in the bazaar revealed that these coats 
were among used clothing imported from other countries. І was 
much taken with a bottle-green number with big brass buttons, 
each inscribed “Glasgow Municipal Transport,” but I could not 
wear it under or over my bulky pushtin. 

There was a single benzine pump in town. An elderly gentleman 
turned a handle around and around, and the benzine rose in a 
clear glass cylinder atop the pump. When the cylinder was full, 
the benzine was released into the car's tank. Wilson asked him if 
his job was not too hard for him. 

The elderly gentleman became indignant. ^Am I a butterfly that 
flits from flower to flower? No, Iam a man and a man must work!” 

That retort made me think of the difference in speech between 
the Iranians and the Afghans, a difference reflecting their characters. 

The Iranians use old Persian forms of polite speech, and their 
locutions tend to be flowery and oblique. If an Iranian wants to 
tell you some news, he does not break it to you directly. He says 
something like this: "May your slave petition your honor to receive 
some news?" 

Why is this? I offered a theory in Language and Society: The Case 
of Iran: "It is my contention here that Persian society, itself subject 
to centuries of warfare and devastation, has preserved its character 
through a delicate emphasis on those patterns of behavior and of 
social relations which could best withstand upheavals, stresses, 
and strains. That the spoken language reflects these patterns of 
behavior seems clear. . . .” 

The Afghans, on the contrary, have lived in remote areas, pro- 
tected by their mountains, relatively untouched by the ebb-and- 
flow of turbulent history on the plains below. They have never 
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needed language as a buffer between them and reality. They there- 
fore tend to come directly to the point in their speech, as in the 
case of the man at the pump quoted above. To be specific: a Persian, 
mildly annoyed with another, would say, “редаг sukhta," or (son 
of a) burnt father (in Hell or similar), while this to an Afghan would 
be an insult to be wiped out with a dagger thrust. 

We took many photographs of Afghans, some resting at the edge 
of a road, some lying on tombstones. Our subjects tended to spit 
frequently, and more frequently in the presence of infidels. One 
small boy refused to have his picture taken, saying that the older 
men had told him we wanted it only to spit on it afterward. He 
would permit it to be taken only by a Muslim, and the test would 
be recitation of the Bismillah, the Muslim creed. Our only Muslim 
was Ali, the cook, and he was not a photographer. 

We went to the bazaar with a guide, a minor official of some 
sort. The area looked like the aftermath of an earthquake, as covered 
sections had been torn down and a wide avenue forced through. 
We said: "A pity it's ruined," an appropriate remark in front of 
ruins with which these countries abound, but this time it had no 
effect because the words were not understood. The Persian of Iran, 
haram keh khorabshod, gave way to the Afghan Persian, called dari, 
in which the phrase was hayfast k khorabshowed. On later trips to 
Afghanistan, dari presented problems to me and to my hearers, 
but I gained some respect by saying slowly and clearly that I spoke 
with the sweet accent of Shiraz, the tongue of Hafez and Saadi. 
At Herat, the shopkeepers declined to accept Persian money, so 
we could not shop for rugs and had to settle for matches and 
Afghan Toilet Soap. 

On our final night at Herat, we stayed up late to write letters 
home. We had to cover the back of each envelope with a number 
of stamps of the smallest denominations that added up to the 
necessary amount. We dropped a plan to send wires after one look 
at the poor condition of the storage batteries that were to supply 
the power. Besides, we did not know if "our" single wire was 
still down. 

On the return trip to Mashhad, we recorded the imposing shrine 
of Zayn al-Din Abu Bakr. There was more photography within the 
shrine of the Imam Reza at Mashhad, and then the truck and the 
Buick made their way back to Tehran, where the expedition of the 
Eighth Season of the Architectural Survey of the Iranian Institute 
disbanded. 
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These trips were most fruitful, as we were doing what had not 
been done before. The Institute gained hundreds and thousands 
of negatives, scores of plans and sketches, and copies of inscrip- 
tions, while the archives of the Institute were researched for ac- 
counts in many languages of the monuments and places we visited. 

Alone, I went across the desert to Damascus, then to Antioch 
and then to Beirut, and finally to Alexandria to depart by ship. My 
diary for December 2, 1937, reads: 

Up at 11:30. Not very large waves, but so arranged that the ship 

bucks from end to end. Very few hearty eaters at lunch. Picked up a 

story about Egyptians. At Cairo the Department of Agriculture re- 

ceived a wire stating that Lord Derby was arriving the following day 
on a ship headed for Alexandria. The men in that department were 
puzzled. Why had the wire not gone to the Ministry of Foreign 

Affairs? Perhaps this lord was an expert on farming, invited by some- 

one to inspect conditions in Egypt. A select committee was assembled 

апа hurried to Alexandria. A launch took them out to the ship. АП 
dressed up, they boarded in style and asked to be taken to Lord Derby's 

cabin. “Not his cabin, his stall," was the answer, the Lord being a 

huge bull, ordered for breeding purposes. 

So, I was on a ship, but my passport for that year fails to reveal 
where this voyage came to an end, or how I made my way back 


to Princeton. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Honeymoon 
in Iran 


Ez in 1938 I was back in Princeton, sharing an apartment on 
Nassau Street with Robert P. Griffing, Jr., a graduate student in 
the Department of Art and Archaeology. He soon went to Hawaii, 
where he was for many years the director of the Honolulu Academy 
of Art. 

I continued my association with Arthur Pope, giving a course 
on Islamic Architecture at his Institute, and writing articles for its 
Bulletin on aspects of our trips in Iran. I wrote “The Parthian Struc- 
tures at Takht-i Sulayman” for Antiquity, and “The Development 
of Mosaic Faience in Islamic Architecture in Iran” for Ars Islamica, 
This second piece was extensively cited for many years, and still 
is mentioned by experts writing on the subject. There was also 
work on the Antioch material resulting in two chapters in Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes, II: “The Plateau at Daphne” and “The Theater at 
Daphne.” 

I produced a restored plan of Antioch based on literary evidence 
and supported by our digs, and drew up a restored plan, with 
mosaics, of an excavated Roman bath. In retrospect, it seems fortu- 
nate that the Antioch excavations were cut short by the Turks. Our 
excavations failed to uncover any of the major monuments of the 
site, while they did uncover villas with Roman mosaics in such 
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numbers that the institutions contributing to the dig were offered 
more fine pictorial mosaics than could possibly be displayed. We 
have a large mosaic with a geometric design in our yard, on perma- 
nent loan. It is a six-person mosaic, which means in our terminology 
that at least six men are required to lift it. 

Arthur Pope arranged for Doris Duke Cromwell to invite me to 
her estate at nearby Somerville for tea. A single maid served tea 
on a spacious porch and I was queried about Iran. She planned to 
go there, and she did. I was struck by the nonchalance with which 
the rich view possessions. When I admired the unusual porch 
furniture she said, "Yes, we picked it up for nothing in the South 
Pacific, but then had to charter a steamer to bring it back." When 
I remarked that I would love to own a house on an island, she 
replied, “So would І... wait a minute I do own a house оп an 
island. In fact, I own an island." 

I continued on as a member of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
although I did no more work for Ernst Herzfeld. I believe he had 
left Princeton for Cairo. Rufus Morey was still willing to try to get 
me a teaching job. 

Anyway, I had something more important on my mind all the 
while. My former assistant in Antioch was back home in Erie, and 
I went to see her several times, not on matters concerning art and 
archaeology. І stayed in her parents’ home, and came to admire 
them both very much. Peg's mother was a pleasant, outgoing indi- 
vidual with a gift of making guests feel at ease. Peg's father was 
à businessman who took a great interest in his daughter, often 
visiting her at Wellesley when he was traveling, and advising her 
on the choice of a career. At first he objected to architecture, saying 
that she might endanger her health by constantly leaning over sets 
of blueprints. Nonetheless, when she stuck to her decision, he 
gave her his full support. 

Peg, naturally, felt much affection for her parents. At last she 
turned some affection in my direction and agreed to marry me. 

It seemed as if all Erie celebrated with a number of engagement 
parties in her honor, at which I was the object of friendly attention. 
While this was going on, Arthur Pope was setting up another trip 
to Iran. Mary Crane, an Arabic epigraphist, who had served under 
Myron Smith at Isfahan, was new, while Steve Nyman, our photog- 
rapher, had been with us in 1937. Arthur was especially pleased 
to have Peg come aboard. 
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Peg and I were married on March 31, 1939, at Washington Cross- 
ing, Pennsylvania, just over the border from New Jersey, since our 
license and blood test certificates were good only in that state. We 
had lunch with her parents, and the small wedding party at the 
Nassau Inn in Princeton, and later a most pleasant reception at the 
home of George and Eleanor Forsyth. We spent that night in the 
apartment on Nassau Street that Bob Griffing had been “forced” 
to leave. 

On the morning of April 1, bound for a honeymoon in Iran, we 
took the train to New York with six suitcases, and were soon in- 
stalled in a most attractive spacious cabin on the Normandie, replete 
with flowers and champagne provided by a group of friends. We 
landed at Cherbourg on the morning of the 7th, and went by boat 
train to Paris, where we stayed at the Hotel de France et Choiseul 
on the Rue St. Honoré, to which I had been introduced earlier by 
the Forsyths. How we got there so easily is still a mystery since in 
later years taxi drivers were unable to understand my “Rue St. 
Honoré, s'il vous plait,” nor friends grasp the name of the hotel 
over the phone. With Ali Amini, whom I visited in Paris after his 
dismissal as prime minister of Iran, I was reduced to having the 
manager of the hotel call him back to pronounce the name again. 

We went to the Gare de Lyon to check the two largest suitcases 
all the way through to Khanikin on the Persian frontier—being, in 
our emotional state, complete optimists—and then to the Café Deux 
Magots for a picon citron. There we joined Dean Meeks of the Yale 
Architecture School. On his recommendation, we adjourned to the 
Brasserie Bofinger for soup, lobster with green mayonnaise, green 
beans, mousse au chocolat and coffee. We hurried back to the 
hotel, got to the station in a great rush, and found our compartment 
on the Simplon-Orient Express just five minutes before it moved 
off at 10:15. The trip was marvelous, at the time and in retrospect, 
scarcely to be repeated these days. On the 8th we passed through 
Switzerland and on to Milan, where we paused for a few brief 
minutes. As Peg wrote in her notes: "The train runs so fast and 
pauses so very briefly for an occasional breather." In the afternoon 
ме saw a succession of famed towns— Vicenza, Padua, Venice, 
Trieste. The station at Trieste was filled with milling soldiers. How 
many will be required, we wondered, to subdue Albania? The 
Milan papers had informed us that Italian troops had landed and 
were marching on Tirana in order to "diffuse peace and preserve 
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Italian interests. King Zog has fled after releasing desperate crim- 
inals from the jails who roam the streets in bands and terrorize the 
Italians." Peg's notes place emphasis on the changing landscape, 
farming groups, shepherds with their sheep, and architectural fea- 
tures. We had dinner somewhere in Yugoslavia. 

On the 9th it was Easter Sunday. We rolled on, most of the day 
still in Yugoslavia. We opened an envelope saying "Do Not Open 
until Easter," and found inside a card with a narrow ridged metal 
band of some length. Following instructions, we ran a fingernail 
along the band and it gave out with "Happy Easter, Happy Easter." 
At the Belgrade station the cars coming from Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia failed to make connections with our train, which was 
further reduced at Nis where the cars going to Athens left us. Now, 
we had only a baggage car, a diner and three coaches. Dinner in 
Bulgaria: soup, trout meuniére, cauliflower, whipped cream des- 
sert, wine and mastika. During the night we passed through a 
corner of Greece and were not asked for our non-existent Greek 
visas, although our neighbor, a black-haired, black-eyed Byzantine 
beauty was disturbed in spite of her pleas: “Ne me dérangez pas." 

At 6:30 we were awakened by the Turkish customs officials, and 
just after 7:30 on April 10 pulled into the Istanbul station to be met 
by a Cook's agent. He took us by car to the landing, and then by 
launch across the Bosphorus from Europe to Asia. 

The morning view was of Istanbul enveloped in a fog which was 
rapidly burned away by a brilliant sun revealing the minarets and 
domes of Hagia Sophia and the Blue Mosque, and the Topkapi palace, 
high on the end of the Golden Horn. Along the steep slopes houses 
fascinating in their use of wood in pierced and carved balconies and 
each with a terraced garden. 

The launch contained two other passengers who had been with 
us on the Simplon-Orient for most of the trip. One was a French 
count with real leather luggage marked with his initials and crest, 
always begloved and ready, with dark glasses and cigarette lighter. 
He did not crave our friendship. The other was a mussed-up looking 
Syrian, fluent in Turkish and French, and even displaying an En- 
glish vocabulary when we exhibited some signs of sociability. The 
evening before we had overheard him talking to the Byzantine 
beauty and a Frenchman with a diplomatic passport, and proudly 
asserting, “Те ne jamais couché avec personne." 

At the station of Haydarpasha we boarded the Taurus Express. 
First, a long stretch bordering the southern shore of the Sea of 
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Marmora, very blue and dotted with sailboats, then a level and 
fertile country, and beyond a steady climb up into the mountains, 
passing a few small villages, a few men ploughing fields, and a 
few shepherds with tremendous flocks of sheep. The atmosphere 
was completely different in the Wagon Restaurant, where dark and 
heavily built men of the country relished their meals. The local 
hors d'oeuvres were good, as were the first of numerous lamb 
dishes. Dates and nuts and Turkish coffee completed the meals. 
We reached Ankara about 10 p.m. and strolled a few minutes 
through the very new station, which reminded us of a student's 
Beaux Arts project. 

On the 11th of April we continued through magnificent moun- 
tains. The station of Hajji Kiri was at a village at the very height 
of the Taurus range. A great break in the rocks ahead gave us a 
view over miles of green country. This point was the famous pass, 
the Cilician Gates, through which armies have marched since time 
immemorial. Before this we had stopped at a station where a small 
boy ran up to us with a tray of hyacinths. Bunches, purchased for 
less than five cents, perfumed the compartment. At Adana we sent 
а wire to Antioch giving our estimated time of arrival. At this point, 
two pages of Peg's voluminous record are missing. Whom could 
we have expected to meet us at the station in Antioch? And did 
they? The answers are as lost as those pages. 

On April 14 the train pulled into Baghdad East. Porters piled our 
luggage into a rickety carriage. Just then a car came from the hotel 
with a card from Arthur Pope, and we drove to the Maude Hotel 
with the luggage following in the carriage. We met Steve Nyman 
and Mary Crane, who informed us of the trials of the advance 
party, which had been delayed six days in the Syrian desert by 
mud. The difficulty had been with the tremendous trailer, named 
Eunice, which had cost $4,000 rather than the original estimate of 
$1,800, and which had already eaten up hundreds of dollars be- 
tween London and Baghdad. The problem was that the builders 
had confused Iran with Iraq. Consequently, they had built the 
trailer to travel on flat terrain rather than in the mountains of Iran. 
It was stored somewhere in Baghdad. 

Arthur Pope's standing was high in Baghdad. The expedition 
was invited to a magnificent dinner at the Iranian ambassador's 
residence, other guests being the American ambassador and his 
wife, and personnel from the Turkish and Egyptian embassies. The 
conversation became animated in a variety of languages. 
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On the afternoon of April 15, Peg and I got off in our new 
International Harvester truck, while Arthur and the others were 
in another car, a Buick. It took five hours to travel the 102 miles 
to Khanikin, most of it over a dirt road in very bad condition. We 
went through the town to the railroad station, where we set up 
housekeeping for the night in the Ladies Room of the station, with 
five cots. Supper was over by 11:30 p.m. We then slept as best 
we could. 

The next morning numerous travelers arrived at the station 
headed for Tehran to be present at the marriage of the Crown 
Prince. One was a friend, the Count de Clauzel, so we exchanged 
a few experiences with him before he went his way and we went 
ours. Getting out of Iraq was easy but entering Iran was tough. 
The process took from nine until noon, with every article and piece 
of baggage unloaded, each suitcase opened, cans of food counted, 
cameras, films and other items sealed. We made a lunch of the 
local speciality, chicken pilau, at Qasr-i Shirin. The afternoon 
seemed endless, but by seven we were at Kermanshah, where 
there seemed to be no trace of Pope and the other car. After about 
two hours, we located him in a different hotel. Peg was rapidly 
not enjoying many dishes cooked with sheep’s fat—roghan. 

On the 17th the expedition split into two sections. The lucky 
ones went out to the rock-cut grottoes with their Sasanian reliefs, 
called Taq-i Bustan, and on to the lofty inscription of Darius at 
Bisutun. I was the unlucky one. First, I found that the connection 
between the carburetor and the air filter had been stolen during 
the night. I drove the truck to a garage run by a Greek who spoke 
English. He had two brothers living in Detroit who, he insisted, 
were airplane pilots on a New York-Baghdad run. There was a 
French-speaking Arab at the garage who reported that eight days 
earlier Damascus had been half destroyed by shells fired from 
French warships in the Beirut harbor. (A quick check—109 kilome- 
ters from Beirut to Damascus.) With the truck repaired, I went to 
the customs, spending an entire day there arranging permission 
to move our supplies in transit to Tehran. Peg reported on the 
attentive servants who held open the door to the W.C. on the 
balcony for her. 

The next day, on to Hamadan. Lunch at a country restaurant— 
that’s what Peg called it—consisted of our Macy’s tomato juice and 
corned beef hash supplemented by local bread, rice and tea. A 
whole family helped to serve us and then declined any money for 
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their food, saying that it was a pleasure to have us and that we 
had not eaten anything at all. We crossed the Assadabad Pass, 
which took us above the snow line, and descended into Hamadan, 
where we stayed at the Hotel Alvand, with its rooms along second- 
story balconies. We did some photographing of monuments in the 
company of my old friend, Ali Akbar. 

We got a rather late start the next morning due to the need to 
repair a tire and wasting time searching for an ancient monument 
which, when found, was not ancient. The drive was pleasant, with 
planned stops to take movies of the truck in action, and lunch at 
the, to me, familiar Grand Hotel at Qazvin. On to Tehran and the 
Hotel Rey, with its delightful garden, and an excellent dinner in 
an adjoining restaurant run by a French woman. Then out to buy 
pistachios, almonds and figs. 

Tehran was gaily decorated for the wedding of the Crown Prince 
to Fawzia, a sister of King Farouk of Egypt. There were triumphal 
arches covered with carpets, lamps and mirrors, bunting and flags 
across the facades of all public buildings, pylons and fountains, 
huge photographs of the happy couple and of Reza Shah, and 
droshkas decorated with flags and paper flowers. Walking to the 
Imperial Bank, we found it took the usual half hour or more to 
cash a few travelers’ checks; many, many slips to be filled out and 
signed and countersigned. Next day, in the afternoon, we went to 
the police station to secure travel permits, and then to the stores 
shopping for caviar, vodka, bread and lemons for an after-dinner 
party. 

On the morning of the 21st we all started off for a day’s outing, 
the Buick taking the lead. At a turnoff to the Chalus Pass, the Buick 
waited a long time for the truck to catch up. Meanwhile, two English- 
men drove up іп a battered car. One had driven all the way from 
Shanghai except for a 300-mile stretch by ship around a part of 
India when he got tired. The other had abandoned his car some 
900 miles back along the road. They were soldiers of fortune, one 
having served with both the Chinese and Japanese armies. They 
said things were going so well for the Chinese that it looked like 
the end of Japan as a nation, possibly the worst prediction of the 
decade. As we headed up the Chalus Pass, winter was much in 
evidence, with gangs of workmen tackling banks of snow at least 
ten feet high. We made it to the top and after a great deal of 
photography coming and going, were back at Tehran by evening. 

It would now appear that the expedition was concentrating on 
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the royal wedding celebrations. Arthur Pope had one ticket to all 
the select events and three or four of us used it to get into each 
event. One afternoon it was a sports display in the stadium. We 
were seated in the section strewn with rugs and near the Persian 
gentlemen in frock coats and high hats. We stopped by our favorite 
pastry shop on the way back to the hotel to find ants over all the 
eclairs. Another day we went to the extensive parade grounds to 
the north of the city to witness the military review. Refused admis- 
sion at one gate because the men were not in "smoking," we went 
to another and entered easily. We waited an hour and a half for 
the review to begin, and then it went on from three until six forty- 
five. And I am sure there were no restrooms. Displays of trick 
riding kept the audience interested, followed by cavalry maneuvers, 
a fly-over by 75 planes, a march past by contingents of Egyptian 
and Turkish soldiers and French and British sailors, and then the 
Persian military display. We were able to leave before the review 
ended, although this was not permitted, because we began to count 
the troops out loud as they went by and to write down their num- 
bers. Whispering broke out around us, and eventually an official 
came up and politely asked us to leave. 

On the last day, a long parade wound through the main avenues 
with floats representing fairies, agriculture, airplanes, happiness, 
marriage, etc. A gala occasion was an invitation, extended by Cor- 
nelius Engert, the chargé d’affaires, to luncheon at the American 
Legation. Let us read Peg’s account of the meal: 

The table a lovely sight, twelve places set with Lenox china, 

white with a gold band with stars and eagles, and the decora- 

tions purple and lavender—lavender place doilies, purple gob- 
lets in three sizes and centerpieces of fresh lilacs. First, caviar, 
then a baked potato and egg combination, then a chicken cas- 
serole containing nuts and tomatoes, red and white wine with 
these courses. The dessert, a cake topped by chocolate ice 
cream and whipped cream. Fruit and candies and, in the draw- 
ing room, brandy and coffee. 
Sometimes I feel that this account should be entitled, “Forty Years 
of Meals in the Middle East.” That same evening Arthur Pope 
talked to a group of Iranians and Americans, showing color slides, 
and Steve followed with his movie on rug weaving. 

Most evenings we adjourned after dinner to a neighboring garden 
café for chocolate or coffee glaces and pastry. At six the orchestra 
played the national anthem and all rose to their feet, then waltzed 
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to Strauss, etc. Several days were spent in recording mosques, 
shrines and tomb towers in the vicinity of Tehran, such as Ray, 
Varamin and Demavand villages. Arthur pursued one important 
scholarly interest. This was his continuing effort to identify centers 
of ceramic production from the eleventh century on by the collection 
of sherds from every site and place we visited, in particular sherds 
that were “wasters.” These were ceramic pieces that were spoiled 
in the firing, warped out of shape, etc., and hence were thrown 
out at the kiln site. Sherds piled up in his room at the hotel and 
he sometimes dined on а can of Macy's beef stew rather than come 
to the dining room. He also consumed a lot of chocolate bars. 

It was May 6 before a program of activity had been agreed on 
and all the boxes and parcels released from the customs, after 
many, many hours spent on prying them loose from officialdom. 
The following day Peg, Mary Crane and I started south to Varamin 
and its Il Khanid monuments. When we stopped for benzine and 
found we had no money, I left Peg and Mary as hostages for what 
had been put in the tank while I returned to pick up the necessary 
funds. Our investigation of a shrine with a tile mihrab was inter- 
rupted by an army officer who ordered us out in the rudest manner. 
However, we found the rais-i mu'aref, who sent us back with his 
Baba, an aged servant, then followed himself and, with many bows, 
calmed down the officer. He explained the latter's behavior as a 
desire to appear important before foreign ladies. 

Baba (Papa)—about 60, father of many children, youngest about ten, 

is never tired, never eats lunch, so he says. Short, stocky, head round, 

dull brown, moustache grayish white with long drooping ends—as 

in Chinese paintings—talks all the time, orders everyone about, no 
respect for so-called superiors. 

We broke the routine by holding tea parties for distinguished 
Persians on the balcony of the hotel, decorated with a splendid 
тир purchased by Arthur, block prints, and boxes and bowls of 
antiquity. They all enjoyed Persian cigarettes and Macy’s candy, 
and fresh flowers. One guest recommended the restaurant in the 
Hotel Firdausi and we had excellent meals there, prepared by a 
former chef of the Ile de France. 

Would we ever get off from Tehran? Here is one of my days, 
May 13: 

Got out truck, drove to custom's house and found our agent 


Rachmanou, went together to Auto Monopoly, sent from there to 
General Motors parts office, talked with director, talked with head of 
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parts division. Took head mechanic to museum to see the GMC. (The 

truck of the previous expedition which had been garaged there and 

which we wanted to sell.) Said farewell to M. Godard. Lunch. To 

Museum. Long talk with museum official Dr. Faramandi. Pulled 

GMC truck through the street with the International truck, rope 

breaking only once. Long discussion at garage. Back to museum, more 

talk with Faramandi, collected Pope's cameras, discussed dating of 
stucco with Dr. Bahrami. Went to Irantour and had long talk with 

Salour, charming man just over five feet tall, concerning the sale of 

the truck and the difficulty he had pleasing American tourists. Re- 

turned to hotel, and out to shop for sun helmets and bought two 
because of pressure brought to bear by Arthur. (Since Egypt, have 
always hated sun helmets.) 

Although the supplies had been gathered, we were struggling 
to get residence permits, photographic permits and travel permits. 
This entailed several visits to the police station, and as the days 
went by we discussed more frequently the sad plight of our fi- 
nances. Arthur Pope “touched” a number of his Persian friends to 
enable us to get out of town. 

Leaving Tehran on the afternoon of May 15 heading due south, 
we were distributed between the truck, myself driving, and the 
Buick, with the Buick carrying the larger number, because of ill- 
nesses resulting from a succulent Persian meal the night before. 
We were looking for the village of Saveh, which was not easy to 
find. In the dark we came to a railroad crossing with a guard but 
failed to get directions as he understood only Turkish. Arthur in- 
sisted on spending the night in the desert. We made camp in a 
steadily increasing wind, which forced us to shift the car and truck 
around to try to cut off its blasts. We unloaded cots, blankets, 
utensils and food, and Sarkis prepared an excellent meal under 
trying conditions. 

The process of unloading revealed that Mary's sleeping Бар and 
all the luggage prepared for the trip had been left behind in the 
hotel’s storeroom. Arthur insisted on sleeping in the open but the 
rest of us gradually made our way inside the vehicles. Wakened 
at five by the sound of the bells of a passing camel caravan, we 
found we were on the outskirts of a deserted village with vaulted 
houses that would have offered better accommodations. We got 
directions to Saveh, and after breakfast were fortunate enough to 
pass a point where a qanat line came to the surface, so we had a 
good wash-up all around. 

The qanat system is unique to Iran. A deep well is sunk at the 
base of the mountains to act as a master shaft. A tunnel is dug 
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from the master shaft in the direction of villages on the valley floor. 
A series of vertical shafts along its course provides the diggers with 
air and a means of getting rid of the earth in baskets drawn to the 
surface by a rope and windlass. When the tunnel emerges on the 
surface, the water flows in a trench, which irrigates the fields and 
the villages. We washed in an open trench of this type. 

On to Saveh, and a warm welcome from the proper officials. 
Soon we were installed in three rooms of the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Building, just across from the Masjid-i Jami’ of the Seljuq 
period. We worked all day in the mosque, and then made a visit 
to the bazaar to buy potatoes, onions, wooden spoons, miniature 
pottery and miniature saddle bags, the latter selling for 24 cents. 
Steve went back to Tehran in the afternoon to pick up the forgotten 
items. The rest of us continued our work the following day amid 
a stream of people bringing in sherds to show Arthur. 

The route led on to Isfahan and to the Hotel Cyrus. We recorded 
monuments in and around Isfahan, including Azadan and Pir-i 
Bakran, both of the Il Khanid period, and it was at this time that 
I decided to concentrate on monuments of that period, as well as 
to plan all the important gardens. They became subjects for Peg’s 
watercolors. There were several antique shops on the Chahar Bagh, 
one owned by a persistent French-speaking Jew who tried to appeal 
to us in a variety of ways. "J'ai quelque chose de bleu pour 
madame" — after he learned that Peg liked blue. "J'ai six enfants," 
he said plaintively in asking us to set our own prices, and "restez 
tranquille," and "soyez contente." 

On May 26 Arthur left for Tehran and two days later flew to 
London. Steve Nyman went along to bring back the Buick, and 
they had a police escort. Steve told us this story about the drive 
to Tehran. The car stopped abruptly on a lonely stretch of road 
between low hills. The police escort got out and stopped every car 
and truck and bus that arrived from either direction, and told the 
drivers they could not move again until the Buick did. In a short 
time boys and men appeared over the hills, selling melons, nuts, 
and yoghurt. The drivers worked and worked until the Buick 
started. Then the traffic resumed in both directions. 

The most enterprising antique dealer in town knew Mary from 
an earlier trip she had made with Doris Duke Cromwell and James 
Cromwell, and one afternoon he took us to his house, where we 
saw the faience panels being made to adorn the Cromwell's Persian 
villa in Hawaii. We watched the craftsmen at work; we saw the 
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full-size drawings on paper, these drawings being cut into smaller 
sections and pasted onto glazed tiles, then trimmed away with a 
small ax or hatchet. One little boy was constantly employed in 
sharpening the tools on an oil stone. The pieces were fitted together 
on another pattern on the floor, and the plaster backing was 
applied. Then our host served tea: lemonade in heavy gold deco- 
rated crystal goblets, tea in glasses within silver holders made in 
Isfahan, along with gaz (a kind of nougat), pistachios, almonds, 
pumpkin seeds, cakes, cherries and cucumbers. 

The next morning a dealer took us to a pottery shop in the bazaar 
that he either subsidized or owned outright. Our discussion with 
the head workman was through the French of our friend. We asked 
about the composition of coloring matters for the blue, green, white, 
black and other colors, and saw the materials. Before we left, the 
head workman received his monthly wage of $9. He also molded 
on his wheel three bowls for us. At the hotel, we drew designs 
taken from Sasanian examples and early Islamic ceramics. Another 
day he fired them in colors with a transparent overglaze. It had 
been our intention to persuade our dealer friend to make this kind 
of thing for the tourist trade instead of the hideous shoe ashtrays, 
etc., which the shops turned out, but he expressed no interest and 
we still have the bowls. 

One afternoon and evening we spent in a vain attempt to hear 
the famed bulbuls, nightingales, of Isfahan. First, to the garden of 
Akbarzadeh, out of town, where we had tea and then were des- 
perately silent as dusk deepened and night came. No bulbuls. Back 
to town and on to the Bagh-i Nau: tremendous sycamores, hon- 
eysuckle hedges, rose bordered avenues, terraces, staircases and 
waterfalls, but no bulbuls. 

We took trips up and down the Ayenda River to study bridges 
and tomb towers. On occasion we were guests of the British head 
of a mission hospital and of British employed in the Imperial Bank. 
Late one day a determined search for walnuts and cocoa turned 
up the latter in a small shop in Armenian Julfa across the river. 
Back at the hotel, we shooed off the antique dealers who were 
always awaiting our return, got the Coleman stove and sugar from 
the truck, set up a kitchen on the terrace outside our room and— 
made fudge. 

Another day we got an early start for the village of Ashtarjan, 
some 20 miles to the southwest of Isfahan. The road as far as Pir-i 
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Bakran was bumpy, and we stopped there to ask about the one 
ahead. Opinions were about equally divided as to whether the 
road was passable for a car. We took a local guide with us and 
went ahead along a narrow lane, through fields, across ditches, 
and over bridges that seemed a little narrower than the truck. In 
two and a half hours we were at the village and well rewarded by 
a most impressive Il Khanid monument. The locals furnished us 
with tea and then joined us in the mosque, spreading rugs in the 
aisle and setting up a samovar. In all the recording we did, there 
was never any hostility, only too many people trying to get too 
close to see what we were doing. Our trucks were always green, 
why I don’t know, and we puzzled the more persistent intruders 
by asking in Persian: “Do you see anything green?” 

We were now joined again by Steve and by a Police Lieutenant 
Kashvi, resplendent in a beautiful blue uniform with belt, revolver 
and sword. His duty was to see that Steve did not turn his movie 
camera on any dismal or unflattering subjects. On the afternoon 
of June 7 we headed south from Isfahan, making fine time until 
the truck suddenly stopped. With the help of passing drivers, we 
mended a cracked distributor cap, and at 9:00 p.m. arrived at 
Abadeh, noteworthy for its very attractive rest house: rooms open- 
ing onto a long porch and overlooking a delightful garden. Dinner 
about ten thirty, noisy with heavy trucks drawing up and racing 
the engines. To bed. The noise stopped and the next morning we 
discovered why it had been quiet. Lieutenant Kashvi had simply 
taken all the ignition keys from the drivers and told them to come 
after their keys in the morning. 

Up before six, and after breakfast of Macy’s sausages, jam, instant 
coffee and a local omelette, we proceeded to Persepolis, getting 
there before noon. A warm reception from the excavator, Dr. Erich 
Schmidt, who welcomed us into the expedition house, which turned 
out to be the restored harem quarters. Waiting until 6:00 p.m. to 
escape the heat of the day, Dr. Schmidt led us halfway up the 
slope behind the platform to a terrace garden, where we drank 
Shiraz wine and watched the sun go down in a blaze of glory. 
Departing for Shiraz before eight, we engaged іп the local driver's 
game en route. Drivers approaching each other turned their head- 
lights off and on, the aim apparently being to turn them on at the 
last second so as to blind the other driver. We had a list of won, 
lost and drawn traffic duels before we got to Shiraz. 
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Lieutenant Kashvi was proving to be an annoying companion 
just when the hot weather was making us irritable. He insisted on 
accompanying us everywhere, bitterly complaining of the heat, 
clad always in his heavy wool uniform. We took to waiting until 
he had settled down for his nap after lunch, and then knocked on 
the door to say we were going out to record a monument. After a 
few times, he said: “Со on, leave me." 

One morning we were called by Sarkis at 4:00 a.m., and after a 
quick breakfast, accompanied by Kashvi, were on our way to the 
Sasanian palace of Sarvistan. The route was along the edge of a 
dry salt lake, across a hot, dry valley to the green village to Sarvistan, 
where we asked directions and were shown a shapeless mass rising 
from an open plain. It took us forty-five minutes to cover the five 
miles of dust, rocks and irrigation ditches to the Sasanian palace. 
The palace had been planned and photographed before but never 
with the thoroughness it now received. The day was scorching, 
our three gallons of water ran out, and Kashvi looked miserable. 
But we finished our work in time to return to Shiraz by early 
evening. We drank everything in sight: mineral water, soda water, 
lime squash, ice water, and on and on. Of course, at Shiraz we 
enjoyed the bazaars, the tombs of the poets and some of the gardens. 

Early in June we left Shiraz to spend the night with the expedition 
at Persepolis. An easy run of seven hours took us to Isfahan and 
to our home, the Hotel Cyrus. The next morning I went to the post 
office to send a cable to Arthur Pope. It included the words, 
"exhausted funds," and "pressing debts." In the maidan, main 
square, where advance arrangements had been made to take 
movies, I found scores of policemen driving out all donkeys and 
almost all the inhabitants. 

The work went ahead, and we felt more optimistic after receiving 
a wire from Arthur saying "stick" and stating that 25 pounds sterling 
had been sent with 50 more to come. One day we rode in two 
droshkas to the village of Gaz, with its mosque of the Seljuq and 
Mongol periods. A short distance away was the hamlet of Mur- 
chehkhur, which the Persian dictionary gives as "anteater" in En- 
glish. Now there are no anteaters in Iran, and I believe the name 
means "ant eaten." Another scorching hot day. We absorbed great 
bowls of cool, tart yoghurt, with not an ant in sight. 

While planning the gardens of the Chehel Sutun palace, I 
negotiated with a painter who was restoring some of the painted 
panels; as a result, three of his reproductions in oil are now in our 
dining room. An afternoon in search of ice cream led us to a Russian 
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woman who owned a pastry shop on the maidan, but had no ice 
cream for sale. Sensing our disappointment, she produced large 
dishes for us; they were of the ice cream she had made for her 
own guests of the evening. We were aided in this enterprise by an 
English-speaking Armenian who appeared from his nearby shop, 
where he was the agent of the British-American Bible Society. 

One morning we saw a performance at a local zur khaneh, “house 
of strength.” The beating of the drum could be heard as we walked 
through a narrow vaulted street into a twisting passageway, to 
emerge in a vaulted room lit by glass globes set in а dome. About 
a dozen men in a sunken area in the center were clothed in brocaded 
drawers and carried red plaid bath towels over their shoulders. 
Benches covered with rugs surrounded the pit; the walls were 
covered with towels and hangings. The drummers sat on a platform 
decorated with photographs of champions, palilavans. The perfor- 
mance was under way. 

The drummer chanted to his beats. The champions came on 
center stage by turns. They went into their acts—twisting rapidly 
around; doing push-ups; exercising with very large solid wood 
dumbbells, which were tossed high in the air and caught; exercising 
with metal bows, the ends joined by chains, which were held high 
above their heads and shaken in time with the drum beats; exercis- 
ing with heavy wooden shields; wrestling. One man lay on the 
floor while six shields were piled on top of him, and then four men 
stood on the platform of shields. Each town has numerous zur 
khanehs, patronized by the laboring class, either before or after 
the day's work. The origin is said to go far back in history to a time 
when Iran was under foreign domination, and resistance was planned 
by those who trained themselves with mock weapons. In fact, the 
chant consists of passages from the Shah Nameh, the epic poem of 
ancient Iran composed by Firdausi about A.D. 1000. 

From Isfahan we drove north. At Qumm we turned east toward 
Kashan, an ancient town renowned for its ceramic production in 
the twelfth through the fourteenth centuries. At the Bagh-i Fin, 
the Garden at Fin, situated in the suburb of Kashan, we set up 
housekeeping beneath a spacious vault fronting on a bubbling pool. 
The garden is described in one of my later published accounts: 

Fin merits close attention and special interest because it is an 

admirable example of the monumental royal garden, and be- 


cause it is the very epitome of the Persian garden— this single 
example displays all the most desired features and elements. 
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It expresses a series of accentuated contrasts between the arid, 
inhospitable landscape outside the walls and the lush foliage 
within. Outside water is scarce and precious; here it flows with 
superabundance to produce a dense jungle of growth. 

The plan arrangement of Fin calls sharply to mind the Persian 
garden carpets, for all the elements of the multiple channels, 
orchards, flower beds and pavilions are present in a similar 
relationship. All the channels are lined, sides and bottom, with 
blue faience tiles so that the very water seems bright and gay 
until it flows into one of the larger pools. 

I have no memory of the toilet facilities, if any, but do recall that 
we swam in the pool and enjoyed the cooking of Sarkis. Peg and 
I worked steadily recording the entire layout in detail, and at Prince- 
ton we produced a very large finished drawing, which has been 
reproduced many times. 

It was time to return to Tehran, where we spent several days 
shopping at the newly opened store of Kafaroff, a Russian who 
sported a monocle. Of the several rugs we bought from him, only 
one is still in our possession, a Shirvan for which we paid $35. 

Near the end of June, we left Tehran in the late afternoon to 
spend the night in the Grand Hotel at Qazvin and to get an early 
start next morning, which enabled us to stop once more at the 
mausoleum of Oljeitu at Sultaniyah. Under the shade of huge trees 
on the bank of a stream, we ate lunch: largely from Macy's—cold 
beans, cold ham, jam, bread and canned figs. At Zenjan, the town 
famous for handmade knives, we acquired all types, one a complete 
knife, fork and spoon set. I wanted to spend a night at Mianeh, 
but Peg and Mary refused, having read in the guide to Iran about 
the local ticks, said to produce a serious illness. Some distance 
further on we stopped at an Armenian-run tea house, and settled 
in for dinner, and the night on hard wooden plank beds. Breakfast 
in the courtyard occurred in the company of a chicken and a litter 
of ducklings, and we continued on through green and well-watered 
Azerbaijan to reach Tabriz by noon. We were warmly welcomed 
at the home of Dr. J. Christy Wilson. 

We worked, as usual, at the local monuments, including the Blue 
Mosque and the mosque of Ali Shah, and, with Christy as our 
guide, did the sights around Tabriz, such as Shah Gol, a terraced 
garden overlooking an artificial lake, of which we drew the plans. 
We made a vain effort to find a road to Shahi Island in Lake Re- 
zayieh. An island reached by road? Some years earlier the expe- 
dition of the Oriental Institute at Persepolis had acquired an airplane 
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and also a special permit from the Ministry of War to photograph 
ancient sites and a few modern cities from the air. One of the sites 
so recorded was the island of Shahi. Now, when Hulagu, grandson 
of Ghengiz Khan, led his Mongol forces across Iran, he established 
his headquarters near Maragha and died in this same region. His- 
torians gave differing accounts of his burial, but one of them stated 
that he had been buried, with his treasures, on the island in the 
lake near Maragha. There is only one such lake and one such 
island—Shahi. And the photograph from the air showed rock cut- 
tings on an exposed rocky ledge. So Sarkis and I set out with 
blanket rolls, canned goods and a water jug for the railroad station. 
We returned two hours later. There was a train to a port on the 
lake, and then a ferry to Shahi, but we learned that the ferry ran 
two days after the train. 

On July 1 we started off again, this time in our truck, and went 
some 30 kilometers south along the edge of the lake to a village 
where I parked the truck and we hired a guide and two donkeys. 
The donkeys cost about a dollar a day, the guide half-a-dollar. We 
started walking across the dry lake bed, skirting around occasional 
pools of water, and stopped at a small settlement where two or 
three families lived off their flocks and drank very brackish water 
from shallow wells. I purchased a large kilim off the floor of one 
mud house. I also examined a man who complained of abdominal 
pains, and gave hima note to Dr. Lamb at the American missionary 
hospital in Tabriz, and he started off at once. Later Dr. Lamb told 
me he never arrived. 

The island began to loom up ahead. By late afternoon we were 
in the shadow of an imposing cliff. Guided to a small village and 
ensconced in part of a house belonging to one of the inhabitants, 
I spent the next two days exploring the island in a fruitless search 
for tomb and treasure house. I did survey and measure the rock 
cuttings, and that was all. The negative report found its place in 
my publication on the Islamic architecture of Iran. 

We made a very early start back to Tabriz on the 4th because we 
did not want to miss the Fourth of July picnic, which was already 
in progress in a Persian garden to the west of the city. It was 
attended largely by missionary personnel, and an excellent lunch 
was spread out on kilims, with American flags for decoration and 
“America” in place of the usual blessing. 

I queried the British consul at Tabriz as to whether the news 
from Europe would suggest that we leave Iran at once. He said 
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there was no immediate cause for alarm, but if war should break 
outthe best way home would be by way of Bombay and the Pacific. 

One afternoon, with Christy Wilson as our guide, we headed 
north in the truck, some 40 miles to the town of Marand to inspect 
its mosque with its fourteenth-century mihrab prayer niche. Another 
15 miles or so to the north, we came to the facade of a ruined 
caravanserai, clearly of the fourteenth century. After a night at a 
nearby tea house in the company of road workers and villagers, 
we were up early the next morning to write notes, draw a plan, 
take photographs and copy a fragmentary inscription that seemed 
to be in Persian. This monument is no longer extant, having been 
destroyed for its sandstone blocks and its bricks during World War II. 

Roads pointing north, washed out in many places by recent 
floods, led us into the border town of Julfa. We drove east of the 
town to gaze at the steel railway bridge crossing the Aras River—the 
frontier with the Soviet Union. I recalled that a few years earlier, 
when meeting Arthur Pope here, I had tried to get as far as the 
middle of the bridge, where a painted white line marked the actual 
border. As I edged closer, the Soviet sentry on the other side raised 
his rifle. I pointed to the line, he raised the rifle higher, and I 
retreated without an argument. 

We had a beer in the station buffet, and conversed with the chief 
of police, who warned us that the direct road to Khoi was under 
water. So, we retraced our route to Marand and then turned west 
to Khoi. At that town, we collected a guide who took us to see a 
lofty tower of skulls. Not a savage memento of warfare, when 
towers of human skulls were erected in earlier centuries, but the 
skulls of mountain sheep and goats. The tower was built to com- 
memorate a hunt of the Safavid ruler, Shah Isma'il, which took 
place early in the sixteenth century. We also visited a well-preserved 
brick and stone Armenian church. Then, onward again, more to 
the southwest, to the village of Shapur, where we set up housekeep- 
ingon the roof of the Hotel Tabriz with our own kitchen and beds. 

The next day, on south, descending towards a wide green plain 
to the west of Lake Rezayieh, stopping for a few minutes at the 
village of Gavalan, where Christy Wilson passed out his Christian 
tracts. The plain proper was studded with orchards and vineyards. 
We stopped at the town of Rezayieh and the Hotel Ladan. There 
was trouble at the police station, more than might have been the 
case because it was Friday, the Muslim Sabbath, and we had to 
talk to the chief through a messenger who shuttled back and forth 
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between his house and our hotel. The next town on our itinerary 
was Sauj Bulagh, beyond the southern end of the lake, but the 
chief said we could not go there and we could not visit the monu- 
ments and take pictures until a particular officer had been located, 
possibly the next day. Nor could Christy get a permit to return to 
Tabriz until the next day. Our travel permit was good for any place 
in Iran, but for a few exceptions written on the reverse, and one 
of these was the new name for Sauj Bulagh—a name still unknown 
in Rezayieh. 

We did get in a little work at the mosque and tomb towers that 
afternoon, and more the next morning, which included a call on 
the now friendly chief of police, who informed us that Sauj Bulagh 
was in a troubled area and they wanted to avoid any difficulties 
for foreigners. Later, in Tabriz, the British consul told us that some 
20,000 to 40,000 Kurdish tribesmen were in revolt in that region. 
Later—many years later—I learned that their numbers were very 
much smaller. Back over 200 miles of road to Tabriz, stopping at 
the pass near Gavalan to have a clear view of famed Mount Ararat, 
rising from near the junction of the borders of Turkey and the 
Soviet Union. 

Other days, other trips. One to Maragha to study and record the 
several tomb towers of the Seljuq and Il Khanid periods. Another 
to the Tabriz carpet factory. Before each loom, three to five persons 
sat at a low, wooden shelf. They were mainly children who looked 
to be about five years old. One adult directed each group. The 
children were paid three cents a day and the adults up to 20 cents. 
A large carpet, the work of six to seven months, sold for about $400. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Fever in Baghdad 


4 was full of difficulties for us. First there were financial 
problems. At Tabriz we had sent a wire to Arthur Pope in Paris 
asking for funds and permission to leave Iran. Now a note from 
Christy Wilson stated that the wire had been returned because 
"Ackerpope" was no longer a registered cable address. І assumed 
that Arthur had failed to pay for it. Akbarzadeh showed up and 
wanted payment, at least in part, of the Isfahan hotel bill. We 
Squeezed out enough funds to pay our most pressing debts, and 
then word came that Arthur had sent $121 to an antique dealer for 
us. Mary received some money from Cromwell, and of course she 
shared it with the rest of us. 

In addition to the problems of our finances, we encountered 
three other difficulties: getting our purchases— rugs, pottery, min- 
iatures and smaller items—cleared for export; getting our films 
passed by the police; and obtaining exit visas. 

On July 18 I began to work on the export of our purchases, and 
by the 20th I had received all the necessary instructions from an 
official at the main customs house. On the 21st I wrote a long letter 
to the head of the Tehran customs, accompanying it with lists of 
all the objects we had. On the 23rd I picked up the export permits. 
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Meanwhile the needed boxes had been carpentered and the objects 
carefully packed. The permits were finally ready on the 24th and 
I took them to the railroad customs, accompanied by a recom- 
mended shipping agent. If you think everything was now cut-and- 
dried, well, that’s what I thought. Then reality set in. 

I called on Mr. Zabi, the director of customs, and his inspectors 
began to examine the boxes, looking, of course, at every piece. 
Trouble arose when the inspectors realized they couldn’t finish the 
job by closing time at 1:00 p.m. because there were additional boxes 
that contained antiquities, which had been cleared at the museum 
and sealed. A great deal of angry discussion went on among them 
before our original boxes were repacked and sealed. On the 26th 
we returned to the same inspectors, who insisted on opening all 
the boxes sealed at the museum. They spent all morning looking 
at each item, and placing exorbitant valuations on some. Finally 
they were repacked and the duty paid. On the 27th we signed the 
official register, a supposedly simple operation that took nearly an 
hour. We loaded the boxes into the truck, and paid a final call on 
Mr. Zabi, who offered his regrets if we had been inconvenienced, 
but stressed his duty to adhere to all rules and regulations. 

The clearance of our film by the police failed to occur at the time 
agreed upon, because they were too busy. The second attempt was 
relatively easy, although a number of our views of buildings, into 
which donkeys or unexpected groups of people had intruded, were 
impounded. 

In those same days we had been trying to obtain exit visas. On 
our second visit to the police, we were informed that the necessary 
letters had been prepared, and that we should go to the district 
office of the Ministry of Finance to obtain the final signatures. Once 
there, we were informed that since we had been in the country for 
longer than three months it was necessary to produce evidence 
that we had earned no income and hence were not liable for taxes. 
We applied to the American Consulate and the American Legation, 
where Mr. Engert very kindly drafted a letter at once. After a trip 
to the railway customs, we came back to collect the letter and its 
Persian translation, and carry it to the district office. There, we 
waited in vain until closing time. On the 27th we were back at this 
office, just after 7:00 a.m., and had the necessary signature within 
an hour, waiting meanwhile in the office of a very pleasant little 
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man who took papers servants brought to his desk and sent them 
along to other places. 

At the main office of the Ministry we had to wait a comparatively 
Short time before receiving a small slip of paper exempting us from 
payment of income taxes. But we almost ran into a disaster when 
one official discovered that the Persian translation of Engert's letter 
was unsigned. Disaster was averted by an appeal to a higher official 
with the explanation that Mr. Engert could not write Persian. We 
hied ourselves to the police department, where after forty minutes 
we received our passports complete with exit visas. Out in the 
truck I discovered one visa had not been signed, so I returned to 
have this oversight corrected. 

The days were extremely hot and we welcomed every opportu- 
nity to go seven miles north of Tehran to the higher and cooler 
area of Shemiran. One Friday, M. and Mme. Godard asked us up 
for the day to their house at Jamalabad, high up in that area, for 
swimming, lunch, rest, swimming and tea. They were gracious 
hosts. Madame, who spoke some English, served a marvelous 
lunch, and we expressed our unfeigned admiration of many ar- 
tifacts they owned, including some splendid rugs. I wonder if they 
had trouble exporting all their treasures from Iran. 

On another evening, to Shemiran for dinner at the Engerts' home. 
Arriving after dark, we were ushered into the garden by white- 
coated servants carrying oil lamps, and onto the wide verandah, 
also lamp-lit. Diplomats from three countries were the other guests. 
After cocktails we moved to the terrace below, where the table was 
set inside an old Qajar tent with the side flaps tied up. The house 
was formerly the summer residence of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the tent was pitched on the site of the elephant's bath, 
the elephant in question belonging to Nasr al-Din Shah, a Qajar 
ruler of the late nineteenth century. 

Another day I made good a promise to Peg to take her to the 
Caspian Sea. With Sarkis we set off in the truck one afternoon, 
crossed the pass on the Chalus road, and were on the gradual 
down-grade when at eight o'clock, in the pitch dark, the truck 
stopped and refused to start. We tried all the more obvious pos- 
sibilities, aided by two drivers who stopped with their truck. Two 
hours’ work proved useless, and when they asked for about $12 
to take us to Chalus, we decided to spend the night in the truck. 
However, we were soon discouraged by lack of food and emerging 
hordes of mosquitoes. Seeing the lights of an approaching car, we 
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took up positions across the road, forcing it to stop. It turned out 
to bea roadster with four people who, after some gru mbling, agreed 
to take us aboard. Peg sat in the rumble seat with a Persian, some 
very large auto parts, and her suitcase held by the Persian. I crammed 
with the others into the front seat. Half-an-hour later we were in 
Chalus and in its good hotel. 

After an early breakfast next morning we began operations to 
rescue the car. To the post office to send off an “urgent” telegram 
to Steve. This took an hour, and although "urgent" is supposed 
to mean instantly, it took three hours to get to Tehran. About two 
hours later the hotel secured a car for our return to the truck—an 
ancient Ford sedan: inside floor almost totally missing, springs 
sagging or gone, locks all broken so that the doors swung open. 
Two drivers accompanied us, one who talked or sang all the time, 
Sometimes with his hands on the wheel and sometimes waving 
them around his head. The engine boiled over every few minutes, 
but there was plenty of water along the roadside. We found Sarkis 
had obtained help in pushing the truck to a nearby post office. He 
had been working on the car with the help of passing drivers. Our 
drivers got into the act, and in less than an hour the motor was 
running. 

After lunch back at the hotel and a swim in the lukewarm waters 
of the Caspian, we noticed that the lights of the car were not 
working, so we made a fuse from spare wires, etc., and set off for 
Tehran, delayed along the way by thousands of road workers re- 
pairing and rebuilding the highway. We were halted by red flags 
signalling dynamiting ahead, halted by trucks unloading stone, 
halted by a huge boulder in the road that was being urged to one 
side by 25 men armed with crowbars and chanting: "Ya Ali! Ya 
АШ” calling on Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad, for 
help. Along the way we picked up a young Persian student from 
among the passengers on a truck that had run out of benzine, and 
reached Tehran about 9:30 p.m. 

On the late afternoon of the 30th we drove from Tehran to Qumm, 
where we spent the night on the roof of a tea house in the company 
of only one other traveler but a number of large fleas. The next 
morning Peg and Mary shopped in the bazaar for mug-shaped 
glasses painted with figures of animals and trees, which were care- 
fully packed in a straw ball. A quick run brought us to the town 
of Sultanabad, later to be called Arak, and its rather good hotel. 
But a minor tragedy struck. We discovered that the rear door of 
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the truck had opened along the way and the straw ball, Sarkis’ 
blanket roll, and Peg’s traveling flatiron had fallen out. At the police 
post we reported the loss and signed a statement, and then after 
lunch made an excursion to the village of Sarouk, some 25 miles 
distant, recommended by the officials at the Tehran museum as 
the site of interesting ancient monuments. Two tomb towers were 
there and others along the way —also along the way another delay 
caused by a return of ignition trouble that forced us to stop at a 
town for the night. 

I was out early the next morning in search of a mechanic who 
knew something about the ignition. (If the reader keeps on, he or 
she will find me hunting for mechanics in this same town five or 
more years later.) The man I found worked on the car during the 
morning, effectively enough to let us head south toward Khor- 
ramabad. We had covered a short distance when a burning smell 
filled the car. The repaired generator on which I had spent $10 had 
burned out. So we changed our plans and headed due west on the 
shorter run to Hamadan near the Iraqi border. Again we found the 
Hotel Elvand, familiar servants, dinner in the garden, with an 
orchestra employed only in the summer. 

Sarkis and I were out the next morning to get the generator 
re-repaired while Peg and Mary went by droshka in the company 
of Ali Akbar—now discovered to be a Mashhdi, since he had made 
three pilgrimages to the shrine of the Imam Reza. They purchased 
great quantities of the local green-blue glazed pottery and the dis- 
torted pottery animals of the same color. In the afternoon on to 
Kermanshah and the Grand —ex-Bristol — Hotel. 

Leaving Kermanshah, we found military maneuvers under way 
and the area crowded with infantry and cavalry. We were forced 
to give an officer a ride on the running board of the truck, and not 
much further on we were halted by a group that had 150 pounds 
of bread on a cart and wanted a lift. The bread was loaded on the 
roof of the truck and another officer rode on the running board. 
A great deal of shouting and confusion went along with these 
changes of personnel, and we fell way behind our schedule. 

Our own supplies provided lunch in an orchard. By midafternoon 
we were at the hotel at Qasr-i Shirin. Not too far away were the 
extensive ruins of a Sasanian palace, of which we struggled to make 
a plan. Sheep had been housed in the decaying rooms for centuries 
and the indications of their presence were underfoot everywhere. 
We saw a poor, dirty witch of a woman, clad in dark rags, sweeping 
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up piles of the sheeps' manure with a crude brush made of a 
handful of grasses and weeds. 

This hotel was uncomfortable. I recall only too well the toilet, 
which was a round hole in the floor directly at the end of a very 
long flight of steps from the higher level of the tea house. We lined 
up our four cots in a row on the balcony outside the rooms, but 
were not left in peace. Groups of travelers arrived, some to rooms 
near ours, and several French people went to the roof for the night. 
Below, tea drinkers and opium smokers gathered and the pungent 
odor of opium floated up to us. Then the sandflies appeared. It 
was far too hot to move into a room as we tried to do, and finally 
all went up on the roof, carrying our cots. The night seemed endless. 

We were relieved to be on our way early in the morning to the 
frontier and the Persian customs house. Ahead of us in line was 
a Scandinavian couple, the lady with her face bound up and obvi- 
ously in considerable pain. What a place to have a toothache! Every 
article was removed from their suitcases and trunk, the pockets of 
their coats turned out, the pages of books examined, and letters 
looked at before they were allowed to go through. The inspectors 
then checked our finances; the amounts of foreign exchange re- 
corded in our passports were compared with our show of cash and 
travelers checks, in a polite, orderly fashion. Then to our posses- 
sions. The sealed boxes stayed in the truck, a welcome reward for 
the days of frustration at Tehran. Twenty-seven pieces of assorted 
hand luggage were now strewn along the length of the counter, 
but the inspection was not thorough. There was considerable 
curiosity about certain items, such as tubes of watercolors, feminine 
articles, and some souvenirs of which they expressed a low opinion. 

The truck reloaded, we bade farewell to Sarkis, who would return 
to Tabriz by bus. He kissed the hands of Peg and Mary, but we 
might have done better to kiss his. A Nestorian Christian before 
becoming a Presbyterian to please, or honor, the American mis- 
sionaries, he was a stalwart source of strength—never tired, never 
complaining, and always with a ready smile. This smile and his 
gregarious character won us favor with local people wherever we 
stopped along the road. He was proud of his young wife and his 
small children. One was born while we were on the road and at 
Tabriz we asked about the baby. The reply: “He is clean, not dirty 
like me.” He was, of course, referring to skin color and we could 
well have remarked that we were all dirty after long days in the 
strong sun. 
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Peg wrote in her journal: “We were almost hilarious as we crossed 
into Iraq with its small, dingy frontier post. An air of great relief 
to hear English generally spoken and to see smiling and unsuspi- 
cious officials." The welcome at the customs house was of another 
order. Everything had to be unloaded from the truck and looked 
at by two short fat Iragis with a fair amount of English between 
them. One sealed box was opened so they could check its contents 
against our lists, and then they took a rather cursory look at the 
rest of the luggage. But great confusion reigned. Our belongings 
were strewn all around. Arab porters adding to the confusion by 
badgering us to hire them, while Peg and Mary tried to charm the 
Iraqis in order to speed up the process. Finally, the ordeal was 
over and we all sat down to tea. Then an official asked: "Where 
are your certificates for cholera?" These we did not have, and now 
we remembered stories we had heard, of travelers who were kept 
in quarantine for seven days at this post. We were ushered into a 
dingy waiting room and one-by-one summoned to receive injec- 
tions and a pink certificate. Some bystander was thoughtful enough 
to tell us that the operator was not a doctor at all but had a bicycle 
shop in town from which place he was called to perform this function. 

Lunch at the railway station canteen filled the lull in the customs 
examination, and we consumed many bottles of lemonade with ice 
cubes from the refrigerator—what a luxury! 

A short distance along the road to Baghdad, a now-familiar ex- 
perience. The truck stopped. This time the fuel pump was broken. 
We filled a gallon jug with benzine and ran a rubber hose from its 
faucet to the carburetor; the jug was held on top of the seat. This 
did the trick, and we drove the truck to Кһападіп, to the station 
rest house, where Peg and Mary took over the Ladies Room and 
Steve and I joined a Dutchman in the Gentlemens quarters. We 
had an excellent dinner, more lemonade, baths, and went to bed 
after I had located a mechanic who promised to show up in the 
morning at 5:00 a.m. 

He did, we left for Baghdad at nine, and were at the Maude 
Hotel by 12:30 p.m. The hotel gave us a balcony room overlooking 
the Euphrates, with a large overhead electric fan and thermoses of 
ice water. 

Peg recorded that I slept after lunch and then must have been 
suddenly felled by sandfly fever. Without her devoted nursing I 
doubt whether I would have survived. She had a doctor in almost 
at once, as my 8:00 p.m. temperature was just over 103°F. At 1:55 
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a.m. on August 7 it reached 103.7° and Peg went out to wander 
through the empty corridors and kitchen in search of ice. She waked 
up a most faithful boy who produced it, called Peg at 5:00 a.m. to 
give me my medicine, and appeared later with specially prepared 
cold milk and a headache remedy. During the day, Peg was out 
briefly to cancel our reservation on that night’s Taurus Express and 
with Steve's help to deliver our boxes and bales to Stephen Lynch 
Company for sending home; also, to bid farewell to Steve and 
Mary, who started off across the Syrian desert to Damascus. 

Peg recorded her good feelings about the helpful dining room 
and kitchen help and “the joy of being amongst people who can 
carry out an order promptly and with only one telling; willing and 
kind people with ability—such contrasts in every one of these re- 
spects to bungling Iran with its complicated bureaucracy and sys- 
tems.” And I feel that all my pages about travel in Iran have failed 
to emphasize the extent of the grief and trouble this bureaucracy 
caused us. 

My temperature went down very slowly and was normal only 
on the 10th. Recovery sent us twice a day to the Swiss Confectionery 
shop for ice cream. We bought “а fine old Indian chest” —actually 
a Kuwait chest—and loaded it with other purchases, and survived 
the 109 degree heat of midsummer in Baghdad until the evening 
of the 11th when we boarded the Taurus Express. 

The train pulled out promptly at 9:00 p.m., all windows open to 
let in the hot, dusty desert winds. We awoke the next morning to 
find ourselves and the entire compartment covered with brown, 
sandy dust. Breakfast was at the Kirkuk rest house, followed by a 
four-hour ride in an Iraq Railways Bus to Mosul for lunch at its 
rest house. A bus took us to the station, to a train where every 
surface we touched burned us. The thermometer in our compart- 
ment stood at 120 degrees. Flat country passed the windows all 
afternoon, and then welcome coolness set in as the train started 
up into mountains. 

We traversed the route through Aleppo, Adana and Ankara, 
arriving at Haydarpasha about 9:00 p.m. on the 14th. A normally 
efficient Cooks’ man saw us across the Bosphorus to the new Park 
Hotel. Now we enjoyed a real suite with a wide balcony overlooking 
the Bosphorus; the suite and two meals a day for two cost $5. 

Three splendid days in Istanbul saw us move about from monu- 
ment to bazaar to monument by tram. Day one: to the Museum of 
Antiquities, the highlight being the so-called Alexander sar- 
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cophagus found at Sidon, and with a good deal of polychromy 
remaining on its friezes; to the museum of Islamic arts; to Hagia 
Sophia where we met two American friends working for Mr. Whit- 
temore, head of the Byzantine Institute of America; and to the 
Topkapi palace. 

The next day, to Hagia Sophia by appointment and met Whitte- 
more, the leading light in the uncovering of the splendid mosaics 
of the ninth and eleventh centuries, as well as in the restoration 
of damaged areas and the production of life-size color copies. He 
was a mousy little man, looking slightly unkempt in an odd assort- 
ment of clothing, with curious mannerisms, and strange and cau- 
tious murmurings. We were recognized as persons already known 
and entitled to the very rare privilege of seeing the mosaics close 
at hand, actually from the scaffolds. Before noon we had seen 
everything and had been addressed in whispers with very compli- 
cated explanations of this and that. In the afternoon we looked 
into the great covered bazaars—more impressive before the fire of 
recent years than at present—and discovered that Persian rugs of 
the type we liked were more numerous and less expensive than 
in Iran. Our dinner was with a member of Whittemore's staff and 
his wife in their Turkish house at Bebek, well up the Bosphorus. 

Betty Van Nice, our hostess of the evening before, was our guide 
on the last day. She took us to mosques, to the spice bazaar, and 
to the antique shops in a very large vaulted hall in the main bazaar. 
It was difficult to resist some of the more inexpensive treasures, 
and we did purchase a rug and other items, which we paid for by 
personal dollar check, and were not asked to show a driver's license. 
At 9:00 p.m. we were at the station, went through brief police and 
customs formalities, and once more boarded the Orient Express. 

Much of the second day was through Bulgaria, with a half hour 
in the Sofia station, long enough to walk about and buy a French 
paper only two days old. On into Yugoslavia, the cars from Athens 
joining us at Nis, and in the evening an excellent dinner composed 
of delicious soup containing a beaten egg, trout in butter sauce, 
filet of beef with green beans and potatoes, salad, ice cream with 
biscuits, assorted cheeses, fruit, and two bottles of very cold Yugo- 
slavian beer. Trieste, Venice and Milan flashed by, and we were 
in Paris on the morning of August 20, a Sunday. Hastening to the 
Hotel de France et Choiseul, we received a warm welcome from 
the manager, elegant in his striped trousers and black frock coat. 
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There was time enough in Paris to go to the Russian church and 
to some of Peg's favorite restaurants from earlier years when she 
spent summers at l'Institut d'Art et d'Archéologie. At the Louvre 
we asked for the Islamic section, and discovered it was rarely open 
to the public because of a shortage of guards. We had exactly the 
same experience in 1971, this time because the state could not 
afford to pay them. We were more successful at the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, which does have a fine collection of Islamic materials. 

The American Express office disgorged money and mail. At the 
French Line we claimed our tickets and splurged by paying an 
extra $20 for an outside cabin with bath. A lot of activity was 
crowded into the next couple of days. We went to the Castiglione 
bar, to the Edward VIII bar for champagne and canapés, to the 
Left Bank, to the Galeries Lafayette, to a rotisserie for dinner, to 
the Brasserie Lipp for lunch, to the Sahara shop for leather goods, 
to a modest bar where the coupe de champagne was 3) francs 
rather than the 10 of the Edward VIII. 

In the evening of our last full day we were reading the menu 
posted outside Le Gourmet Sans Chic and were tempted to go in. 
The proprietor and his wife greeted us with warmth because I had 
met them at the Hotel du Cheval Blanc at Angers. They were now 
trying to make their way in Paris. They gave us a table outside and 
а marvelous meal of lobster mayonnaise, chicken en brochette, 
white wine, green salad, cheese, pastry and delightful tiny yellow 
pears. Finished the evening at the Dóme, its tables crowded and 
à seething throng passing by in both directions. 

On the morning of the 23rd we were at the St. Lazare station to 
claim a compartment in a long and rather crowded boat train. On 
the adjoining track was a special Pullman train scheduled to leave 
a half-hour after ours with the first-class passengers. First class on 
planes is not so mightily different from economy, but first class on 
steamers was vastly more deluxe than tourist or cabin class. When 
we sailed from Le Havre on the Normandie, we were placed in a 
cabin that must have been first class—at least 10 x 20 feet, with 
two portholes, built-in furniture of dark wood, plain dark carpeting, 
soft orange-colored material for curtains and spreads, and a spa- 
cious bathroom. It was hard to believe we had been so recently in 
such a place as the opium den at Qasr-i Shirin. 

In view of the war scare, there were trial blackouts aboard the 
ship before we arrived in New York. The Normandie never sailed 
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again. She was caught in New York by the outbreak of World War 
П, and burned at a dock on the Hudson River. 

I hope Arthur Pope considered this season a success. Certainly 
we worked very hard and made many sketches and plans and took 
à host of photographs. We brought back Peg's diary, 123 pages 
closely written on 9 x 11 inch sheets, from which this account has 
been drawn. 


d: 


Shakyh Wilber, during residence at Luxor. 


Faster Monday, the Acrocorinth, the ancient citadel, Greece. The writer between two charm- 
ing maidens. 


One of the sheets submitted for my thesis leading to the degree of Master 
of Fine Arts in Architecture. It was this pedestrian design that helped 
convince me that I was not intended to be a practicing architect of distinc- 
tion. 


The staff of the Antioch Expedition іп 1935. Identification on request: Peg is second 
from left in the feminine contingent. 


“ланы. 


One of several pictures of the painted paneling of the Expedition House at Antioch. 
Whatever became of it? 


The Timurid-style mural in the field house at Antioch in 1935. Unfor- 
tunately, it remained unfinished. The black arrow is a flaw in the 
negative. 
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An excavated Roman bath at Antioch. 


Reconstruction of a Roman bath at Antioch. 


(Above) Typical Persian landscape, 
barren and dry, except where some 
water is available from streams and 
springs. 


Mausoleum of Muhammad Oljeitu 
Khodabanda at Sultaniya. 1307-13. 


The Masjid-i Jami’, Qazvin. This nineteenth-century lithograph was very helpful 
in dating the various construction periods. 


А court facade of the Masjid-i 'Atiq, Shiraz. 


А night in the desert beyond Tabas. Arthur Pope on the left. 1938. 


А ragged but respecta- 
ble man in northwest 
Iran. The photograph 
was taken to show his 
prominent nose, which 
is featured on ancient 
Luristan bronzesas well 
as on the faces of the 
father and son of the 
late Pahlevi dynasty. 


Entrance level 
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The survey of Takht-i Sulayman. October, 1937. 


Aerial photograph of the site called Takht-i Sulayman. 
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(Above) On the road to Herat, Afghanistan. 


(Opposite page, top left) On the Turkomen 
steppes east of the Caspian Sea. Asked his 
name, the man on the left said, “Wilber,” 
but upon repetition it came outas Qoli Bey. 


(Oposite page, top right) An Afghan patriarch 
at Herat. 1937. 


(Opposite page, bottom) The Gunbad-i Qabus, 
located near the southeast corner of the Cas- 
pian Sea. 


(Right) Peg and Don Wilber with the Interna- 
tional Harvester truck in Iran. June, 1939. 
Sun helmets were worn at the insistence of 
Arthur Pope. 


Plan of the Bagh-i Fin. Drawing Бу Margaret 


The Bagh-i Fin, Kashan. Living quarters and, The onl 
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and Donald Wilber. 


ly photograph of a domesticated Joe 


in the foreground, Peg painting a watercolor. Upton, on the left. 


Transportation from Khanabad to Talegan, 
Afghanistan. August, 1951. 


Most of the passengers of the Afghan mail at Balula. Missing are 
the veiled women and their numerous children. One bus (?). August, 
1951. 
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Imam Sahib. The intrepid explorer sets out for the Oxus River, 


Outdoor restaurant at Doshi, Afghanistan. August, 1951. 
Afghanistan. August, 1951. 


Theloya jirga, Kabul, August, 1964. Invited observers аге seated in the side aisles. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Dodging the 
U-Boats 


Bu. in Princeton, Peg and I set up housekeeping in the apart- 
ment at 146 Nassau Street, but not for long. A friend spotted an 
ancient house on one corner of the extensive Pyne estate, and 
suggested it might be what we were looking for. We inquired of 
a real estate agent, who felt sure it was not for sale. A few days 
later he called to say it was for sale, the first bit of property to be 
sold off from the estate. It became ours for $3,875, including over 
an acre of land. A lawyer traced the deeds back only as far as 1872. 
At that time, and earlier as well, there was a settlement of Irish 
families in this area, which was near the early Quaker Meeting 
House, families with names like Collins, Manahan and O’Brien. 
The house had been occupied by the family of the man who took 
care of the monkeys in the Pynes’ private zoo, and it was in deplor- 
able condition. 

The house was ours in March 1941 and by April work was in 
full swing, thanks to loans and grants made to us by Peg’s father. 
From left to right, the house had three parts: first, a porch, room 
on first floor, narrow stair and room on second floor—we dated 
this part to about 1860 by its moldings; second, a pre-Revolutionary 
single room with large fireplace; third, a lean-to and shed. The 
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shed went first and then the pre-Revolutionary part, which had 
been riddled by termites. The room had been framed by uprights 
of oak and poplar that had been notched to carry the angled roof 
beams. Probably the roof had a loft overhead, reached by a crude 
circular stair. When this room was torn down, we found that the 
spaces between the uprights were filled with clay and straw (daub 
and wattle), indicating its early date, with later fragments of red 
bricks. Beams were put back on new bearing walls to form the 
ceiling supports, and the fireplace was rebuilt with the original 
great oak mantel beam. By the time we moved in around the middle 
of August, some $5,755 had gone into making the house liveable. 
Additions were made on two later occasions and we resided there, 
much of the time with our daughters, for more than 35 years. 

As we were situated on Quaker Road, across the flood plain of 
Stony Brook, heavy rains gave us a problem. The brook would 
overflow, sending fingers of water up to the road, and penetrating 
under it by means of a drain to establish a small lake over our 
orchard. The water gushed into the cellar, taxing the ability of the 
sump pump to remove it. This was especially troublesome when 
the electric current failed and the water level rose toward the vital 
organs of the oil burner and the water heater. It was not until a 
few years before we left the house that new materials applied to 
the interior walls made it almost watertight. In 1980 the "estate" 
was full-valued for Princeton Township tax purposes at $124,000; 
in the first few years of our ownership, taxes were about $110 annually. 

We were living very well on what would seem in later years to 
be very little. When I severed company with the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in May 1939, I was receiving $180 a month, a figure 
that went up to $200 from the Iranian Institute, where my rank 
was Assistant Professor, and in 1941 this figure went up to $210. 

The year 1940 was a busy one. Peg was working on architectural 
jobs begun in Erie: new buildings and the renovation of private 
homes. She earned $1,237.50 that year. 

Early in 1940 I asked Bob Griffing to join me in an application 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York for a grant. The amount 
was $6,000. The purpose was as follows: Teachers of art history 
were continuing to rely on black and white slides, and not using 
the Kodachrome that had come on the market. Some teachers were 
determined not to switch from black and white, while the more 
enterprising had found that the color slides offered on the commer- 
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cial market were of very uneven quality. Our application stated 
that our new firm, Color Slides Cooperative, would establish high 
standards for color slides. We received the grant. 

Soon Bob went off to Hawaii. Peg and I took over and she ran 
the firm during the years I was in Iran. While we put out bulletins 
with news about slides and slide projectors, our major effort was 
in the production of highest quality slides in both 2 x 2 and 3% x 
4 inch sizes. We made trips to Rochester to discuss improvements 
in the duplication of color and in the reduction of the tendency 
toward translucence in the slides. There were some technical im- 
provements as a result. Slides were produced both by duplication 
and by multi-exposures of an original. Our photographers worked 
in the National Gallery at night taking up to 60 exposures, one 
after the other, of selected paintings which, in many cases, had 
been removed from their frames. Our clients numbered 245 and 
included museums, art departments, schools and a few individuals. 
When we liquidated the business in October 1955, our report re- 
vealed that we had produced and sold 37,821 color slides, almost 
equally balanced between the two sizes. An inventory of 6,300 
slides was presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Car- 
negie Corporation of New York congratulated us on a successful 
operation. We closed up when we had reached our goal, that of 
illustrating to commercial firms the advantages of producing their 
own high-quality slides. 

An invitation I still have reads: “The Iranian Institute requests 
the pleasure of your company at the Private Opening of the Exhibi- 
tion of 6000 Years of Persian Art on Tuesday, April twenty-third 
at eight o'clock, One East Fifty-first Street, for the joint Benefit of 
the Iranian Institute and the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled. 
R.S.V.P.” The year was 1940. Arthur Pope had put together a great 
show at the Union League Club. Peg and I were on the Exhibition 
Committee, and we worked very hard. 

Fabulous treasures came from all over the world, certainly more 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Persian rugs than were ever 
assembled in one place before. Admission started at 25 cents, but 
increased to 50 cents as expenses mounted. As more active Amer- 
ican participation in the war loomed ahead, attendance fell off, and 
wealthy supporters were called on to make large contributions. 
The Exhibition was an artistic triumph and a financial disaster. I 
can recall standing in one of the great rooms hung with fabulous 
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rugs, and waiting until enough people had come in to justify my 
launching into a description of one rug after another. The Institute 
issued several illustrated booklets to go with the Exhibition, and I 
authored two of them. In June the Exhibition closed. We went up 
to the farm of Peg's parents outside Erie for the summer, as we 
did later with the children for many years. 

The Autumn Semester of the School for Iranian Studies of The 
Iranian Institute opened on October 6. With others of the staff, I 
offered "Cultural Inter-Relations between the Near East and 
Europe." With Arthur Pope I gave "Muslim Architecture" and was 
down for "Relations Among the Arts of Iran, Asia Minor, Syria 
and Egypt," a subject about which I knew very little. Fortunately 
no students came forward to take the course. I was busy preparing 
lectures and making black and white slides from photographs and 
illustrations in books. Color slides of Muslim architecture were in 
short supply. One of my few serious students, Turpin Bannister, 
and I were among the founders of the Society of Architectural 
Historians that later grew into a very active organization. 

December 7, 1941. Peg's Uncle Larry and I were downstairs in 
the recently purchased ancient home at Princeton, which we were 
still engaged in putting into reasonable condition, Peg and her aunt 
were feeding orange juice to Sally, then just three days short of 
two months old, while the radio was spreading the sound of the 
New York Philharmonic throughout the house. A sudden quiet, 
and then came the resounding voice of President Roosevelt telling 
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and that "day of infamy." 
Declarations of war against Japan and Germany followed quickly 
and we young and younger men flocked to register with the local 
draft boards. 

Seized by my first attack of patriotic fervor, I determined to play 
an active role—a role that would be more of a contribution than 
my initial one as air raid warden for our area. I began investigation. 
It appeared that through its School of Architecture the graduates 
of Princeton University would be commissioned and sent to con- 
struct airfields in the South Pacific. To try to make sure that there 
was one ground on which I would not be rejected, I went every 
day for an extended period to the National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders in New York. 

Then, fate and good fortune intervened. One day while I was 
waiting for definite instructions, І answered the phone and heard 
a voice from Washington asking me to come down at once for an 
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interview at the Office of the Coordinator of War Information. In 
Washington I found that the section to which I was directed had 
a small staff of people familiar with the Middle East—then called 
the Near East. There were very few Americans who knew the 
region at all well: missionaries, archaeologists, research scholars, 
oil men, and a scattering of businessmen, such as tobacco buyers 
in Turkey. So, the net gathered many of us, including missionaries 
whose possible scruples about serving other than the Lord gave 
way before patriotism. 

For the period from May 22, 1942, until the end of May 1946, 
the following pages draw on letters I wrote to Peg—218 in all. 

About 1970 I was called for jury duty at Trenton and went every 
day for two weeks waiting for an assignment to a jury. The times 
I did get seated in a jury box I was rejected by the lawyers for one 
side or the other when I included among answers to questions the 
statement that I was self-employed. However, each day I took 
along a suitcase containing the 218 letters and had time to read 
them all and to make notes. 

On May 22 I went to Washington by train, and was picked up 
at Union Station and driven to an estate in Virginia where I spent 
about ten days amongst an ever-changing group of men and 
women. I suppose the intelligence service, which was what we 
were in, was unique in offering equal opportunity and treatment 
to men and women. Innoculations for typhoid, paratyphoid, yellow 
fever, typhus, cholera and tetanus followed, as well as vaccination 
for smallpox. There were films and lectures on aircraft spotting, 
censorship, handwriting and forgery, wire tapping and micro- 
phones, and secret inks. Field trips to Washington included surveil- 
lance of allegedly unsuspecting people going about their daily 
rounds. None of this information was of any use to me in the field, 
although later, when I was in the CIA, I did apply the principles 
of counter-surveillance. 

I practiced in open-text cipher, i.e., fitting a message into the 
body of an innocent letter, and then on my private cipher, which 
I was to use in sending wires from the American Legation at Tehran, 
my assigned post. I chose Tennyson's poem that includes this line, 
"Break, break break, on thy cold gray stones, O Sea," and studied 
the art of encoding messages by substituting letters of my message 
for those in the poem in a complicated pattern. The system was 
too personalized, and my first message from Tehran could not be 
decoded. It was a big help when "one-time pads" arrived —the 
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system in which sender and receiver each has a pad of ciphers, 
uses one page only once, and promptly destroys that page, using 
the one below it for the next message. 

Life at the estate called "the farm" was pleasant. Following a 
harmless vice that you may have noticed already, I recorded the 
menus of lunches and dinners, and even of some breakfasts, and 
kept this habit up through the 218 letters. Croquet was our major 
recreation. I felt slightly better about leaving my family when I 
found out that one of the men had a four-month-old child and 
another one of 18 months. 

My cover was to be that of representative of The Asia Institute 
in Iran, with the title of Assistant to the Director. Arthur Pope 
readily agreed to this arrangement but failed to remember what he 
had promised since successive announcements of the Institute 
listed me as on leave. My supervisor in the Washington office told 
me that there was another man already in the field. He added that 
he hoped to get me on a plane by June 8. I was to go home, pack 
55 pounds of luggage, keep my passport with its visas in hand, 
and wait for the phone to ring. It did not ring. I spent weeks putting 
in a base of solid stones for our driveway. 

In July I had heard that my plane would be a ship. Early in that 
month the phone rang, and following orders I went to Brooklyn 
ready to sail. False alarm. I was sent home. In August it rang again, 
and on the 4th I was on board the "NY300" (S.S. Bantam), an 
insignificant unit in a huge troop convoy. Suddenly, however, the 
convoy moved off in one direction, and our ship in another. Word 
came to us that the ship’s captain, insisting that he could sail much 
faster than any convoy, had obtained permission to go it alone. 

The S.S. Bantam was of Dutch register, a combined freight and 
passenger ship, normally in service in the Dutch East Indies. We 
were only a few hours at sea before we heard that our entire cargo 
was ammunition. 

It took us 22 days from New York to Capetown, our first port 
of call. The naval gun crews were headed by a professor of English 
from Brown University. We few civilians and detached officers on 
board augmented these crews, took part in boat drills, and accepted 
our share of the night watches. We were never separated from life 
preserver, steel helmet and gas mask. Of course, the ship kept 
radio silence, but incoming messages tended to be alarming. For 
the first two weeks we were in submarine zones, and then the 
radio reported that the German heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen was loose 
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in the South Atlantic. Our ship zigzagged all day and all night to 
prevent any lurking U-boat from getting a straight torpedo shot at 
us. Five times ships were sighted —either their hulls or their smoke. 
Each time we turned and fled at top speed, aided by the fact that 
our diesel engines did not emit telltale plumes of smoke. I quote: 

Last night I was on watch from 10 p.m. until 3 a.m. and ше sighted 

a big ship quite nearby. Alerted the bridge: the engines revved up 

and the ship turned so rapidly that it swung from side to side like a 

pendulum. 
And, 

nearly everyone gets up about five in the morning to strengthen that 

watch as dawn is the most dangerous time. We see the familiar por- 

poises and flying fish and, this morning, two whales. . . . On the 
morning of the tenth day the entire surface of the ocean is waveless. 

Flat and featureless, it gently quivers like a plate of gelatine. 

Before lunch, really the dinner, we have a round or two of Dutch 
gin. Most characteristic of all meals is the platter of cold meat and 
cheese that appears at every meal, salami, liver sausage, blood sausage, 
boiled ham, corned beef, chicken sausage and at least five others. This 
noon there was raw bacon on the platter. 

After lunch we civilians took turns in giving talks to those of the 
various crews who were off duty. I led with “The Geography of 
Egypt,” and on a later occasion spoke on “The Near East and the 
First World War.” 

About 5:30 came the whiskey and soda hour followed by supper. 
This was the least satisfactory meal because we had it just about 
sundown, and at the main switch all the lights were dimmed from 
220 to 40 volts so that it was hard to see the table, much less the 
food. Heavy blackout curtains covered all the portholes and the 
double entrance to the lounge. In this semi-darkness came the 
game, “Who Am I?" By nine the lights went off entirely and we 
groped our way to the crowded cabins. All the reading matter on 
board, some 30 detective stories, was soon exhausted and I turned 
to the Bible, reading all the Old Testament and much of the New 
Testament. 

There were some 90 men on board, including the Dutch crew. 
The six civilians included a Quaker doctor, two young men headed 
for Afghanistan to teach school, and two journalists. One of those 
bound for Kabul was to be, much later, Agha Khan Professor of 
Iranian at Harvard. 

As we drew near the position of Capetown, the ship headed due 
sonth to avoid the normal sea lanes to that port where there might 
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be German submarines. The cold became severe and great seas 
broke over the bows and flooded the decks. 


On Friday morning we approached the Cape of Good Hope at sunrise, 
with rows of mountains emerging from the early mist. Colorful rock 
formations turned out, on closer approach, to be Capetown. The site 
is much like that of Beirut, with the city on the slopes of hills which 
run down into the sea. The harbor seemed crowded with ships, and 
we took our position in their midst and spent the rest of the day at 
anchor. 


The next morning we went ashore and inquired about passage 
overland to Cairo. We were informed that it would take six weeks, 
and even with a good priority there could be long delays. We had 
à beer on a hotel balcony overlooking the main street. Promptly at 
noon a gun went off and all present rose to their feet. AII traffic 
stopped and complete silence prevailed for two minutes. This daily 
ceremony was in honor of the South African forces taken prisoner 
at Tobruk in North Africa. The rest of the day was spent sightseeing. 
The next day we moved out to sea asa unitin an escorted convoy. 

The following day was the birthday of Queen Wilhemina. The 
few passengers still on board and the Ship's officers assembled in 
the Captain's quarters at noon and drank to the royal health in 
three glasses apiece of Dutch gin, which gave us a good appetite 
for lunch. The sea was very rough indeed. We rolled from side to 
side, two glasses of water tipped into my lap, and I slid, still in 
my chair, all the way across the salon. Withal, a hearty appetite. 

The officers of the ship speak English. АП have wives and children in 

Holland whom they have not seen since 1939, and have not heard 

from for at least a year. Some were in Java when the Japanese came, 

and one is now on his fourth ship, the others having been sunk under 
him. How they hate the Germans — they want to see the entire nation 
exterminated —every man and woman killed. 

Every night we see the Southern Cross in the sky: the shape of a 
kite with four stars marking the ends of the arms, but it has fallen 
over on one side. Looking over the few souvenirs collected so far: the 
handsome certificate awarded when we crossed the Equator, boxes of 
matches from Capetown with bold labels in red, "Don't talk about 
ships,” and, finally, a carbon of my steamship ticket which states that 
Ihave, ^. . . first class passage, for a price . . . as agreed, on the date 
2... from port . . . unknown to port . . . unknown.” 

On September 16 the convoy reached Aden. 


1 had read of it as a bleak, sunbaked, waterless land, and so it was. 
Barren hills rise from the water and there is no sign of a tree, shrub 
or grass. Arabs came out in small boats to offer cigarette lighters, 
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money belts, cigarettes from England, Egypt and the United States, 

boxes of cigars and native sandals. They did a good business with 

little bargaining: one of the crew bought the sun helmet right off the 
head of an Arab for one dollar. It was very hot and so humid that all 
the floors were damp and the furniture was soaking wet. 

On September 22, after 47 days in the S.S. Bantam, we traversed 
a section of the Suez Canal and dropped anchor in the Great Bitter 
Lake. That night I was in the midst of war for the first and last 
time. Italian planes flew over and dropped bombs that fell 
harmlessly among the widely dispersed ships. The next day I man- 
aged a ride in a British army truck to Cairo and called the American 
Legation from the lobby of the hotel. A junior officer, Raymond 
Hare, himself many years later our ambassador to Egypt, was most 
helpful in locating a hotel room and promised to look out for my 
interests—which he did so effectively that on the 24th I was on a 
Pan American plane for Tehran. We spent the night at Tel Aviv 
and I was able to send Peg a cable reading, “PASSING PALESTINE 
ON WAY ТО TEHERAN.” I seem to recall that we spent a second 
night at Basra and came into Tehran on the morning of the third 
day. There were no formalities at the airport. I tried one hotel, 
which proved to be full, and settled in at the Palace Hotel on a 
major crossroad. 

The first several days were devoted to courtesy calls at the Lega- 
tion, the Consulate, and the Archaeological Museum, and on dis- 
tinguished Persian friends. I found that a modest influx of Ameri- 
cans had resulted in the appearance of “American” bars in several 
hotels, while late model American cars with good tires were priced 
from $8,000 to $11,000. 

My colleague in the Office of Strategic Services, for this outfit 
was now operational, was Joseph M. Upton of the Metropolitan 
Museum. A naval reserve officer, his cover was to look after the 
museum property at Nishapur in eastern Iran, the site of the most 
recent of its excavations in that country. He had been on the spot 
in this capacity since September 1941. Now we both were on duty 
for the OSS in Tehran. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Archaeology 
and Espionage 


due situation in Iran at the time of my arrival may be briefly 
described. On August 25, 1941, Iran was invaded. British troops 
came in from Iraq, from Basra to seize the southern oil fields and 
Persian Gulf ports, and from Baghdad to push up the age-old 
highway towards Tehran. At the same time 40,000 Soviet troops 
crossed the frontiers to the west and east of the Caspian Sea. The 
excuse for the invasion was that Reza Shah had been partial to the 
Axis cause and had failed to yield to Anglo-Russian requests that 
he expel the German community. On September 16 Reza Shah 
abdicated in favor of his son, Muhammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, and 
was taken to exile in South Africa where he died a few years later. 
The occupying forces secured the routes from the Persian Gulf 
to the Soviet Union—the so-called Persian Corridor—and the task 
of moving up supplies to the USSR began. On January 29, 1942, 
Britain, the USSR, and Iran signed a Tripartite Treaty of Alliance, 
which provided for the cooperation of iran in the Allied war effort, 
and for the withdrawal of British and Soviet troops within six 
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months after the cessation of hostilities against Germany and its 
allies. Iran was divided into two zones of occupation. The Soviet 
zone was roughly north of an east-west line running through 
Tehran. In this zone, there was strict control over the movement 
of Persians and foreigners, and very active political propagandizing. 
In the British zone, the entire country to the south, controls were 
almost non-existent, but the Iranian people suffered through large 
purchases of their grain by British agents. 

On September 27, 1941, a United States Military Mission to Iran 
was established in Washington. Its purpose was to help the British 
operate the supply route through Iran. And in November the first 
members of the mission arrived. Although the United States was 
still a neutral in the conflict, it had agreed to send massive supplies, 
intended for the USSR, to the Persian Gulf. The American Military 
Mission employed experienced American civilian contracting firms 
to construct wharves, warehouses and highways, to improve the 
rail system, to operate vehicle and aircraft assembly plants—in 
short, to handle support systems in general. These activities were 
very largely in the south, with the first work undertaken in February 
of 1942. 

In August of 1942 all these responsibilities were assigned to the 
newly-formed American Persian Gulf Service Command, later the 
Persian Gulf Command. In October Major General Connolly arrived 
to take command. Soon after his arrival, service troops —engineers, 
truck drivers, mechanics and all similar specialists in the trades 
and services—began to arrive in increasing numbers until the com- 
mand reached a peak of 30,000 men. Camps were established all 
along the roads and rail line towards the Soviet frontiers, with a 
very large headquarters camp just to the north of Tehran. In defer- 
ence to expressed Soviet wishes, there was no G-2 (Military Intel- 
ligence) in the Persian Gulf Command, and, in fact, American 
military personnel were not permitted to enter the Soviet zone of 
occupation. This meant that the Russians took over both trains and 
truck convoys at Tehran. 

In the middle of October, at just the time when General Connolly 
was settling in at a house owned by a leader of the Qashqai tribe, 
I rented an apartment in a new building located in a quiet street 
near the Soviet Embassy. For $60 a month I had three large rooms, 
one small one, a local type toilet, a shower room, kitchen, and 
garage on the street. I furnished the place after a fashion for under 
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$100 with items purchased from the American missionaries and 
local second-hand shops. Also, I carried on with the purchase of 
antiques. Peg's Christmas present, on display in the apartment for 
many months before I could arrange to have it sent, I described as 
follows: 

It is a Qajar oil painting of a dancing girl апа is really quite nice. If 

I get a chance I will get a bearded Fath Ali Shah to go with it. 

Too bad I never found the Fath Ali Shah, Qajar ruler of the early 
nineteenth century, since in 1974 a Persian art collector offered 
$4,000 for the dancing girl, just as she was, life-size, on our living 
room wall. Qajar art, long denigrated by local and foreign collectors, 
enjoyed an amazing popularity after the Shahbanu, wife of Muham- 
mad Reza Shah, purchased in England the Amery collection of 
Qajar oil paintings. In the 1970s one might curry favor with the 
Shahbanu by offering her a Qajar painting. In 1976 we sold ours 
for $13,000; it had cost $30. 

As soon as I was settled in, I arranged for Persian lessons. A 
young man named Mo'tamen, who taught English in a local high 
School, came for an hour five days a week—and always stayed an 
hour and a half—in order to help me learn his language. Mo'tamen 
was very amiable, too much so to push me hard, for my progress 
in this allegedly easy language was distressingly slow. My twin 
goals were to be able to speak enough for everyday encounters 
and to scan the local press. Exactly 39 years later І was to meet 
Mo'tamen under the great arch of the Shahyad Monument in 
Tehran on the occasion of the celebrations of ће 2,500 anniversary 
of the monarchy in Iran, and was able to introduce him to Peg. 

This entire account of the war years could well turn into a diatribe 
against the automobile. The story of some of my trips throughout 
the country will show clearly the kinds of difficulties I encountered. 
In November I purchased a 1939 Oldsmobile for $5,000! Of this 
car, I wrote: 

The tires are about 6096 good and this is very important, since they 

cost at least $300 each. It seems to need a number of minor things 

and tomorrow I will have a mechanic go over it, and I hope by spending 

а few more dollars it will be put in good shape. 

What wishful thinking that proved to be! 

Soon I had in hand police and insurance papers for the car, a 
driver's license, my permis de séjour, or residence permit, and a 
permit to photograph old buildings. Also, a variety of tools and 
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supplies for the car, including a kit with ten inner tube patches 
that cost $5.50. 

The trips out of Tehran were a part of a continuing effort to 
establish and maintain my OSS cover. My job was to learn what I 
could about German agents operating in Iran, and to report any- 
thing else of significance. In field work I was concentrating on two 
subjects: Islamic monuments of the Mongol period in the second 
half of the thirteenth century and the first third of the fourteenth, 
and Persian gardens. Eventually I published two books on these 
subjects: The Architecture of Islamic Iran: The Il Khanid Period (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955), and Persian Gardens and Garden Pavilions 
(Tuttle, 1962). 

Thanksgiving came along before I managed to get out of town. 
That morning I attended the Presbyterian Mission Church where 
the President's proclamation was read by the American minister, 
Louis Dreyfus of the American Legation, not the minister of the 
church. We sang the old familiar hymns and then there were 
prayers for our loved ones far away. To lunch with the American 
consul at his residence, and in mid-afternoon to an open-house at 
the Legation for about one hundred of us, including recently arrived 
officers of the Persian Gulf Service Command. There were turkey 
sandwiches, baked beans, mince and pumpkin pies, delicious 
cakes, and a host of other delights. In the evening, to the house 
of the military attaché of the Legation for a stag buffet supper: 
martinis made from local gin and vermouth, and cold turkey. 

On November 30, accompanied by a helper, an 18-year-old boy 
named Sharif who spoke only Persian, I set out for the Caspian Sea. 

Just twenty miles outside of town I had the first puncture—a blowout 
which ripped out the side wall of one of my best tires. . . . Had lunch 
at Firuzkuh, and then started over the mountains to the Caspian 
shore. On the down grade the brakes began to drag, scream and moan. 
A passing truck stopped. The driver and 1 took off one wheel and 
found the insides in need of an operation. I struggled slowly on, 
reaching a coastal town with a fairly good hotel after dark. Started 
off early for Babol, and a garage where they conducted the operation, 
welding a piece of metal onto one drum. Also, had the blown tire 
vulcanized and bought, for the modest sum of $21, a second hand 
inner tube to replace the one that had been blown to shreds. 

I recorded two tomb towers, and then drove east to Ashraf, 
where I spent the night in a room rented for 30 cents in a sort of 
café. The next day, accompanied by the local school director, I 
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measured and studied the Safavid gardens at Ashraf, then headed 
east for Gorgan at the far corner of the Caspian. Stopping for 
benzine, I made the usual check, and found that the radiator hose 
was cracked, the engine missing one cylinder, and the brakes weak. 
Reluctantly, I turned back to Tehran. 

Preparations for the second trip included the purchase of a gallon 
of anti-freeze for $27. Also, having left the car in the street in front 
of the apartment for just a few minutes, I found the glass and the 
rims of both headlights were stolen. I went down to that part of 
town where such stolen items were on display on a sidewalk and 
bought them back for $15. 

On December 13 Sharif and I left early for Qumm, a distance of 
100 miles, which we covered in three hours. Then on to Sultanabad, 
where I went to a hotel familiar from other, pre-war trips. At the 
Archaeological Museum in Tehran I had acquired some information 
about old Muslim monuments in the area, and called on the head 
of the schools to find the location of four villages. He was of no 
help, but I ran into a group of British officers, stationed in the 
town, who had excellent maps and were able to provide precise 
directions. Early the next day I headed north over an animal track. 
Reaching an area of irrigation ditches, I felt the bottom of the car 
scrape on the crown of each of the narrow sharp-peaked bridges 
across the ditches. After 30 kilometers a brake drum broke and the 
end of it hit the reservoir so that all the brake fluid ran out. I turned 
back to Sultanabad, relying solely on the feeble hand brake. The 
best mechanic was out of town and there seemed to be no second 
best, so I got the third best to start work on the car. I cleaned 
up—being covered with oil and grease after taking the brake apart— 
and went to call on the British officers. Had a drink in their mess 
and saw a large Italian flag captured in North Africa. 

The next morning everything had frozen during the night. The 
mechanic had finished work on the car, or so he said, but it would 
not start. We shoved a stove under the engine, to no avail, so nine 
porters pushed it around the town until it started. The brakes were 
still weak so I decided to go back to Qumm, and, if they held up, 
on south to Isfahan. But before we reached Qumm one of the shock 
absorbers broke. I stayed overnight at Qumm, spending part of 
the time in the local museum and part in recording a number of 
the Mongol tomb towers on the outskirts of the town. And then 
а bouncy, bumpy ride back to Tehran. 
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There I managed to locate an Armenian mechanic who had a 
small repair shop. He was a good mechanic and became a good 
friend. His first tasks: replace broken shock absorber, repair exhaust 
pipe, grind valves, charge battery. 

Early in January of 1943 I was introduced to Colonel Edward F. 
Brown whose previous career had been in public relations in New 
York City, and whose office, along with others of the Persian Gulf 
Service Command, was quite near my apartment. A few weeks 
later he asked me to meet Major General Connolly, saying that the 
general would like to do a bit of sightseeing. I met Connolly and 
took him and several others to the town of Ray: the Seljuq tomb 
tower, the rug-washing site, and the rock-cut relief of Fath Ali 
Shah. In the following months I was a frequent guest at General 
Connolly's. 

At the end of February I joined the American army as a Special 
Assistant in the Office of Technical Information, headed by Brown. 
I was photographed and fingerprinted and told that I would be 
paid $3 a month. Prior to this appointment Colonel Brown had 
tried very hard to get me to accept a direct commission as an officer, 
first as a lieutenant, and, after I balked, as a captain. Of course I 
couldn't tell the colonel that my real reason for declining his offer 
was that I was an agent of the OSS operating undercover. It seemed 
to me that General Connolly, who was not able to have his own 
G2, thought that he could, by adding me to his staff, run a little 
competition in the military intelligence with the two experienced 
Iranian hands in the military attaché's office. 

My first talks with Colonel Brown covered ways in which the 
American officers and Gls could both see and learn something 
about Iran. One Sunday early in March we ran the first of many 
tours, which covered the museums, the Gulistan palace, and the 
streets of Tehran and Ray. At first Joe and I did the guiding, and 
then our places were taken by Persian friends and by Gls whom 
we had trained. On one of these tours we had 240 soldiers in 12 
trucks and a bus, as well asa general's car, complete with General. 

At this same period the extensive camp at Amirabad, just north 
of Tehran, was opening, and we arranged to send members of the 
Iran-America Relations Society, there to talk about Persian life and 
culture. Soon the Iran-America Relations Society hosted a most 
successful party, for about 60 American military and as many Per- 
sians, in the house and garden of the Minister of the Imperial 
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Court. A string orchestra played for dancing—Red Cross girls and 
Persian ladies were the partners—and there were sandwiches, 
cookies, tea and beer. The hit event of the evening was Madame 
Garagozlu, mother-in-law of Minister Ala, who appeared in Persian 
costume, leaning against a pile of cushions and demonstrating to 
eager Americans the proper method of smoking a hubble bubble. 

Frequently I was summoned to the General's to meet, talk with, 
and perhaps to show the town to visitors: Erika Mann, Joel Sayre 
of Time and Life, Zinder of Time, David Duncan of Life and assorted 
congressmen. Other activities included producing guide pam- 
phlets, which were mimeographed in impressive numbers. For 
reasons of policy, which I never understood, my name was accom- 
panied by that of an American officer who was the alleged co- 
author. Such guides were produced on Tehran, lran, the Ar- 
chaeological Museum and Isfahan. Also I designed Christmas cards 
for the GIs to send home. 

The staff of OTI produced a weekly paper, the U.S. Army Dispatch. 
For a period of something over a year I wrote a column which 
appeared fairly regularly on the editorial page, although editorials 
were rare. While my clipping file may be incomplete, it indicates 
that I wrote ten columns on major towns and historical sites along 
the supply routes, and at least 23 more under the heading of “Per- 
sian Yesterdays.” Since each piece was about 750 words, there was 
a total output of some 25,000 words, or the equivalent of a book 
of modest length. Many of these columns were translated and 
reprinted in Persian in a Tehran newspaper. 

For all this activity my reward was my monthly pay of $3, and 
permission to the use the APO. Later, I acquired a PX card, but 
this was limited to certain items of daily use that did not include 
beer or hard liquor. 

The trips I made for OTI were relatively comfortable because I 
traveled in service vehicles, escaping the endless problems caused 
by my own car. One such trip was to Isfahan to inspect a Rest and 
Recreation camp outside the city, and to arrange for tours. From 
Tehran to Qumm I rode for several hours in the cab of a locomotive 
with an American engineer. From Qumm to Isfahan by truck took 
seven more hours. Then I got lucky, hitching a ride back to Tehran 
in a plane that made the flight in an hour and twenty minutes. 

On another occasion I went south as far as Khorramabad with 
Captain Frank Buie, a geologist. His assignment was to investigate 
the report of an oil deposit—oil had appeared in the drinking water 
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at Camp Pomato. We went down by command car and at the site 
the Captain discovered that a leak in the area of the gasoline storage 
tanks, which supplied the truck convoys, was contaminating the 
well supplying water to the camp. This problem resolved, we joined 
a hunt in the moonlight for wild boars. It came to an unsuccessful 
end at one in the morning. Fortunately no one had offered me a 
gun. During the return trip, we inspected a site marked on detailed 
maps as a salt mine. Buie had it in mind as a possible source of 
salt for the command, but it turned out to be a salt spring that 
flowed into pans scooped out of the clay terrain to serve as crystaliz- 
ing basins. 

The final stage, from Qumm to Tehran, was very trying. It must 
have been at least 130 degrees when we were crossing the long 
stretch where hot winds blew off the salt flats. The car alternately 
ran and hesitated as the extreme heat vaporized the gasoline in 
the feed line, and we passed a very long truck convoy that had 
been stranded when all the radiators boiled dry. 

General Connolly left Iran at the end of 1944, and soon thereafter 
I met his successor, General Booth, who insisted on calling me by 
my first name. As one of his employees, I was in no position to 
complain. Colonel Brown had vanished but I was able to maintain 
good relations with his successor. By August, 1945, the Persian 
Gulf Command was phasing out, its mission accomplished. AES, 
the command radio station at Tehran, which had introduced Persian 
listeners to recorded comedy, Western, quiz and comparable pro- 
grams, went off the air. I took an active part in the liquidation of 
some of the assets of the Command, purchasing a ping-pong table, 
badminton, baseball and volley ball equipment for the Iran- 
America Relations Society. 

Certainly the high point of my employment in the OTI was my 
participation in the Tehran Conference, attended, as we may all 
remember, by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. On November 28, 
1943, one of the officers showed up at my apartment early in the 
morning to tell me that he and I were to assemble a collection of 
modern and older arts and handicrafts of Iran for the pleasure of, 
and possible purchase by, the distinguished members of the Con- 
ference. We rushed around to several antique shops, picking up 
items on consignment and sewing on price tags. That evening we 
moved the display of brocades, block prints, copper bowls, minia- 
tures, jewelry, swords, bracelets, and boxes and picture frames of 
Shiraz inlay work to General Connolly's house, where I explained 
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the pieces to Admirals King and Leahy, Generals Hurley and Wat- 
son, and Averell Harriman and John Winant. Of course, there was 
talk about Iran, particularly with Winant, whom I conversed with 
several times in the following days. 

The next day we moved the collection into an inner room in the 
Soviet Embassy, where President Roosevelt was ensconced for se- 
curity reasons. I was provided with a special pass to get in and 
out. Dimly lit, the room looked like Ali Baba's treasure cave. General 
Connolly came in with Harry Hopkins and General Arnold and 
asked me to take the three of them around the city and to the 
bazaar. In the bazaar I walked with Hopkins, who flooded me with 
questions about the country. We lost the others, waited for them 
in the car for a long time, and finally left them behind. 

Tuesday morning I was in the treasure room when President 
Roosevelt wheeled himself in and spent quite a long time looking 
at everything and asking me questions. Then he decided to choose 
gifts for his personal staff and settled on our most inexpensive 
item —small picture frames. I assumed he had photographs of him- 
self to fit the frames. Later I was called to General Connolly's for 
lunch and then took a group — Admiral Cook, General Handy, Elliot 
Roosevelt, Major Boettiger and several others—to the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum and the Gulistan Palace. On Wednesday I repeated 
the tour with Admirals Leahy, Brown and Wilson, Leahy being 
especially pleasant and keen. 

I did not hesitate to push my views on future relations between 
Iran and the United States. I did wonder why some of these distin- 
guished warriors were in Tehran with so much time on their hands. 
Amusingly enough, Peg wrote that when her father first heard 
about the Tehran Conference, he said, "Don will be showing 
Roosevelt and Churchill around." I did not see Churchill. However, 
the Conference coincided with his birthday, and Joe provided the 
gift Churchill received from Harriman—a fine old Persian bowl— 
and I that from Roosevelt—the half-length of a most unusual block 
print. I cut the long print in two, and Churchill received the piece 
that was dated. Years later we gave our half to the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum. 

During the hours the treasure room was open, an enlisted man 
was on duty to collect the tag prices on purchases made by the 
distinguished visitors. When it came time to balance the accounts, 
the officer responsible found that $1,300 had been taken in, but 
that numerous items had vanished without payments being made. 
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When we returned the unsold items to the dealers, we had to 
persuade them to accept 80 percent of the value of the items that 
had been sold to make up for the value of those missing. 

Before discussing the post-Tehran Conference, I should explain 
the Iran-America Relations Society, which I envisaged along the 
lines of an organization founded by Arthur Pope in 1925. That was 
the Persian-American Society, which failed to attract enough sup- 
port and faded away. I thought a similar group might now succeed, 
especially since I had friends in Tehran with the influence and 
authority to give the idea solid support. 

Dr. Issa Sadiq had been a good friend of mine from my earlier 
trips to Iran. I admired his keen mind, his receptivity to new ideas, 
and his ability, fairly unusual in Persian society, to do exactly what 
he promised to do at just the time he said he would do it. I was 
also well acquainted with Husayn Ala, Minister of the Imperial 
Court, the most perfect gentleman I have ever known. He was also 
reliable in carrying through with decisions. For some time I urged 
both these men to revive the earlier Society and, as a result, in 
February of 1943 a meeting was held by the founding members of 
the new PARS, or Persian American Relations Society. There were 
25 Iranian founders—all of them distinguished men in public life— 
and five Americans. The Americans included Dr. Boyce, a mission- 
ary and secretary of the original Society, two members of the Ameri- 
can Legation, Colonel Norman Swartzkopf and myself. These 
founders were automatically the first board of directors of the So- 
ciety and fora few weeks we met oncea week to formulate plans. 

Ido not hesitate to say that I ran this Society, persistently pushing 
my ideas at meetings, and moving against inertia and useless dis- 
cussion towards action. Most of the early meetings were held in 
the club house of the National Bank or in the office of its director, 
A.H. Ebtahaj, who was a hard-driving personality and an effective 
director. He also disliked idle conversation. Soon the name was 
changed to the Iran-America Relations Society to keep it in line 
with current usage. 

As might be expected, our activities were intended to inform 
Americans about Iran, and Persians about the United States. The 
first of these objectives has been described elsewhere. It consisted 
of tours and talks offered to the personnel of the Persian Gulf 
Command. The second objective was implemented by talks, color 
films and a magazine. 

After several months of irregular meetings in different places, 
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through the courtesy of Dr. Sadiq we rented three large rooms in 
the Aero Club, situated in the heart of Tehran. Drawing on funds 
from membership dues, we furnished the rooms with 175 chairs 
made locally to my design, with bookcases, lamps, etc., and on 
the walls we hung a changing display of photographs of Iran and 
the United States. I had been in touch with the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation of the State Department, which supplied the Society 
with a combined record player, radio and public address system, 
as well as records, documentary films, and some 200 books whose 
titles I had specified. An American volunteer and a Persian were 
at the Club rooms for three hours each afternoon, and visitors were 
attracted to our supply of the latest American magazines. When 
the assets of the Persian Gulf Command were liquidated, I managed 
to buy over 9,000 books for $426.40, but we were never able to 
catalogue and shelve more than a selection of these titles. 

The weekly talks or film shows were on Thursdays, and were 
always crowded, with about 50 standees, and others turned away. 
If the talk was in English, a fairly full translation was read in Persian 
and there was always a question period. All the talks were excellent. 
We provided speakers who had attended the San Francisco confer- 
ence and the founding of the United Nations, while two of the 
talks by Americans were of almost unique importance because they 
brought to early public attention a subject of the greatest importance 
for the future of Iran. Captain Frank Buie spoke on “Geological 
Aspects of Underground Water in Iran,” and Professor Winsor on 
“New Methods of Irrigation in Iran.” Both speakers answered many 
questions, and accounts of their statements appeared in the local 
press. Winsor, from Utah, was a fairly elderly gentleman, or so he 
seemed to me at that time, who had been four years in the country. 
He had been robbed and stripped by bandits, and repulsed by the 
bureaucracy, but he kept pushing for the construction of large 
dams. And he actually brought in Iran's first artesian well, south 
of Tehran. 

The first issue of our monthly magazine, Iran and the U.S.A., 
appeared in January of 1946, with articles in Persian and in English. 
The editor, a good friend of mine, was a member of Iran's foreign 
service. I was the treasurer and the advertising manager. Together 
we called on prospective advertisers and were very successful in 
obtaining ads to be run in Persian and in English. I rejoiced and 
then suffered with him as he became engaged and then broke off 
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the engagement because the girl did not want to live abroad. She 
kept his expensive ring. 

There was really, later on, a third objective of the Society. We 
opened a counselling service for students planning to go to the 
States to study at college level, and we offered classes in English 
to prepare them for this study. 

By May, 1946, the Iran-America Relations Society had well over 
600 members who paid annual dues the equivalent of $6. Or rather, 
who should have paid their dues, for many never paid either their 
dues or their subscriptions to the magazine. At this time the Prime 
Minister, who was a member of the board of directors, was two 
years delinquent in dues. 

We made a calculated effort to intrude upon the stratification of 
Persian society. At the New Year's reception, the Persian members 
were fold to introduce themselves to each other in the "American 
fashion," leaving aside the florid figures of speech native to old 
Persia. We were successful within the Society, on that occasion at 
least. We held a Rotary Club type luncheon ata local hotel, presided 
over by the former head of the Tulsa Rotary Club. About 175 mem- 
bers attended. As they entered, each drew a slip with the number 
of a table seating eight, and went to that table to be introduced to 
the others. And, of course, the meeting started promptly at one, 
an old American custom, not Iranian. In entertaining many Persian 
friends, I came to the conclusion that they considered the correct 
time to arrive to be just one hour later than that for which they 
had been invited. 

Prior to my departure from Iran, the board of directors submitted 
а formal request to the Ministry of Education that a decoration be 
awarded to me for my promotion of the Society, and for my work 
in, and for, Iran. The request was never acted upon. 


СНАРТЕК МІМЕ 


A Persian 
Companion 


I. addition to my activities on behalf of the Persian Gulf Com- 
mand and the Iran-America Relations Society, not to mention the 
OSS, there were other duties and pleasures. Three times а week— 
Joe Upton did the other days—I drove Mrs. Grace Dreyfus, wife 
of the American minister, and two Persian ladies to a clinic she 
ran in the poorest section of the city. I worked on a map history 
of Iran, and completed ten maps in India ink and water colors, but 
the project was never published. Non-publication was also the fate 
of an article I wrote on "Contemporary Architecture in Iran," sub- 
mitted with numerous photographs to architectural journals in the 
States. The same fate befell an article on Iranian agricultural 
methods. For a period of some months I studied Russian, using a 
book supplied by the Persian Gulf Command, from which I learned 
nothing that I could not easily forget. 

One day I was called to the Legation to meet the man in charge 
of embassy and legation buildings and grounds throughout the 
world. He told me there was to be a new chancery and residence 
for Tehran, and I took him on a tour to give him the flavor of the 
older architecture. We kept in touch, because on home leave I 
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picked up a survey plan of the grounds and toiled over it with 
large sheets of tracing paper, responding to a request to design 
new gardens and a different access to the residence. My work was 
approved and sent to Washington, but nothing was done about it. 

Soon after my arrival in Tehran I met Dr. Harold B. Allen of the 
Near East Foundation. Having been involved in agricultural and 
education programs in the Balkans and in Greece, he had been 
invited by the Iranian government to report on the feasibility of 
similar programs in Iran. He was collecting background information 
from almost everyone, and I saw a good deal of him. He named 
me, along with two other Americans and two Persians, to promote 
the ideas of the Foundation in official circles. And later, as will 
appear, I was in close touch with Lyle Hayden, who came out to 
get the programs started. 

The Minister of the Imperial Court, slated to go to Washington 
as ambassador, asked me to prepare a specific program of publicity 
for Iran in the States, a program to be presented to the Shah. I 
responded with a five-page report that included, among other 
ideas, a recommendation for the establishment of an information 
center. Such a center was set up in New York City. 

Meanwhile, I engaged in sports that appealed to me: squash on 
the courts of the National Bank, the only courts in the country; 
skiing on white skis borrowed from the sports section of the Persian 
Gulf Command, obviously stocked for American ski troops who 
never made it to Iran. Time after time I went skiing with a Persian 
geologist friend. Since there were no ski lifts, we would slide down 
slopes and then clamber up through deep snow to try again. It 
was most exhausting sport. 

In the distance we could see and hear a group hunting mountain 

sheep on horseback, and it later turned out to be the Shah and friends— 

he whizzed by in his car. Mostly we ate and drank lunch. My friend's 
servant provided the setting from the station wagon: a folding table, 
chairs, table service and glasses, then drinks and a big lunch. 

One day I went to the post office to send three registered letters. 
This was my third attempt, as earlier the lines had been endless. 
I went to the end of one line inside a wooden barrier that led to a 
window. Another barrier led from the other side to an adjacent 
window. A friend of mine, a former Minister of the Interior, ap- 
peared at the end of the other line. He was elegantly dressed and 
sported a cane. Some of those present recognized him and urged 
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him to go to the head of the line. A true democrat, he refused. 
Soon a man behind me noticed that the man who had reached the 
window had about 20 letters to be registered and that it was going 
to take a long time to make out all the forms. He shouted, "My 
days have become bitter, waiting here." The clerk pushed his head 
out through the wicket, called him the son of a burnt father, and 
added, "You have nothing to bitch about as you can come in and 
go out of here as you please, while I have to stay every day until 
two doing this stupid work." Others tried to push in towards the 
head of the line and I appointed myself its custodian. I tapped 
their shoulders and said: “There is a place reserved for you at the 
end of the line.” After thirty minutes my turn came, and the clerk 
asked me if I wanted the letters registered. I asked him if he thought 
Thad waited so long to buy a stamp. He thought that was pretty funny. 

One Friday in the fall, I accepted an invitation to go trout fishing 
with my Armenian mechanic. He had been the recipient earlier of 
fish hooks ordered from the States according to his specifications. 
He showed up at seven-thirty, and it was eight o’clock by the time 
we had picked up and packed in three other Armenians. In about 
an hour the ancient car took us over the mountains to a stream at 
Lashkarak. One of the group was elegantly dressed: white shirt, 
fancy shorts, high wool socks, and lambskin hat. When we reached 
the stream, he put on an older shirt and shorts and donned a beret. 
Another took off shirt and trousers to appear in underwear shirt 
and shorts, but retaining his necktie; a pair of hip-length rubber 
boots completed his costume. There was a short spell of casting 
with my hooks, but this sporting effort was soon abandoned. Sev- 
eral nets were pulled out of the trunk and cast into likely pools. 
Some of those present grumbled about the scarcity of fish as com- 
pared with earlier in the season. Why not, with all those nets? We 
picnicked along the stream, using whiskey and vodka to ward off 
chills from the cold water, and I took pictures of villagers exploiting 
their fish traps. A house of stone, very similar to an igloo, was 
built on the stream bed. A fish swam into the upstream entrance 
and then the force of the current prevented it from swimming out 
again. The owner could then come along, remove the capstone of 
the igloo, reach in, and take out the fish. On our return to Tehran 
my share of the outing was a big bowl of trout, none much over 
five inches long. 

A Thursday was the 13th day of the New Year, No Ruz, the 
“New Day,” when everyone goes out into the country to throw 
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away bowls of sprouting wheat and greens, and with them the 
bad luck of the home for the coming year. Beijan, a local professor, 
had urged me to go with his family, and obviously his need of 
transportation was not unconnected with the invitation. About ten 
I loaded in food, Beijan and wife, five kids, the youngest just 
walking, and a tenant of theirs, a recent divorcée who was not bad 
looking but who had legs like sticks. We drove to a pleasant garden 
in the hills, unloaded the food, and at first ate Romaine lettuce 
dipped in sugar and vinegar and drank wine. Lunch was roast 
meat and a pilau of greens. The divorcée had, I thought, only a 
little wine, but she became very gigglish and I was supposed to 
chase her. I did so reluctantly, but she soon fell into an irrigation 
ditch and this dampened the fun. We left about four and went 
through Shemiran, where there were thousands of people strolling 
around and about forty picnics to the acre. 

The day before, the left wings of the political scene had staged 
a monster May Day meeting and paraded through the town. I 
mingled with the crowds for some hours as an interested observer. 
About 15,000 people marched, and the most impressive group was 
the Union of Dry Cleaners—I am certain they were wearing their 
customers’ suits; at least one suit looked very like one belonging 
to a man in the Legation. 

Later in the evening I had the radio on and by chance happened 
to switch it to Radio Tehran, intruding on an English language 
lesson. The voice of a very dignified-sounding British lady was 
saying slowly and distinctly: “And just where do you think you 
are putting your fingers?” Р 

Sha'ban, cook, housekeeper, and traveling companion came into 
my life in late December of 1942. A slight wisp of a man, with a 
moustache that would grow, vanish, and then slowly reappear, he 
looked quite elderly, but was not, for his oldest child was under 
twelve. 

He could read and write Persian to a limited extent, and knew 
а half dozen words of English and of German. He had worked for 
American, British and German missionaries, and he was not at all 
reluctant to say that the Germans were the best employers. He 
disliked the British, and when I asked him why, he went over and 
sat down at the dining room table. Looking up at me as if I were 
the servant and he the Englishman, he said: “God damn you.” 

His initial salary was $20 a month, then a very generous sum, 
and was soon raised to over $30. The first day of our life together 
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we went shopping for a meat grinder, cooking pots, teaset, oilcloth 
and other kitchen equipment. It was not long before he began to 
give me instructions on certain subjects. First, that I should find 
someone to share the apartment and so cut down on expenses. 
Within a-week he reported that, as he was going out to shop, an 
Englishwoman stopped him in the street and asked him in Persian 
if he knew of any rooms for rent. He said, no, but that his master, 
àn American, had an extra room or two. She wrote me a note in 
English in his account book, and I sent back an answer by the same 
method saying no extra room. The next day she made a personal 
appearance— young, very good looking and well dressed. It was 
not at all easy to give her a sound reason for not renting her a 
room. Obviously, I could not have done so and still maintained 
the confidence of Peg. And then I felt that there was some hidden 
motive: someone else's spy sent to spy on this spy? 

A routine was soon established. I got up before seven, and 
Sha'ban had already placed hot water for shaving in the bathroom. 
After breakfast and a review of his account book, I advanced money 
for shopping, and we discussed menus. One day we went together 
to the old covered bazaar: it was my obligation to supply him with 
à new suit. I had in mind a conservative gray or tan flannel, but 
we came away with his choice, a very loud creation in a hard-sur- 
faced local cloth. Coat and trousers cost about $12 and I gave him 
а flannel shirt and a black tie to wear when we traveled. Thus 
attired, he looked very elegant, but should not be approached too 
closely: He chewed garlic, which he touted as a souvenir remedy 
for all ills. 

I probably worried about Sha'ban more than he did about me. 
Several times he was stricken with quite serious ailments and I 
arranged for doctor's care. One day when he had a bad cold and 
chills, I told him to go home and stay there until he was better. A 
few days later I came back to the apartment to find him in the 
kitchen with flour in a bowl. He informed me that it was his flour, 
not mine, and that he was going to mix it with milk for his wife 
to feed their newest daughter just two days old. After lunch he 
took a nap stretched out on the kitchen table. He stayed late even 
on those days when I was going to be out for dinner and he could 
80 home early. I asked why he stayed. He replied that at home 
his children pestered him. 

The year passed, and I reminded him that it was time to get him 
another winter suit. He suggested a simple way of doing this. He 
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said that in the spring he had sold the first suit to a neighbor who 
would sell it back to him for $6. So if I would give him $12, he 
would buy it back and use the other $6 for his household expenses. 
I agreed and yet wondered —had he actually sold the suit or was 
he getting $12 home free? 

Not long afterward, he brought up the subject of Christmas. He, 
as did other servants, received a cash present for the Persian New 
Year in March, and he now suggested that he should have one at 
Christmas time as well. I asked him if he wasn't a good Muslim 
any longer and we laughed off the idea—at least for that day. We 
must have worked out something agreeable to him, for on Christ- 
mas morning, as I was enjoying a special breakfast of waffles, 
Sha'ban brought in a tray of tangerines, oranges and lemons deco- 
rated with evergreen and laurel, and said in Persian: “Congratula- 
tions to Santa Claus." 

Fortunately for me, Sha'ban liked to travel. Before we set off 
from Tehran he would pack a few essentials, such as sugar, tea 
and some canned goods to serve both as emergency meals and 
gifts for our hosts. The trips I believe we both enjoyed most were 
those in which we took off from main roads and went more or less 
across country in search of architectural monuments and whatever 
else might fall in our path. Sha'ban was both gregarious and garru- 
lous. Almost before I had stopped the car in some remote village, 
he was giving the villagers the full story of who we were and what 
we were after. This approach worked fine except in those numerous 
villages where only Turkish was spoken. In Persian-speaking vil- 
lages he was my translator. He would take the few words of Persian 
Iaddressed to him, containing comments and questions, and would 
expand my thoughts at considerable length. He could unfailingly 
pick out the potential host with the best house in the village on 
those many occasions when we stayed overnight. Most hosts re- 
fused money. I would give a few rials and some tea and sugar to 
one of the children. 

Once in these travels Sha'ban did feel overtaxed. I was trying to 
urge the car over a pass where the track had given way to a rugged 
rocky slope. Sha’ban was pushing. Suddenly he quit, lay down by 
the car, and said: "I am going to die right here." I backed the car 
down, and was able to reach the nearest village. 

Naturally, I always had my main job in mind and was on the look- 
out for German agents who were active in the country. So we always 
asked, "Were there foreigners here before, and, if so, when and 
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who were they?" One winter day we asked this question of a row 
of men sitting against a wall warmed by the sun. "Yes," one said, 
"a German was here." “When?” “I think about twenty years ago." 

Sha'ban was a strict Muslim, praying at the proper times in the 
apartment and on trips. He was vehement in his denunciation of 
opium smoking, and with cause. One day I came back before lunch 
and saw a man asleep on a sidewalk in front of our building. At 
lunch Sha'ban seemed distraught and finally volunteered that it 
was his brother on the sidewalk. He had been a cook for thirty 
years, but was addicted to opium and now had no job, no family 
of his own, no home, and no money. Just before I had come in, 
two men had brought him in a droshka from an opium-tea house, 
and since Sha'ban would not bring him into my apartment, there 
he was. I told Sha'ban that he must do something at once and why 
didn't he take him to his own house. He said his brother was very 
ill and would die there, and then there would be the problem of 
police and municipal regulations and he would have to pay 700 
rials, which he did not have, to have him buried. His idea was to 
put him in a droshka and take him to another tea house and leave 
him there so that eventually the police would have to do something. 
I said that I would pay for looking after him and that Sha'ban 
should either take him to a hospital or to his home and get a doctor. 
I agreed to pay for the burial, and gave him quite a substantial 
sum. In the evening he reported to me that he had taken his brother 
to a hospital, but it would not admit him. Then to a tea house 
where opium in the tea revived him somewhat. Then to a police 
station where they refused to do anything unless they were paid. 
Back to another hospital where he gave the caretaker a good bribe 
to let his brother stay in the waiting room. He then left, having 
told the caretaker this was a poor fellow Muslim. He did not men- 
tion any relationship, but arranged for a female relative to watch 
outside the hospital. The next morning this watcher reported that 
the body, fully clothed, was taken away by car. Sha'ban got my 
permission to go at once to see that the body was washed and 
prepared properly for burial. Of course, he did not admit to any 
relationship so that the municipality stood the funeral costs. The 
final note is that the next day he served tea and cakes at his house 
to his relatives in memory of the deceased. 

After this experience I was rather surprised at what happened 
at Borujerd. In the afternoon we had arrived at an unexpectedly 
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pleasant small hotel. I remember the town well for its giant walnut 
trees—trees so huge that it was said that a family could live for a 
whole year on the income from one harvest. 

At these small hotels and tea houses Sha'ban joined the kitchen 
staff and then served me personally with the meal. After dinner 
that evening I saw him in eager conversation with some locals to 
whom he seemed to be giving money. When I asked him later 
what he was doing, he said, "Buying opium, the best in the country 
comes from here." I looked shocked and he added: "You told me 
where we would be going, I told a friend in Tehran, and he insisted 
I take money to buy opium for him." 

I was not about to question the truth of this story, for I always 
found him to be honest. He was not, however, above taking advan- 
tage of business opportunities. In those days I was still trying to 
paint water colors, and not succeeding. One day I gathered up 
several of the worst and put them in the wastebasket. A few days 
later I was walking by a shop and saw them on display in the 
window. I instructed him to recover them, solely on the grounds 
that it would shame me to have other than my best work on public 
display. On a much later occasion, when the Persian Gulf Com- 
mand was breaking up, I acquired a whole case of beer in cans. It 
was a bitter present for it turned out that the beer was spoiled. I 
told Sha’ban to empty out the contents and sell the cans, which 
had a definite cash value, for himself. But the next day I stopped 
in the small Armenian delicatessen around the corner and saw my 
beer on the shelf. The owner said he had bought it from Sha'ban, 
and that he had not sold any cans yet. So I sent Sha'ban to collect 
the cans and together we poured the contents down the sink. 

Returning to Tehran from my first trip home, I brought a wrist 
watch for Sha'ban. When meal hours began to be irregular and I 
found that the alarm clock in the kitchen was gaining about an 
hour a day, I asked Sha'ban about the watch. He said that he had 
sold it for $7.50, and an old pair of shoes that I had given him for 
$3, and had bought himself a new pair of American army shoes— on 
the black market. He said his wife had scolded him, that he was 
ashamed to sell my gift, but that the whole world was under 
economic pressure. He told about Jamshid, the legendary king of 
ancient Iran, who, tired and weak from lack of food, came to a 
house where he asked for a piece of bread. The man said he could 
have the bread in exchange for his crown. The crown was handed 
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over. The king asked for water, and was told that he could have 
it for the precious belt around his waist. The king, in this manner, 
lost his belt as well. Sha'ban came up with one unusual answer to 
economic pressures. One morning at breakfast he told me about a 
Persian manuscript that contained detailed instructions for locating 
buried treasure. He had been allowed to look at pages describing 
the location of treasure at Ray, to the south of Tehran. I was to 
advance him the money to rent these pages, which would lead us 
right to the treasure. 

"But," I said, "if anyone can rent the pages, all the treasures 
must have been dug up long ago." 

“Мо, the gendarmerie would stop Persians, but you as a farangi 
(foreigner) and bostan shenasi (archaeologist) can dig where you 
please." 

Even his offer to divide fifty-fifty with me did not persuade me 
to put up the money. It was not so much that I did not believe in 
buried treasure as my knowledge that I would not be permitted to 
dig up and carry off such treasure. 

Sha'ban loved to have company. If I should say there would be 
four for dinner, he would respond: “Why not six, or eight?" He 
both cooked and served, removing his apron when he became the 
waiter. After bringing in the entrée, he would retreat to one corner 
of the dining room where he stood quietly with his arms folded. 
I would taste the dish, look up and nod to him. With a, "Thank 
you very much," in English, he would retire to his kitchen. 

I thought he was the best cook in Tehran, possibly in the Middle 
East, and possibly in the world. He produced these splendid meals 
with the most primitive equipment. He cooked over a small two- 
burner oil stove and over a charcoal brazier. For a year we had no 
oven, and yet he managed to bake without one. When we did 
acquire what purported to be an oven, it was simply a black tin 
box that fitted over the charcoal brazier. With all due modesty, I 
must admit that my single contribution to housekeeping was the 
construction of an icebox. A friend gave me two small packing 
cases that were really fruit boxes. I bought heavy paper, nails, a 
small saw and sawdust in the bazaar. I cut one case down so that 
it fitted into the other with about two inches to spare all around, 
and packed the space with sawdust. I made a hinged cover. A 
cut-down, four-gallon benzine tin held the ice. 

Sha'ban produced superb ice cream in a large round tin, which 
he twirled round with his finger in a benzine tin loaded with ice 
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and salt. Later on in our association, he would say he had borrowed 
an American freezer— wood tub, crank and all— for my picnic excur- 
sions. I always suspected that he had actually rented the freezer 
from another cook who did not expect to be called on for ice cream 
that day, and that the amount of rent was included in his account 
book under some other heading. Chocolate ice cream, my consistent 
favorite, we had most frequently, and then there was burnt almond. 
In season, I had fresh cherry, fresh strawberry and fresh peach. 
He had learned from the wives of American missionaries to bake 
pies, and he was strong on apple, cherry, mince, and pumpkin 
pies. He also knew how to make such other American-inspired 
delicacies as sponge cake, steamed chocolate pudding, steamed 
coconut pudding—the Persian word for coconut means “round 
bread" — walnut pudding and pudding containing figs, raisins and 
dates. These puddings were served with a variety of sauces: pome- 
granate sauce, custard sauce, a creamy sauce of eggs, butter and 
sugar, and hard sauce that I taught him how to make. To finish 
the list of desserts, polumbar, something like ice cream but made 
of cream—1 never learned whether the word was English or Per- 
sian—and waffles with strawberries between and on top, and with 
a whipped cream topping. Also a Persian dessert: naranjaks, deep 
fried light balls of orange flavor served soaked in sugar syrup. 

I will pass quickly over familiar dishes: roast duck, partridge, 
chicken, grilled salmon, schnitzel, meat loaf, meat balls and steak. 
Incidentally, meat was purchased at the butcher shops for so much 
a kilo, and this price could include any part of the lamb, sheep, or 
less frequently beef, including the eye of the round. Lamb was 
served as kabobs with a mound of rice—shish kabob—but my en- 
thusiasm was reserved for the more characteristic Persian dishes, 
one could say the classical dishes of Iran. Let me cite a few to give 
readers an opportunity to rush out and buy a Persian cookbook; 
there are two very good ones available. 

Sabzi (greens) pilau: pieces of smoked white fish from the Cas- 
pian, mixed with six kinds of spring greens and rice. 

Shirin (sweet) pilau: boiled white meat chicken, rice, dates, 
orange peel, raisins and pistachios. 

Albalu (cherry) pilau: sweet cherries, slightly crushed and 
steeped in sugar, and pieces of stewed lamb, arranged in alternate 
layers within a mound of rice. 

Tass kabob (roast meat in a saucepan): a lamb stew containing 
stewed quince. 
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Fesinjan: roast duck in a thick brown sauce made from crushed 
walnuts and pomegranate juice into which a horseshoe or a rusty 
nail has been dipped to add flavor. 

Then there аге a great variety of khoresh, sauces of meat and 
vegetables served with rice. And it should be emphasized that the 
Persian rice is the best in the world. Long-grained, it is cooked so 
that it is turned out on a platter dry and fluffy, with all the grains 
separate from each other. 

Sha'ban not only cooked and served such delights, but acted as 
greeter and host on those occasions when unexpected delays pre- 
vented me from being on hand to welcome dinner guests. Making 
plans for an evening to which a number of guests had been invited, 
I thought it would be an unusual change to have some local enter- 
tainment, and I decided to see if I could hire a magician to entertain. 
Sha'ban and I drove to the southern end of the city, and walked 
through the dingiest section of the bazaar to the "old clothes" 
square. Sha'ban ducked in and out of tea houses and finally got a 
straight tip—the name and location of one where magicians and 
fortune tellers hung out. While I paused to watch two snake charm- 
ers at work, Sha'ban went in and came out with a young man who 
claimed to be the last relic of a family famous in the trade. 

I asked Sha'ban in a low voice: "How do we know he is any 
good?" The man overheard me, for he straightened up and ex- 
tended one hand toward me. A thimble appeared on one finger, 
then vanished into his mouth, then reappeared on another finger. 
That seemed sufficient proof, so we drove him to the apartment 
to discuss details and to let him see what stage effects might be 
required. No sooner was he inside than he asked for a hat and was 
soon busy turning pieces of paper into silver coins that rained into 
the hat. Jack Jernegan of the Legation came in and was quite star- 
tled. The question of snakes was brought up, with the magician 
insisting on bringing them and I refusing to have them no matter 
how amazing the act. 

On the Saturday, Sha'ban and I went to pick him up at the tea 
house at six —my guests were due at six-thirty and it was a ten-min- 
ute drive back. On the way back I had an accident; here follows 
the report I made to my insurance company: 

On January 12th at 6:15 p.m. I was driving north on Khiaban Shapur. 

About one hundred meters south of police station 4 I was about to 


pass a droshka on the left when I saw a man dashing across the street 
from right to left trying to get by in front of the droshka. I immediately 
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blew the horn—in fact I was already blowing it to pass the droshka— 
applied the brakes, and swerved to the left. The man did not stop and 
ran directly against the side of the car on the right hand. 

I stopped. The man was lying in the street. Members of the crowd 
put him in a droshka and sent him to a hospital. A policeman had 
appeared and told me to leave my car where it was and to follow him 
to the police station. At just this moment an Iranian friend of mine 
happened along and helped me out that evening and the next morning. 

At the station I gave my version and signed a proces verbal. As 
soon as a specialist came from the central police station we went back 
to the car where another policeman was waiting with an eye witness 
whose account confirmed my own as given above. I was then told to 
go in my car and to report at the station at 8:30 the next morning. 
At the station I mentioned my insurance and that I should make a 
report to my insurance company, but the police seemed to know 
nothing about such a process. 

On January 13th I went to the station, having been preceded by a 
phone call from General Zarrabi to explain that I was a respectable 
character, and I was well received. I was informed that the man had 
left the hospital and would make no charge and that the police had 
no charge against me. I again spoke of the insurance company, but 
the police suggested that the matter could be settled at once. An officer 
accompanied me to the Ministry of Justice where the case was entered, 
examined, and closed to any later action. I gave a guarantee of 300 
rials and received the attached paper. That morning I was not able 
to learn the name of the man involved in the accident but did secure 
his name and address this morning. This is attached. 


The additional details are rather less bland than the report above. 
Immediately after the accident I told Sha'ban to get hold of a 
droshka, put in the magician, his assistant and the bag of snakes 
which he had insisted on bringing along and to which I had reluc- 
tantly agreed, and get back to the apartment to welcome, feed and 
entertain my guests. Actually I was not delayed much over an 
hour. The next morning I called very early at the home of a friend, 
the Minister of the Interior, who was active in one of the political 
parties and held open house at 7:00 a.m. Getting him aside, I 
explained what had happened. He at once phoned General Zarrabi, 
chief of police who came under his ministry, and said: “...опе of 
my best friends...has rendered extreme services to Iran...ridden 
with him many times...marvelous driver... please call up station 
no. 4." It turned out that the man who had run into me was a 
reciter at the Muslim passion plays, and was so prejudiced against 
foreigners and non-Muslims that he refused to associate with them 
or to have anything to do with my insurance company. 
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While life with Sha'ban was invigorating and pleasant, local con- 
ditions presented serious problems—less serious to me, however, 
than to the vast majority of the Tehranis. All residents drew ration 
cards. One card for bread was good for a month—and successive 
cards were usually not issued on time—and another for sugar, tea 
and cloth, was good for six months. Lawash, very thin sheets of 
bread made and peddled by Armenians, was available for a steep 
price, while the rationed bread was often very poor. One day Joe 
Upton and I took a sheet of it, which contained bits of manure, 
straw and some pebbles, to show to Louis Dreyfus, the American 
Minister, who was very distressed. One night there was a riot in 
the streets over the quality and scarcity of bread. I was out on the 
streets observing and saw the correspondent of Time lurking in the 
lobby of his hotel and fearfully peering out. Later, his magazine 
came through with his eye-witness account. 

Within a few months after we had set up housekeeping, food 
prices tripled. Potatoes were 75 cents for 6^ pounds, rice $3 and 
cooking oil $7.40 for the same weight. Chickens were over $3, and 
eggs went up to 12 cents apiece—the price of 100 eggs just a few 
years earlier. Ice was 12 pounds for $1.50, and coal and charcoal 
were very expensive. On the "free" market, flour and sugar were 
over $2 a pound. My funds were equal to paying such prices, but 
it hurt me to do so, and I put off purchases as long as possible. 
Instead of chickens we had partridges. Gradually the situation 
eased, or I would not have been able to have and describe the 
meals prepared by Sha'ban. 

People in the service trades were thriving, as indicated by a letter 
presented to me one day by Sha'ban: 

Teheran 2nd may 1944 

To Mr. Wilwell; 

Dear Sir: 

Itheundersigned Hussein Shirvani having a laundry & ironing 

shop called "Iran" opposite of the main gate of the British 

Embassy. 

I come with my letter to ask you that I am ready to wash 
and iron the linen of all your staff in your offices with reduced 
prices than any other washing and ironing shop in the City 
very carefully & clean & collect. 

Hoping you will take this case into considerations and being 
useful to you: 

Yours thankfully 
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When 1 asked Sha'ban about this man, he said Shirvani was 
already doing my washing. I was rather intrigued by this note. AII 
the words were correctly spelled, so I decided that some student 
of English at the high-school level was making the rounds of shops, 
offering to write such letters for a fee. 

Rents were controlled, and when my landlord said he would 
double my monthly rent, I appealed to the proper bureaucracy, 
which ruled in my favor. Controls extended into other fields. One 
day I drove to a police station where the numbers of all my tires 
were registered. There was a long form to be filled out in Persian 
prior to registering the car itself. One morning, therefore, I was at 
the inspection place before seven with form and car. Five days later 
I picked up my sticker, and as I remember writing in my diary, "it 
was pasted on the outside of the windshield where it may well be 
stolen, damaged, or washed off." My class was 2, but no explana- 
tion of what that meant was offered. The emergency brake was 
not inspected. It was inoperative because both the wire cables were 
broken, and I was not about to spend $50 for a new pair of cables. 
In 1944 I was offered $14,400 for the car; in May, 1946, I sold it 
for $2,030. 

There was a curfew every night, sometimes at 9:00 p.m., some- 
times at ten, sometimes at eleven. As the Germans pushed further 
into Russia towards Iran, the hour was earlier; as their drives stalled, 
it was later. Members of the upper crust easily obtained curfew 
passes. One night I was a guest at a Persian wedding, one of over 
two hundred guests. Afterward, I wrote to Peg: 

Nothing could have been more elegant. Papa is a deputy in the 

Parliament so there was a police guard at the house, and after eleven 

the departing guests were given special night passes as well as cars 

to take them home." 


СНАРТЕК ТЕМ 
The OSS ағ War 


I kept track of the war by marking down the shifting battle lines 
on a number of maps, drawing on the local papers, radio reports 
and periodicals for information. 

In the summer of 1942 the Germans were pushing along the 
western side of the Black Sea, and in August the British warned 
Iran that, if the Germans reached Astrakhan on the Caspian Sea 
delta of the Volga River, Tehran would probably be bombed. The 
threat of a German invasion through the Caucasus was relieved 
by the Soviet victory at Stalingrad in February of 1943, but it was 
not until a number of months later that Iran seemed safe from a 
possible German invasion. As long as this invasion was a possibil- 
ity, we thought of stay-behind plans, although it was never quite 
clear whether OSS headquarters expected us to do so. Joe Upton 
could have retreated to Nishapur, while I considered moving to 
the village of Afjeh to the north of Tehran. Afjeh was an hour's 
auto ride to the end of the road, and then two hours more on foot 
or by donkey. Probably the Germans would never have found me 
there, but then I would have been too isolated to know what was 
going on. Also, there was a real possibility of starving or freezing 
to death in the frigid upland winter. 

132 
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In any case, we were in the OSS, and what were we doing to 
win the war? Obviously, Joe and I were not in a hostile country, 
much less one under Axis occupation, and we were not targeted 
against such countries. We were not instructed to recruit a network 
of spies. In fact, our instructions were not too precise. After regional 
OSS headquarters were established at Cairo, we had an infrequent 
visitor from there. We did recruit one agent to do research work 
for us, and we were not unaware that he might already be employed 
by British intelligence. A member of a very distinguished local 
family, he survived the possible hazards of his occupation. Thus, 
he was taken on by the CIA and was on its payroll for at least 15 
years, until he retired. 

Joe Upton was an ideal associate. Born and educated in New 
England, including Harvard, he was possessed of the dry wit favor- 
ably associated with that area. He was unperturbable, totally reli- 
able, apparently never seriously depressed, and never argumenta- 
tive or difficult. He put up with my less attractive qualities, such 
as impatience and stubborness. His Persian was very good. He 
also entertained a great deal, and he was an excellent cook who 
enjoyed cooking. Joe died suddenly, age 80, in 1981. 

We participated in several luncheon groups, although lunch was 
not always involved. There was an informal Princeton Club—two 
Persians, an American officer, and myself—and a much more 
numerous Harvard Club. There were at least three luncheon groups 
made up of different combinations of Persians and ourselves. All 
the Persians were our friends, and although we did not attempt 
to exploit them as sources of information, we could tell from their 
words and actions how educated Persians felt about the war and 
about the local politicians and parties. 

The military attaché's office was staffed with two officers who 
were fluent in Persian, and we did not attempt to intrude upon 
their intelligence activities. Indeed, we knew nothing of these ac- 
tivities. We concentrated on the local social and political scene, and 
on the Soviet presence in Iran. We produced a Who's Who of Iran, 
completed in many installments. We sent comparatively few cables, 
but by Legation pouch we submitted some 365 reports, all several 
pages of single-space typing. Washington seemed avid for back- 
ground material, so we covered such subjects as industry, mines, 
economic survey, industrial bank, industrial workers, government 
employees, etc. Our trips resulted in road reports, studies of local 
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conditions in Isfahan, Arak, Shiraz, Nishapur, etc., and trip diaries. 
Other reports dealt with the Bakhtiari tribes and those of Fars, and 
were accompanied by exhaustive genealogical charts of the ruling 
families of the Bakhtiari and Qashqai tribes. 

We submitted political resumes, studies of political parties, and 
profiles of individual politicians. We sent reports on members of 
the Parliament and on new legislation. We gave our impressions 
of the Shah. At regular intervals we supplied press summaries and 
a round-up of current events, as well as a record of the rising prices 
of staple items to show where the economy was going. 

We were particularly concerned with the Soviet presence in Iran. 
From the very first, our reports were critical of Soviet intentions 
and of the steps the Russians were taking toward their goals. Later, 
we learned that such reports were not welcome in Washington— 
until there was a change of attitude, brought about by a realistic 
recognition of Soviet post-war intentions. We went to Soviet film 
shows and other events. We quizzed Persians about their experi- 
ences in the Soviet occupation zone, and both of us went into that 
zone, Joe in fairly regular trips to Nishapur, and I on several occa- 
sions to other parts of Iran. 

While I have already described some of the hazards of motor 
travel, let me now return to three trips of more specific interest. 

In 1943, near the end of January, Sha'ban and I set out for the 
south, for the Persian Gulf, a distance of 1,055 kilometers. As the 
route went by Qazvin, under Soviet control, I required a Soviet 
pass. І obtained one by exerting relentless pressure on the people 
at the Soviet Consulate. My notes reveal that on the day I finally 
received my pass, I called at the Consulate at 3:00 p.m., at 5:00 
p.m. and again at 5:40 p.m., by which time it was ready, and 
indeed thrust at me by an official tired of seeing me at his door. 
Just beyond Tehran a Soviet military policewoman checked my 
pass, as did a similar dumpy figure on the outskirts of Qazvin. I 
reached Hamadan at dusk after crossing the tortuous Asadabad 
Pass. Normally this pass is closed during part of the winter, but 
now huge motorized snow plows and gangs of shovelers kept it 
clear for the truck convoys. Running into a cold fog that froze on the 
windshield, I drove the last miles with my head out the window. At 
the hotel, I drained the radiator, draped an old quilt over the engine, 
and trudged through several inches of snow to the dining room. 

The next day, on to Malayer, where I had lunch with a lone 
American missionary. In conversation it came out that his mother 
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owned the old house—earlier the toll house— just across the corner 
from ours in Princeton. I spent the night in Borujerd and was off 
early the next day through Khorramabad, then down the last slopes 
of the plateau to reach the plain stretching all the way to the Persian 
Gulf. There, a General Motors man, to whom I had a letter, offered 
me hospitality for the night in his bungalow with his family: wife, 
and a daughter about Sara's age. This made me jealous when I 
considered how I was separated from my own family back in Prince- 
ton. Next morning I visited the assembly plant, had my car greased 
free, and then headed due south. The road was under repair, and 
twice the car bogged down and was pulled out by American road 
machines. 

At dark I reached Ahwaz and found a room in the third hotel I 
tried. In the morning, to the offices of the contractors, Foley 
Brothers, where I ran into a friend from New York City who gave 
me a pleasant welcome and a place to eat and sleep. The final 
stretch was to Khorramshahr on the Persian Gulf. Several ships 
from America and other countries were being unloaded at the new 
wharves. I parked the car and strolled up the gangplanks of one 
ship after another, looking all around and being questioned by no 
one. Then I walked through warehouses piled high with goods, 
unchallenged there too. The car ran well on the long way back to 
Tehran. I could hardly wait to encipher to my superiors in the OSS 
a blistering indictment of the lack of security precautions along the 
route, and notably at Khorramshahr, where sabotage could have 
been so easily carried out. Security was tightened up after those 
in authority read my report, but whether it alone had this effect I 
don't know. 

In the summer of 1943 we were receiving disturbing reports of 
Soviet activity in the northwest province of Azerbaijan and espe- 
cially in Tabriz, its capital. The Russians were arresting or deporting 
pro-government Persians, opposed to the Soviet's puppets. This 
was something I had to look into. Another reason for the trip was 
that personnel of the Persian Gulf Command were not allowed 
into the Soviet zone west of Tehran. Just what was happening at 
the railhead at Mianeh was not known. My job was to find out. 

Again I pressed and pushed successfully for a Soviet pass, and 
on September 18, 1943, Sha'ban and I left Tehran, passing through 
the check points and spending the night at Qazvin. Next morning, 
off to a very early start and by mid-morning we reached Sultaniya, 
the site of the monumental tomb of Uljeitu, Mongol ruler of the 
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early fourteenth century. The site was just to one side of the main 
highway, and from it I headed south over the hills. The detailed 
map I carried showed a possible motor road, but it was really not 
fit for a car. There was a strong wind behind us as we came to a 
final steép ascent where large stones were strewn about. The 
radiator kept boiling. Twice before the top the engine died, and I 
had to back down and wait until it cooled off. On the third try I 
just edged over. From there it was fairly easy going through a flat 
valley, but with tracks branching off every which way. We fre- 
quently stopped to ask directions of villagers. Everyone spoke Turk- 
ish only, of which Sha'ban knew a few words. About one in the 
afternoon we reached a place whose name I had found in а history 
of the Mongol Il Khans, where it was identified as the burial place 
of one of their rulers. Some workers threshing grain outside the 
village said there was no way to get a car into it. We walked in 
over rocks, gulches and ditches. Failing to find any place to eat, 
we addressed a fine-looking bearded gentleman, and made him 
understand we were hungry. He led us right to his house, and 
opened up the reception room, while his wife brought bread, cheese 
and grapes. I added a can of stew. He refused to take any money, 
so I gave his small boy a few rials and a cookie. 

We began to explore the village and almost at once discovered 
a splendid Seljuq dome chamber containing a plaster mihrab, or 
slab pointing toward Mecca, added to the chamber in Il Khanid 
times. I saw it would take time to record the structure, so we 
returned to the car and with some difficulty drove it over a rugged 
track into the center of the village. We addressed a dozen people 
until we found one who spoke Persian. I asked him where we 
could spend the night. "In my house," was his reply. We followed 
him to the gate of the house and unpacked the essential archaeolog- 
ical tools, and I worked at the dome chamber until sundown. At 
supper we talked. He said no foreigners had ever been in that 
village. Now, I knew there were German agents still about, and 
this location, with fairly easy access to the Tehran-Tabriz highway, 
would have been a logical place for a hideout. I took those thoughts 
to bed and slept on my cot on the open porch. 

Up before six, I finished my work at the dome chamber and we 
said our farewells. We retraced the track to Uljeitu's tomb, and to 
the main highway, following our side trip of 120 kilometers. After 
lunch at a tea house, we took on gas at Zenjan. The road was very 
badly rutted and corrugated, but I was making fairly good time 
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until, about 4:30 p.m., some 60 kilometers from Mianeh, the car 
began to slow down. Almost certain what the trouble was, I got 
out and looked under the rear end. The axle housing had broken 
intwo, so thatone end of theaxle itself was dangling in the road. 

Taking a chance, I hailed a Soviet truck headed toward Mianeh. 
The driver, remarkably, gave me a lift. Sha'ban stayed inside the 
car with blankets, food and water. I told him I would be back the 
next day, but once on the road I began to worry about the car being 
hit by a truck during the night. There was little conversation on 
the road to Mianeh because of the language problem. We got into 
Mianeh about dark. I left my suitcase at a very indifferent hotel, 
and set out to look for mechanics, or cars, or trucks. I found an 
alleged mechanic who turned out to be a blacksmith. Before too 
long I ended up at Soviet headquarters at the railhead, accompanied 
by a maid from the hotel, who could speak both Persian and Rus- 
sian. The unexpected result was that the Soviet officer gave me a 
truck and a soldier driver. The three of us headed back up the road 
to where I had left Sha’ban—the soldier, who spoke only Russian, 
the blacksmith, who spoke Turkish and a few words of Persian, 
and myself. 

We reached my car about 10:30 p.m. It had settled so far down 
that there was no possibility of towing it. A truck with three Rus- 
sians stopped, so now we had six people to discuss the problem. 
One of the trucks dragged my car off the road and up onto a hillock 
that had been cut through vertically to make the road. The truck 
was then backed across the road at right angles so that its lowered 
tailboard pressed against the top of the hillock. Four camel drivers 
from a passing caravan joined us to help, and the ten of us pushed 
the car onto the truck. There was about an inch to spare on either 
side, but the back wheels rested on the lowered tailgate, so the 
blacksmith wired the car in place. We reached the railhead at 2:30 
a.m. The Soviet officer there was up and about. He immediately 
presented me with a water glass full of vodka, and instructed me 
in sign language that it was to be consumed in one great gulp. I 
managed the chug-a-lug. Then followed a pathetic soup with pieces 
of meat and fat and potatoes floating about. Still, it was welcome 
as the first food we had eaten in about twelve hours. 

In the morning we were both up early. It was at once apparent 
that the Russian was glad to see me, so glad that he addressed me 
іп German—and how painful that must have been for him — which 
he spoke less well than I did. Breakfast was bread and cheese, and 
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then the officer led me to the fenced-in compound at the railroad 
station. It was littered with crates of all sizes and shapes, some 
quite large. All bore extensive lettering in English, and it was at 
once perfectly clear that the officer did not know what was in each 
crate. He wanted me to tell him. Then he would have his convoys 
load the most essential items first. I did my very best to translate 
the English into German, aided by sketches of the contents. In 
return, I was given the meaning in Russian, which I carefully wrote 
down on the backs of flat Persian cigarette boxes. 

My car stood in lonely splendor on the platform, and during a 
break іп our activities, I went by it to walk along the track. I came 
upon a huge wooden crate without a top. I could just peer over 
the edge, and saw inside a jumbled mass of woolen sweaters, 
scarves, socks, etc. The track nearby was littered with little scraps 
of paper declaring in Spanish and Russian: “Gift of the people of 
Argentina to the brave people of the Soviet Union.” They had been 
carefully removed from the crate. The Soviet government did not 
want anyone to know that help of this kind was reaching the USSR 
from another country. 

I was a guest of the officer for two or three days. His first effort 
to get me back to Tehran was to order the Persian station master 
to round up a gang of porters and push the auto into a box car. 
The vehicle would not go through the door, and the running boards 
were damaged. He telegraphed for a flatcar. It came, and a gang 
of porters pushed the auto over its side, inflicting some additional 
damage. I presented the Soviet officer with a brand new U.S. army 
officer’s shirt, a gift from a friend at Tehran, and we said goodbye 
to one another. 

It was the night of September 25 when the train in which we 
were an unusual cargo started for Tehran. The trip took nearly 24 
hours, and at the frequent stops for water for the engine, Sha’ban 
would get fresh water, make tea on a small fire built on a metal 
sheet on the flat car, and cook simple meals. The fare for the three 
of us was $25. In some forgotten fashion, I had the car off-loaded 
at the Tehran station and conveyed to the repair shop. My Armeni- 
an mechanic found that only the housing was broken, not the axle 
itself. Since no Oldsmobile housing was to be obtained, I bought 
a 1934 Dodge housing of the same size in the middle but smaller 
at both ends. The mechanic sawed off the ends of the broken 
housing and welded them onto the Dodge housing, an amazing, 
job done with rather primitive equipment. His contraption worked. 
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My adventure at Mianeh was the subject of a long cable and a 
much longer report, and it did, I believe, result in facilitating Allied 
contacts at delivery points and beyond. For me, it was the first of 
many occasions when I was able to note the extreme mistrust of 
the Soviets toward their friends, who could never be accepted as 
sincere friends if they were not Communists. 

About this trip, I was impressed more than ever with the virtues 
of the Persian villagers. Year in and year out one could read about 
the poverty-stricken peasants of Iran, the blame for their plight 
being placed on the state. In all my travels, often to places remote 
from highways and towns, I saw villages without poverty and filth, 
and met friendly people. I suspect that those who wrote about the 
plight of the peasants had never visited a village. While the villages 
maintained the age-old attitude of trying to be as invisible as pos- 
sible vis-a-vis the government, this attitude changed after the late 
Shah established the Literary Corps, the Health Corps and the 
Courts of Justice, all of which became very active in serving the 
needs and desires of the villagers. The villages are described in 
some length in my Iran Past and Present, where I stress the problems 
of integration in a modernizing society. 

In reading my travel diary, I find under the year 1945 some 
excerpts that offer further proof of the hospitality of the ordinary 
people of Iran. 

September 17th: Left Teheran before eight in the morning and spent 

three hours on the dreary gravel road to Qumm. A quick lunch at 

the station restaurant there, and on along the Isfahan road for two 
hours more as far as Delijan where I took on gasoline and then turned 
west onto a road which was new to me. Passed by a Sasanian fire 
temple perched on a hill to the south of the road, and kept on over 
rolling hills and then over a mountain pass into the valley of which 

Khomain is the principal village. Not more than a few hundred badly 

ruined mud brick houses. Filled up on gasoline and then retraced 

course out of town and headed south along a secondary road which 
eventually leads to Isfahan. 

A track, rather than a road, which wound up over steep hills so 
that the radiator was soon boiling. Sandy surface and no hard shoulders 
on the track so that it would be difficult going in wet weather and 
certainly snowed under in winter. Crossed the pass at a height of 
6,880 feet and had a fine view over the extensive Golpaygan plain. 
Wound down the mountainside and reached Golpaygan about four thirty. 

The road became less imposing—narrower and with sharp turns 
and steep grades—and led up a pass whose height was 8,790 feet. 
Abundant springs along the road, and stopped for a cold drink. Down 
into another valley, and with considerable effort over irrigation ditches, 
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through a wide muddy stream and in and out of the twisting streets 
of the village of Damaneh. Had lunch at the local tea house: tea, mast 
(yoghurt), fresh bread and grapes. The name of this village comes 
from "Dam" or "Daim" which means dry farming and of course there 
is.only a small part of Iran where farming can be carried on without 
irrigation. This region is a high upland valley with abundant sub- 
soil water. 

At this point I had covered all the part of the road down towards 
Isfahan in which I had any interest and made up my mind to go into 
the Bahktiari country. Drove over a track some 13 kilometers to the 
small village of Darun where І had been told the last gendarmerie 
post in the Bakhtiari region was located. Stopped at the post and had 
the head waked up from his nap and explained what I had in mind 
as I thought that permission was required. He didn’t seem to think 
so апа said as һе had been there only 15 days, and had not seen the 
villages, he would go along with me if Y permitted. We piled into the 
car with an elderly peasant as a guide to the first village. Here the 
passable road ended, except that it was possible to ford the river and 
get to a village on the other side. Knew that a Bakhtiari chief lived 
here so we paid a call and were most graciously received and given 
tea, huge yellow pears, melons and grapes. No special words of wisdom 
were exchanged, but we did get along perfectly well in Persian, and 
before leaving I took a picture of Gholam Hosein Khan Kianseri and 
the gendarme officer in front of the old-style house. Decorations were 
local rugs, numerous tea tables with hideous embroidered cloths, and 
fine bunches of artificial flowers behind glass. 

September 19th: Headed back to Damaneh, passing the prelimi- 
nary road bed of a future rail line joining Azna and Isfahan. Back 
over the pass to Khonsar, where I took on benzine and was invited 
by a respectable inhabitant to take tea and rest at his house. Along 
the winding road, stopping for Kodachrome pictures. At one point I 
saw а very handsome house across the river valley and turned towards 
it on a track at right angles to the main road. Bridge over the river 
not wide enough for the car so left it and Sha'ban and I started 
walking. Came to the huge, high rectangular structure without any 
windows and with “Burj” or “tower” inscribed in the brickwork. 
Sha'ban said it was for watchmen and protection against raids. Walked 
around it and met the owner who explained it was a pigeon house— 
their dung is used to fertilize the fields. The Isfahan region has many 
such houses but there they are all round. Down the lane we ran into 
а gent who bowed and took off his hat and introduced himself as the 
katkhoda, “Leader,” of the village. Some friends came up and they 
were very insistent that I stay for lunch or at least drink tea and eat 
grapes. They said, "Don't stand on ceremony." Learned that the 
valley area is nearly all “rahiyat,” that is, the property is owned by 
the farmers themselves rather than the whole area by an absentee 
landlord. Heard that although the area was fertile, there were too 
many people so that each person's income was small. Went оп towards 
Golpaygan, which we reached about five. 
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An earlier friend, Fakhr Nuri, arrived and insisted I come for 
dinner. We were to have dinner at seven thirty, and reached his house 
at that time but it was nine thirty before the meal was ready. I read 
his articles in English —single pages on such subjects as “Тһе Unan- 
swerable Questions of the World" —read a poem about the heroic 
Allies which rhymed quite well except for one line which went simply 
“Enemy he run like cat.” Heard that he had a female pen pal in the 
USA and that he wanted to go there himself—as what Persian doesn't? 
Talked some Persian to his uncle(?) and two young men guests. We 
sat on the dining room floor around a splendid display of food. Pilau 
with several sauces, cookoo or Persian omelette, mast, pickles, etc. 
Then back to the other room where we sat in chairs and huge plates 
of wonderful peaches, grapes, watermelon were brought in. Made my 
escape about eleven and was escorted to the hotel by lantern and 
moonlight, 

September 20: At 9:20 left Khumain and after 10 kilometers turned 
off the main road to the west along a smooth track. Outside the first 
village saw an Armenian priest and when I needed to inquire about 
the route through the village, it became clear that all the dwellers 
were Armenian. This was Leilan. Outskirts flooded in spots but the 
track was not bad and we soon came to another Armenian village 
called Chehartak. Once beyond this I could see the notch in the hills 
where I must cross a pass but continued too far towards the head of 
the valley and came to a blind end. Retraced my course to the village 
of Tebaba where I had plenty of trouble sneaking around a broken 
bridge over a ditch, crossing a bridge where half the poles were broken, 
and bumping across a jagged-edged gutter. 

Gave up and decided to walk to the nearby village for lunch. About 
50 houses, and when we inquired about a shop or buying some bread, 
the boy we had asked said we must come home with him. We went, 
and through the ground floor stable area to a breezy, rather clean 
second floor room with local-made carpets on the floor. Our host, 
Hosheh, and a friend came in and welcomed us warmly. Their own 
language was Turkish but they spoke Persian well. Soon had four 
fried eggs in a plate, mast, the very thin delicious bread and grapes. 
Talked about a variety of things. They said that many of their younger 
men had gone from the village to work in the American truck assembly 
plant at Andimeshk and had never returned. Said that there was a 
good deal of dry farming in the region, that they sold their grapes to 
other villages in the warmer valleys. Asked if it was true that every 
town in the USA was on a railway line. 

My friends escorted me to the car and I headed back. At Tebaba 
picked up a man cutting down poplar trees and together we built a 
bridge of branches and stones over the worst ditch. Stopped in the 
village of Chehartak on the chance that I might buy some wine from 
the Armenians. As we passed through the vineyards someone shouted 
in Persian, “The grapes are fine and ripe, please stop and eat some.” 
Asked about ten villagers about wine with no success. At the village 
of Leilan several people said that no wine was available but plenty of 
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arak. Just as 1 was about to give up an English speaker came to the 
scene. Turned out to be from a Tehran rug firm which exports to the 
USA and was in the village to buy the special type woven only there. 
Took me to a house in the village where І admired the rather indifferent 
rugs; too. much red and of coarse weave. Wine was brought and І 
sampled two bottles and was presented with the best one. 

Urged me to stay the night and when I declined told me that there 
was another road back to the highway and that also I would see а 
wedding procession returning along it. Went out of town and joined 
the reception committee and could see that bridal cortege in the dis- 
tance. As they came up I took pictures fast and furiously. About 100 
people had escorted the bride from her village 8 kilometers away. Huge 
bunches of paper flowers, drums and flutes, dancers ahead of the bride 
who was mounted on a white horse. Went on my way, and suddenly 
regretted not having stayed as I would certainly have been at the 
wedding party, drunk arak and had a gay time. Stupid. Soon on the 
main highway and passed a truck which had overturned but the crew 
had just righted it with two huge jacks. Broken melons covered the 
road. Reached Arak just before dark and to the indifferent Firdausi 
Hotel. 

September 21st: Left Arak at eight. In Qumm at eleven and 
Teheran a little after three. 


During my time in Iran, the OSS arranged two periods of home 
leave, round trips by the ATC—Air Transport Command. The 
routes then taken seem inconceivable. On January 6, 1944, I flew 
from Tehran to Abadan, on the 7th to Cairo, and on the 8th and 
in the early hours of the 9th to Khartoum. The 10th took me to El 
Geneina in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan for a lunch stop, to Maidu- 
guri in Nigeria for supper, to Accra on the Gold Coast (now Ghana) 
just after midnight. I landed in Natal, Brazil, on the 12th after a 
breakfast break at Ascension Island. I waited more than two days 
for my priority number to come up, and after it did, I got to Belém 
on the 15th, and then to Trinidad. Next day to Puerto Rico and 
Miami, the 17th to New York City, and the 18th to Washington. 
It took me 13 days to get from Tehran to Washington. 

Peg was installed with her parents at Erie. Sara was just over 
two years old and Peggy was just under one—I had not seen her 
before. Peg's parents were extraordinarily kind to me, and were а 
great help with the children, especially her father, who was very 
much a father to them for these years. He made an indelible impre- 
ssion on them. In spite of her family duties, Peg found time for 
her career. Some years earlier she had passed the examinations 
and received her license to practice architecture in Pennsylvania, 
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and she took smaller jobs as they came along. My stay at home 
was much too short. This was wartime, and I was soon called back 
to service in Iran. 

On March 2, I reported at the Washington airport. I was told 
that I would be leaving for Miami the next morning, but ("Hurry 
up and wait," as they say in the armed forces) it was not until the 
11th that I boarded a plane: а Stratoliner with bucket seats. The 
flight to Miami took from 9:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. It was my first 
real experience of Miami and Miami Beach, and about the best I 
can say for it is that my room at a resort hotel cost $1 a day with 
three meals for $1.50 more. 

I left Miami on the evening of the 13th, and the route from there 
was slightly different than the way over. The first stage was Puerto 
Rico, Georgetown and Belém. Late at night we were on the apron 
of the field at Belém waiting to board our waiting plane. The plane 
ahead of us raced down the runway, rose, faltered, crashed and 
burned. The wreckage was cleared away in short order, and we 
took off at 0015 on the 17th. A few hundred feet in the air one 
engine cut out. The pilot made a wrenching turn to go back, and 
ав he opened the valves a rain of gasoline was bright against the 
light of a full moon— not the most exhilarating sight in that era of 
aviation. But the pilot made a landing without incident. We waited 
four days for new parts to be flown in and installed before flying 
on to Natal. Another four days at Natal, and then on to Ascension 
Island and Accra. Between Accra and Khartoum we landed at two 
new fields, Kano and El Fasher. It seemed to me simply incredible 
how these several fields in Nigeria and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
had been developed with all supporting facilities. There was 
another delay at Cairo, and I reached Tehran on April 4, after 25 
days on the way. 

My second leave was from the end of June 1945 until near the 
end of August. This was much like the first, except that the war 
in Europe was over. What of Iran? 

It is now appropriate to provide background material that will 
explain why Joe Upton and I had been asked to stay on after the 
end of the war. We were to monitor Soviet efforts to establish a 
permanent presence in Iran. 

The major political vehicle of the USSR in Iran was the Tudeh 
Party, which had been founded in January of 1942 by a small group 
of so-called Socialists with a more active leavening of professional 
Communists. The Tudeh Party soon spun off several front organi- 
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zations, and within the Soviet zone was so protected and sponsored 
that it dominated the political scene. In 1944 it managed to elect 
eight party leaders to the Iranian Parliament, most of them from 
the Soviet zone. They were a cohesively destructive force. In October 
of 1944 the USSR, backed by the Tudeh Party, demanded an oil 
concession in Iran. Patriotic Persian politicians stalled for time until 
the Parliament passed a bill prohibiting any official from concluding 
any agreement with any foreign power or interest regarding such 
a concession. 

In 1945, while the Tudeh Party was gaining strength, Germany 
surrendered. According to the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance of 1942, 
concluded between Iran, Great Britain and the USSR, all Allied 
troops were to leave Iran within six months after the cessation of 
hostilities. The USSR swung into action, and in September of 1945 
the Tudeh Party in northwest Iran was suddenly replaced by the 
Democratic Party of Azerbaijan, a Communist front organization. 
Communists flocked in from Soviet Azerbaijan to the north, and 
armed groups attacked army garrisons and gendarmerie posts. In 
November, Tehran ordered the Iranian forces to move to Tabriz 
and restore order, but they were halted by Soviet forces west of 
the capital and turned back. In the same month, the United States 
proposed to the USSR that all Allied troops be withdrawn from 
Iran by January 1, 1946. Stalin rejected this proposal, and in early 
December brought into being the Autonomous Republic of Azer- 
baijan at Tabriz and the Kurdish Republic of Mahabad. 

In January of 1946 Iran protested to the Security Council of the 
United Nations about Soviet interference in its internal affairs. In 
February the Iranian Prime Minister flew to Moscow for discus- 
sions. The result was a Soviet announcement that the evacuation 
of its troops from areas of northeastern Iran would begin on March 2, 
the date of total evacuation according to the Tripartite Treaty of 
Alliance. On April 4, the USSR agreed to withdraw all its forces 
within a period of six weeks, and, as a quid pro quo, the government 
of Iran was to submit a proposal to the Parliament providing for a 
joint Iran-Soviet oil company to exploit the northern provinces of 
the country. 

In this busy period, we were joined by a third man who had 
lived with his missionary parents in the area of Azerbaijan. He was 
most successful in obtaining a stream of reliable reports from occupied 
Tabriz through a bus driver who made frequent trips to the city. 

For my part, I decided to observe the evacuation, or non-evacu- 
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ation, of Soviet troops from northeastern Iran on March 2, 1946. 
Lyle Hayden had come out to get the approved program of the 
Near East Foundation under way, and he wanted to make a general 
survey trip before getting down to the details of a program. We 
went in his (much newer) car, accompanied by his Persian interpreter- 
assistant. This time I had to struggle neither with a car nor with 
the language. Holding Soviet passes, we left Tehran for Mashhad 
on February 25th. 

We reached Semnan by dark, after averaging not much over 20 
miles an hour over flooded roads, and went on to spend the night 
at Damghan. The following day we turned north from the main 
highway to reach the village of Farumad, where I had heard there 
was a very fine fourteenth-century mosque. We met Manuchehr 
and accepted the invitation to spend the night at his house. In the 
snow-covered mosque we worked until dark, then went to his 
house for tea, followed by cocktail time —arak, flavored by a sour 
orange inside the bottle, so grown on the tree, with the bottle 
broken to get at the arak—and dinner after ten. 

Returning to the highway, we traveled east and through a Soviet 
control post at Sabsevar; then through another control and to 
Nishapur, where we visited the tomb of Omar Khayyam, signed 
in the book reserved for “first class tourists,” and drank to the 
poet's memory in an indifferent local wine. We stayed overnight 
and breakfasted the next morning at the shrine village of Ghadam 
Gah, welcomed by a pack of beggars, and heard one say to his 
mates, “It’s no use, they are farangi and don’t understand us.” 

We passed a last Soviet control before Mashhad, where we settled 
in at a hotel and paid calls, including one on Dr. Hoffman, of the 
American Missonary Hospital. At the Soviet consulate, we asked 
for a pass to visit the tomb of Firdausi at Tus, 30 kilometers to the 
north and on the road to the Soviet border. The next day we started 
north and at Tus found Soviet officers and men making last minute 
purchases of quilts, shoes and food. 

Back to Mashhad. On March 2, the Soviet troops staged a farewell 
parade through the town, with loudspeakers announcing in Persian 
that they were leaving the country. However, a tour of the outskirts 
revealed that evacuation was not complete. I asked Dr. Hoffman 
to send a telegram to Joe Upton, an innocuous message that con- 
tained the words to indicate that the Soviets were departing on 
schedule. 

From Mashhad we headed south through a series of villages, 
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strung widely apart, as far as Zahidan, adjacent to the border with 
Pakistan, then west through Bam, Kerman and Yazd, and finally 
back to Tehran. Along the way I recorded numerous local wonders, 
which I must refrain from describing in detail: how two brass bowls 
measure units of time for water irrigating fields; how grain is ground 
by windmills with four great vertical vanes of reeds; how if winter 
rains fail the shepherd of 300 sheep and goats is left with nothing 
but his stick; how date palms are artificially pollinated; and how 
the men of Bam ride cows, not horses. 

I will, however, mention a visit to the Alam family estate, a 
family that was a long established power in eastern Iran, as well 
ав on the national scene. In more recent years it was headed by 
Asadullah Alam, who figures in my later pages. 

Beyond Birjand, where we were supplied with piped water for 
drinking —a rarity in Iran — by the Alam family, we turned in be- 
hind a village wall. The head of the family being away, we were 
welcomed by his wife and the English governess, Miss Hardy. The 
wife came from the Ghavam family of Shiraz and learned her 
English from the redoubtable Miss Palmer Smith, who was a gov- 
erness and much more. Miss Hardy was out from San Francisco 
on a two-year contract to teach the two-year-old daughter. Within 
à half hour after arrival, we were served a fabulous meal, and later 
we toured the tremendous garden enclosure, with its water supply 
directly from the mountains, the vegetable garden with celery and 
asparagus, asphalt tennis court, riding stables with fine horses, a 
well-equipped carpenter shop and other features. 

Since the Russians had left, it was time for me to ask for permis- 
sion to bring my stay in Iran to an end. The OSS base in Cairo had 
been shut down, and we were burdened by long wires from 
Washington containing instructions and methods of procedure that 
took hours to decipher. Actually, there was no OSS any more. It 
had been disbanded on September 30, 1945, by President Truman, 
its successor being the SSU (Strategic Services Unit), which acted 
ав a caretaker during the process of liquidation. 

In June of 1946 I prepared to dispose of the contents of my 
apartment and return home. I was grieved to part from Sha'ban. 
I found him a better paying job, but I felt that I would never see 
him again, and I never did. 

It was no longer possible to leave Iran by ATC without having 
to go through Iranian civil controls. I had to obtain an exit visa, 
and I could visualize the difficulties, since I had paid no income 
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tax in Iran in all the years I had been there. However, this time I 
had powerful friends, men with whom I had worked on the board 
and committees of the Iran-America Relations Society. One just 
happened to be the Minister of Finance. I picked up a good friend 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and we called on an Assistant 
Minister who called up the Tehran tax office, where we were 
warmly received. With some exaggeration, my friend stated that 
he had been instructed by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to look 
after my interests. The tax official told us what kind of letter to 
write—that I had entered Iran eight months earlier, that I was 
doing scientific work, that I was paying income tax in the United 
States, etc. The next day we returned with the letter, and by closing 
time seven men had signed the necessary paper; only the eighth 
remained and he was in conference. By Saturday morning the 
document stating that the Ministry of Finance had no claim against 
me was ready. We took it to the police station, where the person 
in charge had been alerted by phone calls from high personalities 
and was expecting me. He stamped an exit visa in my passport. 

Days went by during which I packed rugs, antiques and books 
for shipping home. The American Consul noted that my passport 
expired June 16, and said I should have a new one; he issued me 
U.S. Passport No. 1. Back to the police office to get the exit visa 
transferred, and then to consulates and legations for transit visas 
for a number of countries. 

I eft Tehran by British Overseas Airways on Мау 31, 1946, and 
got to Lydda and the next day to Cairo, where I had to wait until 
June 5 foran Air Transport Command plane. From Cairo we reached 
Tripoli near midnight. Before we landed at Casablanca the next 
morning, we flew low through a hurricane of wind and rain with 
several bolts of lightning striking the plane and sending dazzling 
light through the interior. On the final lap from the Azores one 
motor shut down, but the pilot did not turn back and we struggled 
into West Palm Beach on the 7th. 

What was my reward for those years? Two letters: one from 
William J. Donovan, Director, just prior to the dissolution of the 
OSS, and the other, dated August 1946, from an officer of the 
Strategic Services Unit. The latter concluded with: "If I can be of 
assistance to you at some future time, please feel perfectly free to 
call upon me." But I never did. Such offers always seem to me 
more complimentary than real, and so I never follow up on them. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
The CIA 


As my return from the war, I went back to teaching at the 
Asia Institute, successor to the American Institute for Iranian 
Studies, then housed in a splendid former private mansion in New 
York, just off Fifth Avenue near the Frick Collection. I had been 
promoted to Associate Professor, but I was not very active. In fact, 
my income tax returns for 1946 and 1947 show no sums received 
from that source. For some months I was busy writing Iran Past 
and Present, partially subsidized by the Embassy of lran at 
Washington and published by the Princeton University Press in 
1948. The first edition was 234 pages in length and each successive 
edition was somewhat longer so that the ninth, published in 1981, 
ran to 375 pages. 

It took time to move the family back to Princeton from Erie. Peg 
continued to practice architecture for a period after our return to 
Princeton, and I helped on a few jobs. 

As mentioned earlier, during my wartime travels in Iran I concen- 
trated on recording architectural monuments of the Il Khanid 
period, that is, from the second half of the thirteenth century 
through the first third of the fourteenth. Now I had a mass of notes 
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that I began to put into shape for publication. At the same time I 
had quite a brilliant idea. I went to Baldwin Smith and asked, “Why 
can't I get a Ph.D. in architecture?" His reply, "There never has 
been one awarded." But he did not let the matter drop, and finally 
I was accepted as a candidate. In the spring of 1949 I defended my 
thesis orally before a small number of inquisitors and in June, clad 
in cap and gown, received my Ph.D. The Latin constructions on 
the diploma evade me for the moment, but the award was for the 
study of "ancient architectural remains." In 1955 the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press published my The Islamic Architecture of Iran: The Il 
Khanid Period, and when it went out of print years later it was 
reissued by the Greenwood Press. It has been a continuing source 
of gratification to me that young scholars in Islamic studies tell me 
of traveling through Iran with my book in hand as their guide. 

I had not the slightest intention of going back to the intelligence 
field, but in the spring of 1947 friends of OSS days asked me to 
come to Washington for meetings. They persuaded me. In May I 
entered the Central Intelligence Group as Foreign Affairs Officer, 
Deputy Division Chief, Reports and Estimates. This distinguished 
title was quickly shed as in June I became Consultant, Unclassified. 
The title changed when I moved to a job involving more activity 
than reporting, and at this time there was an oral agreement that 
I would be available about half-time, not including the duration of 
any special assignments abroad. 

In November of 1948 the Central Intelligence Group became the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and I became Expert, Intermittent, 
OPC, NEA. Then, fora period my titles kept changing, why I could 
not discover: Consultant and Expert, Intermittent; Consultant, In- 
termittent; Consultant, Covert; Consultant, Semi-Covert; and, 
again, Consultant, Intermittent. In September of 1954 I was ap- 
pointed Area Operations Officer, GS-14, Excepted Appointment— 
WAE (when actually employed). This appointment meant that I 
was a staff member, an insider, no longer half in and half out. Of 
course, before this time I had been granted a Top Secret clearance 
in some three categories. (In 1960, however, I was informed that 
staff status was reserved for employees who lived in Washington. 
And from that July until my retirement in November of 1969 I was 
a Contract Employee. Usually a contract employee is an outside 
agent and is not identified as working for the Agency.) 

During those years I made thirteen trips to Iran, one trip around 
the world, and others that took me to Afghanistan, Greece, Cyprus, 
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Lebanon, Egypt, England, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Turkey, France, 
Italy and Ghana. In those days official travel by air was in first 
class, and very pleasant it was too. Particularly pleasant was the 
Boeing Flying Clipper, which lumbered through the air on four 
propellér-driven engines and had a lower level lounge where bot- 
tles, glasses and ice were set out for passenger self-service. 

The airplanes I took always managed to stay up, although I have 
reported a war-time brush with disaster. Once I was taking the 
midnight flight from Karachi to Dacca. We waited endlessly in the 
departure lounge and I made my way back to the counter to ask 
about the delay. The response: “Well sir, it's a little difficult to 
explain. We can't find the operating manual for the aircraft." 
Another night, as we taxied out to take-off, I could hear an argument 
going on ahead in the cabin. At length we turned around and went 
back to the gate. One of the passengers got off. When I asked the 
Australian stewardess what had been the matter she said: “He 
wouldn't fasten his seat belt." Why not? The only conclusion I can 
suggest is that he was a strict Muslim who feared that there might 
be pig's leather in the belt. Struggling to get across the lofty Hindu 
Kush range in Afghanistan, I was up in the cockpit and heard the 
engineer giving the plane’s position to Qandahar control every two 
minutes. “Why so often?” “Should we go down they will have a 
fairly good idea where to look.” 

My starting pay was $27.31 a day, which was increased to $35 
in 1951, to $40 in 1953, and finally to $75 a day in 1969. These 
increases came about not because of personnel action inspired by 
recognition of valuable services, but because successive pay raises 
for all government employees gradually moved me up from grade 
to grade. I never requested promotion, and was given only one, 
after the conclusion of AJAX. My final grade, GS-14, was below 
average for a person of my experience and length of service. 

I considered myself a selfless member of the Agency. Let me 
quote Jean Monnet, as cited by Henry Kissinger ina press interview: 
“Monnet once said that he isn’t interested whether a man is ambi- 
tious: the question is whether he is ambitious to do something or 
ambitious to be something.” I was ambitious to do something. And 
for a good many years the Agency was a place where an individual 
could contribute directly to promote American interests and counter 
the subversive aims of foreign enemies. My activities were almost 
entirely in two fields, political action and psychological warfare. 
In the first of these, the intent was to enhance the stability of 
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anti-Communist governments and to help them to cope with sub- 
versive activities. In the second, it was to counter anti-American 
propaganda put out by the USSR, China, Cuba and those radical 
states in sympathy with the Communist countries, and to expose 
their own subversive activities. In contrast to what has been written 
about the CIA, all regular activity was controlled by directives and 
guidelines approved by the Department of State, and all major 
projects were carried out under direct authorization from the high- 
est levels of the government, including, on some occasions, the 
President himself. 

Over the years the numerous attempts at exposing the CIA, and 
the vocal critics of the Agency, had a negative effect in that oper- 
ations in my two fields were severely curtailed and, in many in- 
stances, phased out. In my opinion, this retreat was most unfortu- 
nate, for we had abundant indications that the USSR, for example, 
was not reducing its covert operations and activities in any measure. 
In fact, as ours waned, theirs waxed. 

Although covert operations were curtailed, the process of gather- 
ing intelligence and filing it away increased. This activity was static 
and unlikely to cause embarrassment to anyone. There were, how- 
ever, many of us who resented the establishment of what was 
essentially a dead-letter office. That is, secret intelligence reports 
are valueless unless they can be exploited, and exploitation fell out 
of favor. I could not understand why psychological warfare was 
steadily downgraded, and tried to do something about it. In the 
end, the field in which I had been so active simply dried up, and 
it was gently suggested to me that I take retirement at or about my 
G2nd birthday. The Agency had an early retirement program accord- 
ing to which staff members were encouraged to opt for retirement 
between the ages of 50 and 55. I retired in 1969. My alleged superior, 
for whom I had little regard, gave me the Contract Employee dis- 
missal. I was ushered down to the lobby by a young secretary, 
turned over my badge to her and left. I was not given the recognition 
accorded a long-term staff member: a coffee hour in the building 
at which the director appeared, a personal letter from the director, 
the great seal of the Agency embedded in plastic and, possibly, a 
medal. This treatment rankled for some time—I did deserve the 
paperweight—but I recovered quickly enough never to mention 
these feelings to Dick Helms, who was the Director of the CIA and 
a pleasant individual whom I liked very much. 
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For my services, I received three special commendations. I also 
received one reprimand in a brief brush with the security people, 
who seemed to me the most unattractive members of the Agency 
as well as being entirely humorless. 

The basic bureaucracy became increasingly set in its ways over 
the years, so that its patterns of work often served to defeat intel- 
ligence projects. For example, the Agency has an enormous collec- 
tion of photographic material. Consulting it on one occasion for 
material to use in a “black” publication, that is, one issued covertly 
in somebody else's name—a foreign official, for instance—I was 
informed that we could not use the photographs because they had 
been copyrighted by a photographic agency. So I took down the 
titles and numbers and had them purchased in New York directly 
by the CIA office. Then, too, the bureaucracy seemed to grow more 
timid with time. A pamphlet properly approved for printing and 
circulation could be discarded because someone had changed his 
mind, feeling he might be blamed if there were embarrassing con- 
sequences. Again, an official who had authorized a production 
might fail to defend it if its soundness or advisability was questioned 
by his superior. Obstacles ceased to exist only when a project was 
authorized from on high—from the 7th floor. 

I was not, however, without sympathy for the family men whose 
careers might be jeopardized by too much boldness. I had many 
friends in the Department of State, some dating back to OSS days, 
and I could sense the contrasts between careers there and in the 
Agency. 

In the Department of State, an officer rose through demonstrated 
ability, particularly in reporting from the field. But he should not 
be too brilliant, nor should he attract the enmity of interests outside 
the department. The careers of those who were assumed to favor 
the Arabs over the Israelis could be shattered by the Zionist lobby 
operating through their friends in Congress. The career of one of 
the best officers I knew was destroyed because he kept sending in 
from his post as consul general reports that displeased his ambas- 
sador. So the rule was: be safe, not sorry; and aim to become an 
ambassador. This goal became easier to attain after the establish- 
ment of so many new countries in Africa. Become ambassador to 
Togo, and after your term is over, and you are recalled to 
Washington, take early retirement. You will be forever The Honor- 
able in the phone book and elsewhere, and can obtain jobs in 
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teaching, business, etc. Or you can settle down in California or 
Florida among your former colleagues, or live in sunny climates 
abroad. 

The CIA officer isn’t so lucky. He is encouraged to retire early 
and receive a Civil Service annuity. He has advanced along one or 
the other of two paths. One, the path of hard work and merit 
displayed: the higher officials work long hours and spend a good 
part of the weekends in their offices. Two, by buttering up, to use 
the less frank term, his superiors. This type gets the promotions 
and the hidden scorn of his associates. 

But what happens on retirement, which may come when there 
are still children to be put through college? The officer prepares a 
resume of his work with the Agency and this is reviewed and 
sanitized by the proper office. Then he goes out into the world 
with this paper in hand, and that is all. He is not The Honorable, 
although his job may have been as demanding as that of an ambas- 
sador. His best bet for the future is to pursue an interest he had 
before joining the Agency or to take up another, if he has the 
energy and perseverance. He may begin to write or go to night 
school to study political science, computer programming, business 
management, etc. He may, while still at the CIA, have been a 
lecturer in training programs on subjects of interest to the outside 
world. He may have been shrewd enough to invest in land in the 
reaches beyond the District of Columbia. 

In my case, I had developed a parallel career in writing about 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia. Agency trips to these countries, 
and detailed studies of their situations and problems, were not 
limited to Agency uses. I was able to build up my own library of 
source material, and to accumulate notes on which I drew for books 
and articles. Of course, all such writing had to be cleared through 
an office of the CIA. 

To get back to the bureaucracy, there was another development 
that appeared to me hard on the morale of the employees. I have 
already suggested that the CIA officer does not win public recogni- 
tion unless he manages to leak material to the press. And then it 
is only notoriety. He must rely оп personal satisfaction and the 
satisfaction of his superiors. In the earlier days of the CIA, the 
head of a division, which may have included 200 men and women, 
was out in the corridors and in and out of the offices of his staff; 
he knew them by name and they knew him. Later on, as officials 
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took courses in business management, they began to shut them- 
selves off, rarely stirring outside their offices unless summoned to 
a higher level. They summoned their own people to them, and 
those further down the line rarely, perhaps never, saw their big boss. 

Then, too, rewards and punishments were not always distributed 
justly. If you knew the right people higher up, you might do well. 
Otherwise you could be in trouble. One man was expelled from a 
certain country after he was caught with one of his agents. He was 
received at headquarters with great coolness and waited in limbo 
for an assignment. Another man who was caught in similar cir- 
cumstances was sent to the Harvard Business School for a cooling- 
off period. 

For several years, there was a target goal of reducing the staff 
by, say 10 per cent, a year. Allegedly this was to be attained, in 
part, by weeding out the less competent, but we all knew of utterly 
incompetent people who never got the ax. It takes little imagination 
to realize how morale was affected. 

It seems to me that all these shortcomings were due to a lack of 
communication between officers at lower levels and at the highest 
levels. There was no complaint box, no way by which a word of 
dissatisfaction could find a receptive ear. 

But there were also real advantages in the CIA. One was, as I 
have already said, that it offered women scope for advancement 
beyond any other agency of the government. Of course, there were 
stenographers, but women also rose to become station chiefs, de- 
puty heads of divisions, or were given responsibility for running 
vital operations, and were placed in charge of reporting fora division. 

The dissatisfactions with headquarters mentioned above some- 
times resulted in the best men trying to stay out in the field as 
much as possible. But all officers were required to spend a tour of 
duty at headquarters between foreign tours. 

When I left the Agency, I emptied my two-drawer safe and had 
its contents destroyed. I also destroyed the record-diary that I had 
kept for years. I regret now not taking with me a study I did on 
the history and practice of hypnotism, which was not classified, 
and which I felt broke fresh ground in that fascinating field. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Sanitized by 
the Agency 


Ты chapter concerns the manner in which the CIA censored 
classified material in my writings, a censorship against which I 
protested strenuously when I thought it was hidebound or foolish. 
The word "sanitize" is used at the Agency to mean, in particular, 
the excision of words, paragraphs and pages that could enable an 
enemy to add to his knowledge about CIA operations and proce- 
dures. Often the names of the places involved, and the types of 
operations, are removed in order to maintain long-term silence 
about methods and results. 

When sanitized publications by former CIA agents appear, they 
may or may not show gaps or substitutions where original material 
has been deleted. There are many such examples in this autobiog- 
raphy. They are indicated by brackets (« ») that leave the text 
somewhat disjointed. I will begin with a simple case, and then go 
on to clarify Agency policy through some correspondence relating 
to my manuscript: 
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My first TDY (Temporary Duty) mission was in the summer of 1949 
as one member of a two-man team, the other being a General in the 
United States Air Force. I was more startled than impressed by the 
high level treatment given us from the time we left Washington until 
we reached «the capital» as we made overnight and longer stops at 
several American airbases at home and abroad. At «the capital» we 
were cordially received by the ambassador and housed within the 
grounds. Every afternoon at five he would stroll down to the pool, 
bang on a huge camel bell, and servants would begin arriving with 
drinks. 

Once out of «the capital», we traveled the length of the country by 
jeep, car and train. The purpose of the mission was to review the 
stay-behind plans of the general staff of the « » army. 
We inspected military sites and storage dumps in huge caves, and 
saw military exercises. I think we were an effective team. Conversation 
with the staff officers was largely in French. During World War II 
there had been American military advisers to the police and gendar- 
merie, but not to the army, and the influx of American advisers to 
the army, with the related switch of communications from French to 
English, was still to come. While the general with me had an excellent 
accent, his vocabulary was quite limited. My accent was not good, 
but I knew a lot of words, so he did most of the talking and I kept 
slipping in the words he was searching for. 

Опа number of occasions we met with the Chief of the General Staff, 
His name meant "he who arrays troops in battle," 
and I suppose it was self-chosen in the years when « » 
a law calling for family names was adopted. He gave me his multi- 
volume military geography « ». I saw him from time 
to time in later years, until as Prime Minister һе was assassinated 
by a Muslim fanatic. Every local figure who attains prominence in 
public life hopes, even expects, to become prime minister some day 
and there have been a great many of them. However, I believe Razm 
Ara was the last to get the job without a speaking knowledge of 
English. American presence then overcame the traditional attachment 
to French language and culture. 


« ». 


In April of 1983 I applied for permission to publish that portion 
of the memoirs covering my years with the CIA. I received an early 
reply from a legal adviser to the Publications Review Board together 
with a photocopy of pages 3, 4 and 5 of HR 62, which are included 
at the end of this chapter. I call attention to the definition of "Publi- 
cation" at the end of page 3 and to (4) on page 4, which states that 
"Approval will not be denied solely because the subject matter may 
be embarrassing to or critical of the Agency." Also, for the further 
edification of my readers, I attach "Agency Policies on Prepublica- 
tion Review Provisions of Secrecy Agreements" and the correspon- 
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dence pertinent to my plea for greater freedom. (At that time I was 
not considering publication, but the sanitization was so thorough 
and so frustrating that I have decided to illustrate the process by 
which clearance is granted or denied.) 

The letter dated May 4, 1983, urged me to submit that portion 
of my autobiography dealing with my years with the OSS. I de- 
clined. In later correspondence I was again urged to submit these 
pages and I continued to decline to do so. The letter to me of May 
26 and my reply of June 1 show how the argument developed. 

This was followed by a letter dated July 5, 1983, from the legal 
adviser. It had as its Enclosure "a sanitized copy of the manuscript 
from which all items of classified information have been deleted." 
The sanitization included blank numbered sheets for 21 pages and 
blank areas of at least one paragraph on 35 more pages. My text 
was in shambles! 

In my acknowledgement I asked how I could appeal against the 
extent of the sanitization, and was informed that I could ask the 
Publications Review Board for a reconsideration. 

On August 30 I submitted a general statement and five pages 
requesting reconsideration of specific passages in my text. The 
reply is dated October 12. An Enclosure of some pages covered 
the reconsideration of each passage; in about two-thirds of them 
the decisions were, "classification reaffirmed." 

On November 15, in accordance with HR 6-2, paragraphs b. (8) 
and c. (6), I submitted a single-page letter of appeal to the Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence, requesting that much of my account 
of Operation AJAX, which had been deleted, be restored. The 
decision was fairly favorable. 

In the months that this process required, I received prompt, 
patient and courteous attention from the legal adviser to the Board, 
with whom I was in correspondence. For my readers, I offer a 
glimpse into the inner workings of a governmental bureaucracy, 
hidebound by a mass of regulations. As for my own reactions, I 
felt that I, as an Indian, was treated less leniently than were the 
Chiefs. Kermit Roosevelt was given a great deal more leeway on 
the same subject. C.M. Woodhouse, a prominent member of MI-6 
(British intelligence), published his autobiography, Something Ven- 
tured, in 1982. He was briefly at Tehran in 1952 and describes, 
among other things, how he financed and paid a local British agent. 
I was at Tehran from January until July of 1952, and the Board 
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sanitized my entire account, which just happened to include a 
description of how I made periodic payments toa principal agent. 

Of the several pages I devoted to the role of Islam in the Middle 
East, and Agency activity in relation to it, very little survived saniti- 
zation. It seemed possible that a block of material had been sanitized 
because it was critical of the Agency’s lack of action. Let me make 
this point by using unclassified material. In Iran Past and Present 
(8th edition, 1977), I quote the Shah on the political opposition in 
Iran: “They are all Marxists [and] people who call themselves Islamic 
Marxists.” This remark drew no attention. Sometime early in the 
period when I was a member of the Iran Council of the Asia Society, 
I attended a lecture on current trends in Iran by Sayyid Husayn 
Nasr, a scholar of Islamic science who was on good terms with the 
Shah. For the first time I became aware of the extent to which a 
fanatical Muslim movement was gaining strength in Iran, and of 
the possibility that it would find unlikely allies among the far left. 
My reaction was to try to persuade the CIA to take an active role 
in looking into such movements and their leaders. I drew up a 
proposed program that won support up to a certain level, and then 
fell victim to the belief that Islam had no future political power. 

Of course, I still retain all the unsanitized pages and paragraphs, 
having received no instructions to destroy them. Shall I place them 
in an envelope and write on it: OPEN ONLY in the year 2000? 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20505 


Office of General Counsel 


4 May 1983 


Mr. Donald N. Wilber 
50 Wilson Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Dear Mr. Wilbur: 


This letter will confirm the receipt of your letter of 
19 April 1983 addressed to the Agency's Office of Public 
Relations" (Office of Public Affairs) and of the manuscript 
enclosed therewith, a draft of your memoirs. 


The review process has begun and in the course thereof 
it has determined that pages 184 and 211 are apparently 
missing from the copy which you sent to us. Would you be so 
kind as to forward another copy of those pages? 


In your letter, you indicate that you are submitting 
only those portions of the manuscript which deal with the 
years during which you were employed by the Agency. You 
note, however, that you were employed by the Office of 
Stragetic Services and that a portion of the book will be on 
that service. 


Oftentimes authors in situations similar to yours have 
submitted manuscripts dealing with the OSS portions of their 
careers in order to insure that no classified information is 
contained therein. It is, of course, doubtful that such 
information would be present. Review, though, has identified, 
from time to time, опе or two items of classified information 


in such manuscripts (most having to do with individuals 
whose identities are still protected). For this reason, you 
may wish to submit the OSS portions. І can promise you that 
it will not delay the review significantly. As you know, we 
are required by court decision and our own regulation to 
complete the reviews within 30 days and most reviews are 
concluded in a shorter time. For your general information 


in this regard, I have enclosed a сору of the leaflet 
"Agency Policies on Prepublication Review Provisions of 
Secrecy Agreements" as well as a copy of HR 6-2, the 
Agency regulation governing the process. 


Should you have any questions, please feel free to 
contact me 


We hope to receive the additional pages shortly in 
order that we can complete the review in a timely fashion. 


Thank you for your cooperation in this process. 


Sincerely, 


Alternate Legal Adviser 
Publications Review Board 


Enclosures 
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2. NONOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS AND ORAL PRESENTATIONS BY 
EMPLOYEES AND FORMER EMPLOYEES 


SYNOPSIS. This regulation reflects establishment of the Publications Review 
Board and sets forth policy, respos and procedures that govern the 
submission and review of nonofficial publications and oral presentations by 
current and former employees. 


а. GENERAL 


— 0) The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and Executive Order 12333 require the 
Director of Central Intelligence to protect intelligence sources and methods from 

- unauthorized disclosure. Executive Order 12356 requires protection of classified informa- 
tion from unauthorized disclosure. Agency employees are required to sign a Secrecy 
Agreement whereby they assume a contractual obligation to protect certain categories of 
information from unauthorized disclosure. The fact that an employee or former 
employee has had access to information whose unauthorized disclosure can harm the 
national security imposes special obligations upon these persons. 


(2) Based on the above obligations and responsibilities, this regulation requires that all 
Agency employees (as defined by HR 20-2) and former employees submit for prior 
review by the CIA all materials (defined in paragraph b(2) below) intended for 
nonofficial publication or oral presentation. This regulation also establishes standards for 

approval by the Publications Review Board. 


b. POLICY 
— (1) The Publications Review Board (hereafter the Board) was established to facilitate the. 
review of nonofficial writings and oral presentations to determine whether or not they 
contain information as defined in paragraphs b(3Xa) through (d) and b(5) below. The 
- Board consists of the Chief, Public Affairs Division (Chairperson), and representatives 
{rom the Directorate of Operations, the Directorate of Adininistration, the Directorate of 


- Science and Technology, the Directorate of Intelligence, the Office of Security, and the 

- cover unit. The Office of General Counsel provides a legal adviser. The Board will meet 
as required at the call of the chairperson to ensure that the provisions of this regulation 
are met. 


(2) Agency employees and former employees under the terms of their Secrecy Agreements 
must submit for review by the Board all writings and scripts or outlines of oral 
presentations intended for nonofficial publication’, including works of fiction, which 
make any mention of intelligence data or activities, or contain data which may be based 

- upon information that is classified or classifiable pursuant to law or Executive order. 
Submission to the Board will be made prior to disclosing such information to anyone who 
is not authorized by the Agency to have access to it. The responsibility is upon the 
employee or former employee to learn from the Agency whether the material intended 
for publication fits the description set forth in this paragraph. No steps will be taken 

- toward publication until written permission to do so is received from the Agency. 

(3) For current employees, the Board may deny approval for nonofficial publication or oral 
presentation of any information obtained during the course of employment with the CIA 
which has not been placed in the public domain by the U.S. Government, and which is in 
any of the following categories: 


(a) That which is classified pursuant to law or Executive order. 


* "Publication" means communicating information to one or more persons. 
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'iable pursuant to law or Executive order but which, because of 
mstances or oversight, is not formally classified by designation and 


c) That which identifies any person or organization that presently has or formerly has 
had а relationship with a United States foreign intelligence organization, which 
relationship the 1/5. Government has taken affirmative measures to conceal. 

(9) That which reasonably could be expected to impair the employee's performance of 
duties, interfere with tbe authorized functions of the CIA, or could have an adverse. 
impact on the foreign relations or security of the United States 

(4) Approval will not be denied solely because the subject matter may be embarrassing to or 
critical of the Agency. 

(5) In the case of former employees, the Board will be governed in each case by the 
provisions of a former employee's Secrecy Agreement in applying the criteria іп 
paragraphs За) (b). and (c) above. 

(6) The Board will atterapt to have the review and classification of manuscripts of writings 
and oral presentations completed within 30 calendar days. 

(T) Authors who are directed to delete material in accordance with this regulation are 
required to submit their revisions to the Board for final approval. 
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(6) Authors may appeal the final classification decision approve uU 
Director of Central Intelligence (DDC) (see paragraph c(6) below). 


(9) Approval for publication or oral presentation does not represent Agency endorsement or 
verification of, or agreement with, the subject matter. Consistent with cover status, 
authors are encouraged (current employees are required, unless waived by line authority) 
to use the following disclaimer: “This material has been reviewed by the CIA to assist the 
author in eliminating classified information, if any; however, that review neither 
constitutes CIA authentication of material as factual nor implies CIA endorsement of the 
author's views. 


€. RESPONSIBILITIES AND PROCEDURES 

(1) Present employees may submit writings and scripts or outlines of oral presentations to the 
Board through the responsible Deputy Director or Heud of Independent Office who may 
determine that review by the Board is unnecessary and that public release is authorized 
based on рагатарћ ЬЗ) above. A Deputy Director or Head of Independent Office also 
may approve publication with deletions and/or changes or disapprove publication based 
оп paragraph №) above. Employees may elect to make submissions directly to the 
Chairperson of the Publications Review Board for determination of the necessity for 
Board review. 

(2) Former employees will submit writings and scripts or outlines of oral presentations to the 
Office of General Counsel, which will forward them to the Board and subsequently 
notify the former employee of the Board’s findings. The General Counsel or designee wili 
‘act as spokesperson for the Board in all communications with former employees. 


(9) Should a present employee learn that a present or former employee із preparing a writing 
or an oral presentation that may contain information requiring Agency approval for 
public release, he or she is requested to advise the Board, which will be responsible for 
reminding the individual of the obligation to submit the material for Agency review. 


(4) The chairperson will ensure that exch member of the Board has reviewed one copy of the 
submission and that appropriate individuals are designated to make а classification 
determination and return it to the chairperson with comments. If the Board unanimously 
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decides that it is unobjectionable under the standards and criteria listed above, the 
chairperson will notify the author through the appropriate channels. If any member of 
the Board objects to publication or oral presentation, the matter will be resolved at a 
Board meeting. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ғ. (5) The chairperson is authorized unilaterally to represent the Board when time constraints 


ог other unusual circumstances make it impractical or impossible to convene ог consult 


L the Board. 


(6) Authors who wish to appeal decisions should address such appeals in writing to the DDCI, 
accompanied by the manuscript the author wishes the DDCI to consider and any 


- supporting materials. Appeals are to be submitted through the Inspector General ог, in 


the case of former employees, to the General Counsel, who will forward them to the 
Inspector General. The Inspector General will review the data provided by both the 
author and the Board and will forward the material and his recommendation to the 


— DDC or designee, who then will issue a final determination. Every effort will be made to 


complete tbe appeal process within a 30-calendar-day period. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20505 


Office of General Counsel 
26 May 1983 


Mr. Donald N. Wilbur 
50 Wilson Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Dear Mr. Wilbur: 


The Agency's Publications Review Board has completed 
its review of pages 163-250 of your autobiography and the 
material appended thereto. 


The Board's review identified numerous items of classified 
information. These include (but are not limited to) informatio: 
in the following categories of classified information: 
information identifying methods of intelligence collection; 
information identifying intelligence sources; information on 
the use of "cover"; information describing/confirming particula 
operations, and information concerning liaision relationships. 


Usually, when Board review discloses that a manuscript 
contains classified information, each item is individually 
identified to the author by page and line reference, etc. 
This permits the author to delete the items and substitute 
agreed-upon language therefor in a way which permits him to 
"tell his story." 


In this instance, the items of classified information 
are so numerous and interwoven with the story that if they 
were to be deleted, the remaining material would be nonsensical 
Further, given the nature and extent of the deletions which 
would be required, it does not appear that the story (at 
least in the way it is presently presented) could be rewritten 
in an unclassified fashion. It is for this reason that I 
have not identified the items individually as is the normal 
practice. 


The end goal of the prepublication review process in 
most instances is to produce a work for publication. In 
fhis instance, however, it appears that you are not necessarily 
interested in a work which can be published. It may be that 


n 
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you are simply interested in making your memoirs а matter of 
record. If that is the case, I believe that we can accommodate 
you by arranging to have this portion of the memoirs appropriately 
Classified in their current form and deposited with the 

Agency's Historical Intelligence Collection where it would 

be available to historical researchers. 32 C.F.R. S 1900.61 

(copy enclosed). 


Of course, if you so choose, the Board must and will 
identify each item of classified information for you, although 
this course of action would not appear to be productive for 
the reasons set forth above. 


1, therefore, ask that you review these options and 
indicate to me how you wish to proceed. 


| One of the items appended to your manuscript was a copy 
| of a letter on Agency letterhead from Allen Dulles, dated 

| January 30, 1954, classified "Secret." It appears, therefore, 
| that you have this document in your possession. I ask that 
you forward it to me, together with any copies, so that it 
can be appropriately stored and safeguarded at the Agency. 

We can provide you with a sanitized copy of the document if 
you wish. If you have any other such documents, they, too, 
Should be returned, together with all copies. 


In view of the volume of classified information identified 
in this chapter, the Board was concerned that the immediately 
preceeding chapter on your OSS service might also contain 
classified information, particularly if there was any carry 
over between the two chapters. Accordingly, I ask you to 
reconsider your decision not to submit that chapter for 
review. 


Should you have any questions, please feel free to call 
me at 


Sincerely, 


Alternate Legal Adviser 
Publications Review Board 


Enclosure 
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AGENCY POLICIES ON PREPUBLICATION REVIEW 
PROVISIONS OF SECRECY AGREEMENTS 


А. POLICY ON ENFORCEMENT OF SECRECY AGREEMENTS RELATED TO PRE- 
PUBLICATION REVIEW 


1. Subsequent to the Supreme Court's decision in U.S. v. Snepp, numerous inquiries һауе 
been received concerning the Agency's policy on enforcement of its secrecy agreement. Тһе 
purpose of this notice is to set forth information concerning the Agency s policy, for purposes of 
assisting persons subject to secrecy agreements to comply in good faith with the requirements. 
of those agreements. 


2. The purpose of the prior review requirement in the secrecy agreement is to determine 
whether material contemplated for public disclosure contains classified or classifiable informa- 
tion and, if so, to give the Agency an opportunity to prevent the public disclosure of such infi 
mation. Prior review means that written materials are submitted to the Agency before bei 
circulated at each stage of their development to publishers, reviewers, or to the public. The rea- 
son for this prior review requirement is to prevent comparison of the material which would 
then reveal which items had been deleted by the Agency. For this reason, post-review of the 
materials, ie, after they have been submitted to the publishers, reviewers, etc., does not 
comply with this policy. However, the Agency reserves the right to review any such material 
for purposes of taking necessary protective action to mitigate damage caused by disclosure of 
classified information it may contain, but such review and action shall be entirely without prej- 
udice to the legal rights of the United States Government and the Agency under the secrecy 
agreement 


3. Persons bound by the secrecy agreement should understand that the Agency cannot 
determine unilaterally what action in court will be taken in the case of a breach of the agree- 
ment. The Agency's recommendations in this regard are subject to the decision of the Attorney 
General. The Agency Office of General Counsel will be notified in all cases when a known 
breach occurs. The expressed or presumed attitude of a person toward the United States 
Government or the Agency is not a factor in determining what recommendation may be made. 
by the Agency to the Department of Justice. 


4. The authors of material submitted to the Agency are expected to cooperate with and 
assist the review process. In particular, they may be called upon to identify any public sources 
of information which, in the Agency's judgment, appear to originate from classified sources 
and to cite the source when their confirmation of the information would, in the eyes of the 
Agency, cause damage. Failure or refusal to identify such public sources by itself may result in 
refusal of authorization to publish the information in question. 


5. Persons subject to a secrecy agreement are invited at any stage to discuss their plans Гог 
disclosures covered by the agreement. The views of the Agency can only be given by an au- 
thorized representative specifically designated for this purpose by the Director in regulation or 
otherwise. No one should act in reliance on any position or views expressed by any person other 
than such authorized Agency representative. 


B. POLICY ON MATERIAL TO BE SUBMITTED FOR PREPUBLICATION REVIEW 


1. It is not possible to anticipate each and every question that may arise. It is the policy of 
the Agency to respond, as rapidly as possible, to specific inquiries raised by persons subject to 
ап Agency secrecy agreement as to whether specific materials require submission for review. 
Procedures for submission are contained in HR 6-2. Further questions should be referred to the 
Publications Review Board. Former employees should address all questions concerning secrecy 
agreements to the Office of General Counsel. 


2. The Agency considers the prior review requirement to be applicable whenever a 
person bound by the secrecy agreement, express or implied. actually has prepared material for 
public disclosure which contains any mention of intelligence data or activities or which may be 
classified or classifiable pursuant to law or Executive order. The Agency views it to be that 
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person's duty to submit such material for review in accordance with the зесгесу agreement. А 
person's obligation under the agreement remains identical whether such a person prepares the 
material himself or herself or causes another person, such as a ghost writer, spouse, friend or as- 
sociate to prepare the material. 


3. The provisions of the secrecy agreement requiring submission of information or 
materials for review are not limited to any particular category of materials or methods of dis- 
closure. In the view of the Agency, these provisions apply to both oral and written materials. 
With respect to written materials, the provisions apply not only to books but to all other forms 
of written materials intended for public disclosure, such as (but not limited to) newspaper 
columns, magazine articles, letters to the editor, book reviews, pamphlets, and scholarly papers. 
Because alleged fictional treatment can be used as a subterfuge to convey factual information, 
fiction about the CIA or about intelligence activities is covered by the agreements. 


4. Oral statements constitute one of the most difficult areas in application of the secrecy 
agreement. The agreement applies to material that the person contemplates disclosing publicly 
or actually has prepared for public disclosure. It does not, in the Agency's view, require the 
preparation of such material. Thus, a person bound by the agreement is not in breach of the 
agreement if that person participates extemporaneously and without prior preparation in an 
oral expression of information (e.g., news interview, panel discussions, extemporaneous speech) 
and does not submit material for review in advance. This does not, of course, exempt such per- 
son from liability for any unauthorized disclosure of classified or classifiable information that 
may occur in the course of such extemporaneous oral expression. 


5. The requirement under the secrecy agreement is only to submit materials on the 
subject matter of intelligence or the Agency and its activities or material which may be based 
upon information classified or classifiable pursuant to law or Executive order. Current 
employees must submit information which reasonably could be expected to impair the 
employee's performance of duties or interfere with the authorized functions of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, including information which could have an impact on foreign relations. The 
prepublication review requirement does not apply to topics that are totally unrelated to 
intelligence matters, such as a manuscript of a cookbook, a treatise on gardening, or writings on 
domestic political matters. Nor does the prepublication review requirement extend to 
discussion of foreign relations not purporting to contain or be based upon intelligence 
information. 


6. Material that consists solely of personal views, opinions, or judgments on matters of 
public concern and does not contain or purport to contain any mention of intelligence data or 
activities or contain or purport to contain data which may be based upon information classified 
or classifiable pursuant to law or Executive order is not subject to the prepublication review re- 
quirement. For example, a person bound by the secrecy agreement is free, without prior 
review, to submit testimony to the Congress or make public speeches or publish articles on such 
topics as proposed legislation as long as the material prepared by such person does not directly 
or by implication constitute a statement of an informational nature about intelligence activities 
or substantive intelligence information, or in the case of current employees, impair the 
employee's performance or the authorized function of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
including information which could have an impact on foreign relations. It should be obvious 
that in some circumstances the expression of what purports to be an opinion may in fact convey 
information subject to prior review under the secrecy agreement. For example, a former 
intelligence analyst's opinion that the U.S: can or cannot verify SALT compliance is an implied 
statement of fact about Agency activities and substantive intelligence information, and would 
be subject to prior review. This does not mean that such a statement necessarily would be clas- 
sified and require deletion, but merely that the subject matter required review by the Agency 
before publication. A discussion of the desirability of the SALT treaty based on analysis of its 
provisions and without discussion of intelligence information or activities would not. It should 
be clear that descriptions of an employee's Agency activities can be expected always to require 
prior review under these principles. At the other extreme, it is clear that a person subject to the 
secrecy agreement, who writes or speaks about areas of national policy from the perspective of 
an observer outside the Government and without purporting to rely on classified ог classifiable 
information, intelligence information, or information on intelligence activities, does not have to 
submit such materials for prior review. While some "gray areas" may exist, persons subject to 
the secrecy agreement are expected to err on the side of voluntary prepublication review in 
keeping with the spirit and intent of the agreement. 


| June 1933 
Озаг Mr. 


Thank you for your letter of 26 May 1983. 


1 was quite stertled by the contents of the second paragraph of your 
letter. Over recent years | have read, or leafed through, books og the 
agency by Colby, Rositzke, Morrow and Phillips and really believed thet 
my material was Innocuous when compared with what has appeared in print. 


With this reaction and іп line with my earlier statement tnat | have 
not intention of puolishing any part of my “Memoirs, | wish to exercise my 
option as psesented in your paragraph 6 and ask for an identification of 
each item of classified information by page and line reference. 


In enother paragraph you ask me to return a letter to me from 
Allen Dulles. This letter was delivered to me personally by hand on tna 
date iddlcated. It was and remains my personal property. | would, however, 
welcome any suggestions as to how | may proceed to have the letter 
declassifled. 


1 do not Intend to reconsider my earlier decision not to submit 
the material covering my service with the OSS. 


Please see thax пу last name is correctly spelleo in future correspondence. 


Very truly yours, 


Donald ti. “iloer 


P —————————————————————————————À 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20505 


Office of General Counsel 
REGISTERED MAIL 


5 July 1983 


Mr. Donald Wilber 
50 Wilson Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Dear Mr. Wilber 


The Agency's Publications Review Board has completed 
the review of your autobiography to which I referred in my 
letter to you dated 14 June 1983. 
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Reflecting Previous correspondence, in view of the 


large amount of classified information identified in the 
manuscript, I will not (as is the usual practice) @etail in 
this letter by reference to page and line the items identified. 
Instead, I have enclosed for your use and information a 
sanitized copy of the manuscript from which all items of 
classified information have been deleted. These items fall 
into five categories: acknowledgment of Agency presence іп 
specific countries overseas; description of details of 
particular operations; acknowledgment of the existence of 
specific liaison relationships and a description of the 
details of operations conducted with liaison services; 
description and/or identification of intelligence sources 

and methods; and description of information which, if revealed, 
would damage the United States' relationships with foreign 
governments. 


As regards the letter we discussed in previous correspondence, 
the Agency cannot agree with your assertion that it was and 
remains your personal property. The letter contained information 
which was classified at the time and is marked with classification 
marks. Given this, its delivery to you could not convey any 
property rights vis-a-vis you, notwithstanding whatever the 
circumstances of the delivery may have been. I think, 
though, that the matter can be simply and easily resolved in 
a way which would meet both sides' concerns as follows. 


As a result of the Board's review, virtually all of the 
document, save two items, has been declassified. Тһе first 
item is the two letter prefix of the last word in the last 
line of the first paragraph. This item appears again as the 


first word in the third paragraph of the letter. The second 
item is the third "word" (really two letters, a dash and а 
number) which appears in the seventh line of the second 
paragraph of the letter. 


If these items are removed from the letter, it would 
become declassified and the Agency would then interpose no 
objection to your retention of it. Іп order to effectuate 
declassification, you should physically excise (with some 
sort of bladed instrument used for cutting paper) the items 
from the letter, cross out the classification marks and 
write the word "Declassified" in place thereof. You should 
then send me a statement confirming the above so that Agency 
records in the matter may be complete. 


Sincerely, 
— 


Alternate Legal Adviser 
Publications Review Board 


Enclosure 


30 August 1983 


Central Intelligence Agency: Publications Review Board 


I am responding to letters of 26 May 1983 and 20 July 
1983, both from the Office of General Counsel, Publications 
Review Board. The second of these letters suggested that I 
am free to ask the Board for a reconsideration, supporting 
your request with appropriate arguments and/or sources, etc. 


This request for reconsideration is introduced by a general 
statement. It then proceeds to discuss those parts of the 
Original text which were deleted, raising queries and making 
suggestions, 


General statement: When I came into the agency in 1947 
my daughters were six and four years old. In the years of 
their growing up, and on through college, they were continually 
bothered by the fact that they could not explain to their 
friends and their teachers who their father worked for, what 
he did and why he was so much away from home. They continue 
to this day to resent the damage caused to their relations with 
others, 

My original intention in writing my memoirs, which open 
with a trip to Egypt in 1930 to work as an artist for the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago in Luxor and 
close with my departure from the agency in 1959, was to have 
a small number privately printed for distribution to my family 
and to a few close friends and former associates. I have now 
given up this idea and intend to produce only copies 
for my daughters. I consider that my account of my years with 
the agency will be, in effect, a form of apology for the years 
in which I had to conceal the who, what and why from them, And 
also to make clear that I was not a "spy" as defined in the 
novels about espionage. Further, 1 believe my grandchildren 
should have the opportunity to learn what went on in a world so 
different from that of today. 

The letter of 26 May 1983 contained the following paragraph: 
“Тһе Board's review identified numerous items of classified 
information. These include (but are not limited to) information 
in the following categories of classified information: information 
identifying methods of intelligence collection; information 
identifying intelligence sources; information on the use of 
"cover"; information describing/confirming particular operations, 
and information concerning liaison relationships.” 

My comment on the above paragraph is as follows: the 
events described took place so long ago that the classified 
information revealed should no longer be considered as such, 
and that the information on tradecraft is of a most rudimentary 
nature. I should like to think that this comment be kept in mind 
during the reconsideration, in addition to my own detailed 
remarks. 


зка 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20505 


ffice of General Counsel REGISTERED MAIL 


12 October 1983 


Mr. Donald N. Wilber 
50 Wilson Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Dear Mr. Wilber: 


I am writing in response to your letter dated 30 August 
1983. Іп that letter you requested that the Agency's 
Publications Review Board reconsider a number of the assertions 
of classification the Board made in regard to your auto- 
biographical manuscript. The Board has completed this 
reconsideration and, as a result thereof, has receded from a 
number of its previous assertions of classification. The 
results of this reconsideration are contained in two documents 
enclosed herewith: (1) a "resanitized" copy of the pages in 
question which contains restored material and material to 
which the Board determined to adhere to its original assertion 
of classification and (2) a document entitled "Response to 
Letter of 30 August 1983 to Donald N. Wilber, Autobiographical 
Account of CIA Experience" which is a summary listing of how 
the reconsideration responded to the Board's initial assertions 
of classification. 


In your letter, you asked that in several places appropriati 
rewordings be suggested if possible. The Board was not able 
to provide suggested rewording in all cases. This was 
because the Board felt that rewording should be addressed at 
such time as you have had an opportunity to review the 
results of this effort and have explained to you the rationale 
behind the Board's decisions. To that end, and in order to 
explain the rationale behind the decisions generally, I am 
available to meet with you at a mutually convenient time and 
place. If this is agreeable to you, I ask that you contact 
me so that we can make the necessary arrangements. 


I would like to make one general comment about the 
results of the reconsideration, one which also responds in 
part to the last paragraph of your memorandum of 30 August 
1983 to the Board. In that paragraph, you state that the 


Board should recede from a number of assertions of classification, 
essentially because the sources and methods of intelligence 

are of such a rudimentary nature and because the events in 
question took place such a relatively long period of time 

that they can no longer be considered sensitive. 


The initial assertions of classification to which the 
Board determined to adhere in this reconsideration can be 
generally characterized as assertions made to protect methods 
of intelligence gathering (including cover), sources of 
intelligence (especially individuals) and particular operations. 
Unfortunately, the passage of time does not remove the 
sensitivity of the concerns in these cases. Methods of 
intelligence gathering, although they may appear to be 
rudimentary, often continue to be used, especially in particular 
areas. Individuals who may have provided intelligence 
continue to need protection: although they may no longer be 
situated as they were at the time in question, revelation of 
the fact of their prior cooperation could place them (and 
their families) in jeopardy, despite the passage of time. 
Finally, the revelation of particular operations, although 
they may seem now innocuous, can, nevertheless, be damaging 
not only to relations with particular countries involved but 
also damaging to the individuals involved. 


I believe that this exchange was quite productive, 
serving to narrow the areas in dispute and I look forward to 
hearing from you concerning the proposal I put forth above. 

Thank you for your continued cooperation. 


Sincerelv, 


Associate Legal Adviser 
Publications Review Board 


Enclosures 
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СНАРТЕК ТНІКТЕЕМ 
Roughing It 
in Afghanistan 


|^ 1951 I spent the period from July to September in Afghanistan, 
returning there after 14 years. «Deleted was my assignment for 
the CIA.» 

As in Iran, my cover story indicated that I was a writer on the 
Middle Fast, and, as before, I worked for myself on the side. Having 
published Iran Past and Present, I had in mind to write Afghanistan 
Past and Present, since few books were coming out on Afghanistan, 
and to do one of the general survey type. On this trip I wrote 175 
pages of notes and records on large sheets of lined paper, and later 
on I submitted a manuscript under the title above to both the 
Princeton University Press and the Harvard University Press. Both 
presses declined the privilege of publication because of a complete 
lack of interest in Afghanistan, in those years. 

My approach to the country was from Karachi to Peshawar, 
where I was fortunate enough to strike up an acquaintance with a 
young Afghan returning from study in Europe. He was named Ali 
Nawas Khan, and offered me a ride to Kabul in a car that would 
be waiting for him at the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. Entry into 
Afghanistan was easy: no customs inspection or exchange control. 
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Ata check point along the way, an officer came out to shake hands, 
and I noticed on a chair nearby a fat book with a Persian title on 
the cover meaning "Twenty Years with Stalin." I asked about it 
and he replied: ^O yes, Stalinism and Leninism." I was more than 
a little surprised to see the book, given the anti-Communist stand 
of the Afghan government at that time. 

Before noon we joined the Kabul River and followed its course 
for some miles. We stopped to buy melons, to add to those already 
rolling around in the car, and while the driver repaired a tire that 
was going flat, Ali Nawas Khan and I floated in the cold gray water. 
This was the first of many swims I was to take in the country —in 
rivers, in streams, and in irrigation ditches. My impressions of the 
road: 

terrible, strewn with stones of every size, no gutters, no guard rails, 

almost all bridges broken with detours around them, only eight road- 

workers in entire distance. No police posts or control points along 
the road or in the few settlements. 

By late afternoon we reached Kabul and the Hotel de Kabul. The 
manager installed me in the annex, a building across the street 
where I had a perfectly adequate room and bath. 

The next morning, July 12, I went by droshka to the American 
Embassy to register my arrival and to meet a friend who was 
stationed there. I called at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and met 
the Undersecretary of the Ministry, who heard me out on my pro- 
ject. I gave him a copy of my Iran Past and Present to prove that I 
really was a writer. Other copies were earmarked for helpful offi- 
cials. He set up appointments for me at the Ministry of Education 
and the Press Department. Back at the hotel, I had a lonely dinner 
as I was the only one in the dining room. Also, it was my introduc- 
tion to the distinctly unpalatable food served at the hotel. I believe 
the cook was supposed to be an Italian and certainly the spaghetti 
was the least objectionable item on the menu. Before my departure 
the manager asked me to write in the guest book. I wrote: "A very 
pleasant room. As for the meals, once I had lunch, I didn't want 
any dinner." He was astonished at a later date when one of my 
friends—who reported this to me—came along and burst out laugh- 
ing at my comment. 

The next day I boarded a bus and rode ten miles to the site of 
Darulaman, with its huge Parliament building, never used, built 
for King Amanullah in the 1920s. I wandered around in its gardens, 
saying hello to everyone who looked friendly, then settled down 
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on a rug with a group of five and had tea. We talked, and I took 
their picture. I walked to the bus; stopped and saw three young 
men in European clothes, one wearing a Western cowboy shirt and 
with a bicycle. When I asked them what to do with myself—this 
time in English as I was sure the cowboy had been studying in the 
States—they said to come with them to the Gul Bagh, or Rose 
Garden. I took a droshka to which the bicycler clung behind and 
we went to a wooded area where poplar, plane trees and cherry 
trees grew. The guardian drove us away from two areas where 
there were families with women. My other new-found friends had 
already arrived. We sat down to kabobs, bread, cucumbers, to- 
matoes and fruit on the edge of the narrow Kabul River. Three of 
us walked upstream to a pleasant swimming hole with its own 
sandy beach and went in. In the fields nearby grew potatoes seem- 
ingly free of insects, and wheat with short heavy ears, just about 
ripe for harvest. Back at the hotel, I went to the American Embassy 
for dinner, it being the ambassador's birthday. The only other guest 
of note was Justice Douglas. 

What was a Justice of the Supreme Court doing in Kabul? In his 
Strange Lands and Friendly People, published in 1951, I note that 
among those he thanked for help with the book was Mercedes 
Davidson, who afterward became Mrs. Douglas. We knew her 
quite well in Washington. She and another woman drove from 
Peshawar to Kabul with the Justice, who submitted his trip account 
to the National Geographic. I was called on to edit the manuscript, 
as it was a jumble of misinformation and confusion about where 
they had been. My payment was permission to reproduce two 
photographs of Persian gardens from earlier issues; the National 
Geographic has very harsh rules about granting such rights. 

My rounds the following day began with a welcome by the Ameri- 
can-educated Minister of Education, Dr. Abdul Majid. He put me 
in the custody of Fazl Ahmad Zurmati of the Press Department, 
who became my front man in office after office and a good friend. 
According to his story, he had spent some twenty years outside 
of Afghanistan: in Moscow in 1930-33, imprisoned in Germany 
under Hitler, and in jail in Egypt during World War II. He never 
told me why he had been jailed. An improverished bachelor, he 
said he had only one suit of clothes, and that was all I ever saw 
on him. I will not list all the officials, writers and scholars to whom 
Zurmati led me, but there were many, all quite ready to talk. Several 
had doctorates from American universities, and had married Ameri- 
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can wives. I got all the way up to the top, talking with cabinet 
ministers, the head of the Parliament, the Prime Minister and the 
ruler himself. A surprising number of them spoke English. 

At this time I met Muhammad Hashem Maiwandwal, then head 
of the Press Department, who was to become a personal friend. I 
knew him when he was ambassador to Washington and then Prime 
Minister, and insisted on giving him advice when he was Prime 
Minister. He was very patient with me. (When Zahir Shah was 
overthrown by his cousin, Muhammad Daoud, Maiwandwal, who 
had not held any post for several years, was thrown into prison, 
where he was killed "by accident." In due course, Muhammad 
Daoud and his family were brutally slain in a Marxist coup.) 

Between appointments I walked around the town, through the 
jewelers section of the bazaar, which had few treasures except for 
lapis lazuli, which is mined in quantity in the northeast. I pawed 
through the few stalls where old books, handwritten or litho- 
graphed in India, were sold, and looked at Afghan rugs in several 
shops and in two large serais, or warehouses. Prices ranged from 
350 afghanis ($12) a square meter up to 1,200 ($40). They seemed 
expensive to me, although these were pre-bargaining figures. On 
the edge of town I visited what was then the one and only antique 
shop, run by Pir Muhammad. He did not carry the same goods as 
in Iran—no Islamic pottery, no bronzes and no miniatures, but 
Russian enamels and Russian and Chinese porcelains. By the 1970s 
one street alone in the quarter called the New City boasted 20 or 
more rug and antique shops. 

Before long I was anxious to get out of town. I looked at ancient 
cars to hire for a vast price, and then heard that Johnson, of Mor- 
rison-Knudsen, to whom I had a letter of introduction, was ex- 
pected. I waited around the Press Department with an Iranian and 
an Indian, my colleagues, since they were journalists. The Indian 
kept complaining because things moved so slowly. However, that 
same day we were taken to meet the Minister of War and Acting 
Minister of the Interior, and I had twenty minutes of his time. He 
played with a match box and seemed bored. His French was a little 
better than my own. His name was Muhammad Daoud. 

On the evening of July 25, Johnson arrived and I met him in the 
dining room of the hotel. From past experience there, he had 
brought along his own cook, who was out in the kitchen preparing 
an edible meal. Glancing at my letter of introduction, he asked me 
to go with him to Qandahar on the 27th. The next day I went with 
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MacDonald, his accountant, to Pir Muhammad's, where Mac- 
Donald laid out 2,900 afghanis ($100) for Russian (Gardner) porce- 
lain. He told me he had already spent 34,000 ($1,135) on this porce- 
lain. And a very wise man too, if he held on to his purchases for 
à score of years. 

We left Kabul at 7:00 a.m. for the run of 488 kilometers to the 
camp at Qandahar, arriving after 6:00 p.m., having averaged 44 
kilometers, or just over 26 miles, an hour. The Ford sedan was 
equipped with two gas tanks and eight shock absorbers, and extra 
leaves for the springs, but still it took a terrific beating; there were 
two punctures on the way and three stops to blow out the gas line, 
which got clogged with dust. Just beyond Ghazni, 136 kilometers 
from Kabul, we passed the Afghan Mail bus. It had left Qandahar 
at 5:00 p.m. the day before. 

Compared with Iran, the villages were fewer, smaller and dilapi- 
dated, and the fewer shops had a meager display of goods. The 
tea houses featured shelves crowded with rows of teapots and 
cups, mostly of Russian make. We passed occasional fields of un- 
irrigated wheat, with something I had not seen before, twisted 
ropes of green foliage draped over the edges of roofs to dry. In the 
fields grew a weed with blue flowers called binafsh, the roots of 
which were taken to arrest diarrhea. There was also a yellow flow- 
ering weed with a root as bitter as quinine, a folk remedy for malaria. 

The Morrison-Knudsen camp was situated in the Manzel Bagh, 
“House of the Garden,” east of Qandahar. My quarters were in 
the two bedrooms, living room and bath guest house. The cooler 
was a lattice box filled with camel thorn over which dripped water 
from a pipe, while a fan with reversed blades drew the spray-laden 
cool air into the room. The project director and his staff made me 
welcome, and served excellent meals with ice cream twice daily. 

On Sunday, Johnson devoted the entire day to showing all the 
sites to a newly arrived doctor and myself. The main sites can be 
located on a large-scale map: the Arghandab and Helmand rivers, 
Boghra Canal, Chah-i-Angir, “Grape Well” camp, Girishk, and 
Yakhchai, or “Iced Tea.” Another day I did a more thorough tour 
of the earth-fill dams being constructed on the two rivers. The 
dams and canals were successful undertakings, but ambitious plans 
to use this water to make the deserts bloom and flourish never 
turned out right. Hundreds of pages have been written about how 
much money was wasted, and how and why. 
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On August 1, we rode back to Kabul in a Morrison-Knudsen 
auto; an easy trip, with departure at six and arrival at the hotel at 
7:30. We found no manager, no room key, no lights on my floor 
of the annex and the dining room closed. No ice cream either. 

At this point my notes contain summaries of sights observed on 
the trip: types of crops; kinds of graves near Kabul and south of 
Ghazni; method of carrying harvested wheat. All were grist for the 
book I was going to write, and most of it finally fitted into one 
publication or another. 

It was hot in Kabul, 97°F with 69 percent of humidity. Some 
mornings I worked in the library of the Délégation Frangaise en 
Afghanistan and talked with a friend, Daniel Schlumberger, the 
director, whom I had known in Syria. His outfit then had a 
monopoly on archaeological excavation in the country. The Délé- 
gation Francaise made some remarkable discoveries, operating 
under a law that provided for an equal division of objects found, 
except that unique objects were not included in the division. 

One evening I went to dinner at the American Embassy, when 
the guests included the Chinese boyfriend of the ambassador 
and a USIE couple, the Nalles, he out of Princeton and she out 
of Mount Holyoke. Years later, I was to become very well acquainted 
with the Nalles in Washington. As always, I recorded the dinner 
menu, which was acceptable, but not up to the standards of the 
Schlumbergers. 

Day after day I made the rounds of various offices picking up 
books, notes on subjects I had requested, and information from 
just talking and talking. I was anxious to get out of Kabul, and I 
did so on August 8, with Ruhi, an escort provided by the Press 
Department. We were at the bus station by seven in the morning. 
The passengers straggled in, all the baggage was weighed, and a 
typewritten list of the passengers was drawn up. At eight o'clock 
we left for the post office to collect the mail for the north. At 8:30 
the bus started out of town, but stopped for gas and then alongside 
а stream to fill the radiator. So it was 9:30 a.m. before we were 
really on the road. As I reread my rather detailed account of the 
bus trip, I find it most interesting. Still, others may not agree, so 
the details will be compressed. 

On the first day it became apparent that the passengers were at 
the disposal of the driver, the ustad, who drove when he chose 
and rested when he chose. There was a long lunch stop at Pul-i 
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Matak, which gave me time for a swim in a shallow, swift and 
rocky stream. At 9:00 p.m. we crossed the pass over the Hindu 
Kush range, and came down a mountain to the village of Balula, 
where, although I did not know it at the time, we were to spend 
the night: Exhausted, I stretched out on a rug-covered charpoy—a 
bedstead of wood with ropes running horizontally —inside the tea 
house. At midnight I ate two fried eggs and had tea. At 4:50 the 
next morning the bus was again under way. We had a long rest 
at breakfast, and another stop from ten until nearly twelve, when 
the passengers grouped together, presented a common front, and 
insisted that the driver get going. 

The bus itself: lever of hand brake missing; foot brakes almost 
useless; top of air filter missing; battery so weak that the engine 
had to be cranked by hand; one dim bulb in each headlight; no 
spare tire, The seats were incredibly hard, with sharp metal angles. 
The shagird, or apprentice, clung to a ladder attached to the back 
of the bus. He jumped down to shove a block of wood under a 
rear wheel to keep it from going backwards, and he cranked the 
engine. 

There was another long stop at the village of Doshi, where two 
rivers join. We rested and ate on a terrace some 250 feet long, 
roofed over with reed mats, and with kelims, flat woven rugs, on 
the mud floor. The meal was six afghanis, or twenty cents. Here 
I went swimming in a wide canal and discovered a “water fan," a 
long pole set in a running stream, braced in place with rocks, on 
the top of which were arms of felt and wood about five feet long. 
As the fan rotated, it created quite a breeze. We continued on 
through Pul-i Khumri and reached Baghlan, where all the passen- 
gers wanted to stop. Ruhi and I went to the Club of the Sugar 
Factory and had a fine bedroom with a complete bath, but the 
pump was broken so there was no water. 

The next morning the bus started off bravely and then halted 
for no apparent reason in the main square for over an hour. When 
it finally started again, we went over steep desolate hills and along 
the valley of the Kunduz River. The bus stopped. We walked back 
from the vehicle until the driver spotted a broken ring of the drive 
shaft where it enters the axle housing. To me it seemed impossible 
to make a repair without welding, soa number of us started walking 
toward some distant shade trees. Just as we reached them, the bus 
came along. Just a bit further we picked up the governor of Kunduz, 
whose gaudy (carriage) had broken down. 
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When we reached Kunduz in the early afternoon, the governor 
took me to his “palace” for a wash-up and an excellent lunch. Back 
to the bus and on to Khanabad, which we reached by 3:00 p.m. 
As we got out and headed for the hotel, I spotted a lorry loaded 
with goods and people, and learned it was going to Taleqan, so 
Ruhi and I joined it. We sat in front with the driver. In the back 
and on top of the cab of the wood body, were 27 men, three women 
and four children. Just outside of town we stopped to pick up a 
family with a great mass of baggage, including two carved wooden 
chests. While this was being loaded, some Uzbeks asked me into 
a caravanserai and said in Persian I must drink tea with them; I 
did. We followed the right bank of the Khanabad River, crossed it 
on a very long brick bridge of rather recent date, and then roller- 
coastered up and down clay hills running down to the river. 

At the outskirts of Taleqan, the bus stopped for group prayers 
at sunset, and then continued into the town, where I observed the 
locals taking snuff—not chewing tobacco—by mouth. We got out 
at the Club of the Cotton Weaving Plant. Ruhi reported our arrival 
by phone to the local governor, who seemed very uninterested, 
saying it was no place for a foreigner. The manager of the Club, 
who at first protested that there was no food, under some prodding 
produced an extensive meal. About 9:30 p.m. the local governor 
sent over a second one. A long talk with the governor of Baghlan 
followed. He was inspecting the region, and had a great deal to 
say about agricultural developments and problems of adapting Af- 
ghan society to а more modern world. 

Breakfast next morning, sent over by the local governor, included 
a flat pastry called “elephant ears.” I walked into town to inspect 
the local bazaar, which displayed no local products, few sil- 
versmiths and poor wares. A shy little boy who stood with both 
fists under his chin was encouraged to approach. He did, and made 
a swift grab for my dark glasses. Everyone roared. 

Next day we waited and waited for the bus that was to take us 
to Faizabad. It arrived at 4:00 p.m. The two front tires were worn 
smooth and the driver was vague about spares, and also when he 
might be coming back from Faizabad. Unloading our bags, we 
waited for the governor's dinner, which proved to be very scanty. 
Obviously he wanted us to go. So go we did, the next morning, 
in a truck stacked high with bales of cotton. We took off at 8:30 
but at 9:00 stopped to switch around all four tires—front to back 
wheels, etc. This took an hour. At 11:00 a rear inner tube blew, 
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and the complications of patching tube and casing and more switch- 
ing took until 2:00 p.m. While waiting I bathed in the river and 
practiced with a sling shot that was in the tool box. A passenger 
from the top of the lorry improved the wait by picking up all large 
stones up and down the road and tossing them to one side. Then, 
gas line trouble, solved by running a hose from a gas tin on the 
floor of the cab to the carburetor, a variant of my method tried on 
the first trip to Iran. We left the lorry at Khanabad and picked up 
another that got us to Kunduz in late evening. Installed in the Club 
of the Cotton, Dishware and Soap Factory, we shared a vegetarian 
meal with the Indian malaria eradication team of the UN. 

Our departure the next morning was late. An hour's ride took 
us across ditches and through cultivated fields to the Khanabad 
River, which we reached just behind a truck driver who spoke a 
little English and insisted that we should go first—all honor to the 
foreigner. The next day we saw his truck on the desert plateau 
with a broken rear axle, guarded by his shagird, who had neither 
water nor food. We stopped in a tea house while the white cotton 
cloth was offloaded; then the empty truck went across on the ferry, 
and the ferry came back for the cloth. Neither the tea house keeper 
nor the ferryman would accept money from me. The track mounted 
to a higher plateau where it became incredibly bad with ruts, hol- 
lows and wide stretches of sand. We passed series of parallel ditches 
designed to trap locusts and a line of camels carrying cotton oil 
seeds to Mazar-i Sharif. At Imam Sab (Sahib) there was a huge 
deserted main square and a Cotton Factory. Calling at the mayor's 
office, I said I wanted to go to the Oxus River. "Of course, I will 
have horses brought around," he responded. Looking out the second- 
floor window and seeing a fiery stallion with a groom hanging on 
to his head, and then a servant riding up on a bicycle, I said I 
would prefer a bicycle. Three were produced. Ruhi and I and an 
Official set out. We covered eight of the 12 miles to the river before 
it began to get dark. I took pictures vaguely showing the river 
before we turned back. 

When we called on the governor, he was sitting in a temporary 
garden pavilion with a pool in front of it, listening to an orchestra 
composed of a pumped pianola, a tambour and a drummer with 
two drums. The final song was: "Why should you go, time passes 
and we all pass, kings and all." Then we ate pears, peaches, melons 
and grapes while the governor tackled my questions about local 
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conditions. He asked us to stay to dinner, but we were expected 
at the Cotton Factory, where a really fine meal awaited us. 

We left early on another truck loaded with 600 sirs of baled cotton. 
The driver had worked for Morrison-Knudsen, came north on leave, 
and never went back. His history: six years as a shagird and 10 as 
an ustad. A long wait at the ferry, a chance for another swim, and 
another wait while a load of melons went on top of the cotton. In 
this way we reached Khanabad about one. Leaving our suitcases 
in a shop, we went to the governor's reception center. Ruhi asked 
for lunch, and while we ate it, a man sent off for information 
reported that a truck was ready to depart for Mazar-i Sharif. We 
got into a gaudy, picked up our bags, gave a farewell phone call 
of thanks to the governor, found the truck, and left at 3 p.m. It 
took a few minutes to reach the ferry over the Kunduz River, but 
three trips were required to cross, two of them with 510 sirs of rice 
in 20 sir bags. That took nearly two hours. 

The road began to climb up a pass with the steepest slope I have 
ever seen on a so-called road. The truck's motor died from exhaus- 
tion. During the wait I wandered around off the road, but Ruhi, 
who had just told me for the tenth time how hospitable all Afghans 
are, came running after me, imploring me to come back before I 
had my throat cut by a wandering nomad. It took half an hour and 
several tries, with all the 20 top passengers pushing, to get the 
truck over the last crest. The truck rumbled on and on over a bad 
surface of clay and sand, and we entered the town of Tashgurghan, 
where we all slept in front of the shops in the roadway, with the 
driver insisting on my using his kelim and mattress, no blanket 
required. 

Everyone was astir by 5:30 and I had a little bread and coffee 
with the much touted batter-thick local cream, sold in small bowls. 
The road beyond was better, as we had now joined the one coming 
up from Pul-i Khumri, but before 8:00 the truck ran out of gas. We 
waited. After an hour a lorry coming from Mazir-i Sharif let us 
have two gallons. We ran out again in sight of the town. We walked 
for an hour and then picked up a gaudy to take us to an indifferent 
hotel. After lunch I called on the governor, who seemed only mildly 
pleased to see me. He turned us over to the representative of the 
Press Department. We toured the bazaars with him, bazaars that 
were much more attractive before the area around the shrine of 
Ali was cleared away in later years. Local products included the 
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bright striped cotton chupan, or cloak, gay round hats, crude hand- 
blocked material and a splash decorated pottery. A poor dinner 
in the hotel room, a single dim bulb high up and useless for reading, 
so early to bed. 

After breakfast the commandant of police showed up with a jeep 
and driver, and we set off for ancient Balkh, something over an 
hour away. We saw all the sites: stretches of the massive city wall, 
the tile-clad shrine of Khwaja Parsa, the shrine of Khwaja Aqshah, 
the Bala Hisar, the ancient fort. We adjourned to a shed: a wood 
frame covered with camel thorn, which kept out the sun but not 
the breeze. We had melons and pears, then a boiled joint and a 
boiled chicken with delicious small round loaves of bread. Thanking 
our hosts, the mayor and chief of police, we returned to Mazar. I 
dozed, wrote up notes, walked around the town, and ate dishes 
of the local vanilla ice cream—like ice milk. 

The morning was largely devoted to inspection of the shrine and 
color pictures. The shrine is the most important Islamic monument 
in the country. At the museum all of us signed the guest book—we 
had picked up quite a crowd of interested bystanders. In the book 
I noted the name of R.N. Frye, Danville, Illinois, August 20, 1943, 
who had been a passenger with me оп the S.S. Bantam. The usual 
lunch was designed around a mutton bone hidden in a pile of rice, 
this time with very tasty Uzbek bread. With Ruhi, I called on the 
chief of police to plead the case of the driver who had brought us 
from Kunduz. He had not taken on his load of karakul skins for 
Kabul because the company was not willing to pay the usual price 
for the transport. 

At the hotel an almost new jeep belonging to the Textile Company 
was waiting. We headed due south from the town toward the 
mountains in search of the Band-i Shah Diyan, an old dam. We 
made a steady ascent over large rocks strewn across the tracks, 
which forced the jeep to halt after 11 kilometers. We walked to the 
nearby village of Sultan Baba Shaykh, only to learn that the dam 
was several kilometers up a narrow valley. It had, moreover, been 
built by Sardar Abdullah Khan, the grandfather of my own Ruhi, 
who is buried just next to Hazrat Ali in the shrine at Mazar. We 
stopped at the house of a man who stated that he and 600 others 
had been brought to the area by the Sardar from Qandahar, and 
allotted 6,000 jeribs of land. Since then, incursions by other 
nationalities and lack of help from local authorities had reduced 
the holdings to a fraction of that amount. He said his and his 
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brother's families numbered 25, including his five married sons 
and several younger ones. The number of women was not men- 
tioned—it never is. (Note: relative affluence is indicated by the 
number of teapots, “chini,” on display.) 

Calls on people of the town took up much of the following morn- 
ing. Then а phone call reported that a jeep awaited me at the hotel. 
The commandant of police was there, eager to take me to Chesmeh 
Shafa’, the copious springs that supply Balkh and Mazar. We were 
16 kilometers on the way when the drive shaft fell off. It took nearly 
an hour to put it back in place, and then we had to return to town. 
At the bazaar I bought shoes and silver earrings. At the hotel I had 
a long talk with the head of the museum about the history of Mazar 
and the old caravan route to the south across the Hindu Kush. 

The bus was due at the post office across the street about four 
and actually appeared by five. The customary delay in loading 
followed, with a great deal of acrimony from Ruhi, who wanted 
to load the top with melons. The first stop was at Tashghurgan for 
a quick supper. After that we ascended a narrow pass: radiator 
boiling over three times, gas line clogged twice. We drove into the 
courtyard of a hotel at Aibak under a full moon and slept from 
11:00 p.m. until mid-afternoon. Departing a little after four, we got 
to Pul-i Kumri and then to Doshi at 12:30 p.m., where I shaved, 
bathed and lunched. 

We drove steadily all afternoon and into the night, arriving at 
Balula at 2:10 a.m. A group of lorries was already lined up. It was 
very chilly. I went into the tea house and wrapped up in a dirty 
kelim on the bare earth, slept off-and-on until five; and then up 
for fried eggs. We left at seven and went on steadily throughout 
the morning. I was constantly being pushed toward the edge of a 
broken seat, with five passengers to my right and to my left a little 
girl of about six who was crouched on a rug between me and the 
window. There was the usual two-hour stop for lunch, and two 
stops for prayers. Each time we started, the passengers in front 
held out cupped hands and murmured: “Ya amin” (O merciful 
God). When we reached the terminal at Kabul, we had been 51 
hours on the road. After 1968 when the tunnel of the Salang Pass 
was completed, a passenger car could make the trip from Mazar-i 
Sharif to Kabul in six and a half hours. 

On August 25, the week of jeshn, or independence, celebrations 
began at the Chaman grounds with a military parade. I returned 
on successive days to watch sports—basketball and field hockey — 
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and to admire displays and purchase watercolors and children's 
dresses, and also watch Afghan wrestling. Also, a soccer game 
between Kabul University and a Persian team from Abadan. The 
Persians. played rough and dirty, and at the end when the score 
was tied and a penalty kick had been awarded against them, they 
all ran off the field and did not return. One evening at a buffet 
party in the Iranian Embassy, I discovered, through sheer persever- 
ance, a real bar hidden in the bushes that served Indians and 
Persians and a lone American. 

On September 2, I was escorted in the early evening to the royal 
palace and waited in a large reception room, where I was informed 
that the Shah was very fond of hunting, that he was very fond of 
books, and that he read all the time. When I was ushered into the 
royal presence, the Shah had Maiwandwal at his side in a frock 
coat. After shaking hands, the Shah invited me to sit next to him 
on a couch. I said a sentence or two in Persian, and this convinced 
him that we should speak French, which he did fluently. Maiwand- 
wal said nothing, but several times the Shah turned to ask him the 
English meaning of a Persian verb or noun—the same word that 
he had just said in French. After something over a half hour he 
slackened off and leaned forward, and I knew it was time to leave. 
I asked him for his message to the American people, and got it. 
He said his life had been dotted with American acquaintances, and 
he had been much impressed by their frank and open attitude. 
This attitude, he observed, appealed to the Afghans; adding that 
diplomatic relations had convinced him of American interest in 
and friendship for Afghanistan. He said that he hoped one day to 
visit the United States— which he did. 

My notes on the trip include brief biographical sketches on some 
85 people, mostly Afghans, with whom I had become fairly well 
acquainted. «A sentence, here sanitized, made the connection be- 
tween the preceeding sentence and the following one.» 

At headquarters I had a number of sessions with a charming 
woman, a lawyer by profession, whose job at this time was to 
arrive at standardized spellings in transcription or transliteration 
for all the languages of the world. She and I discussed the translit- 
eration of the Arabic alphabet into Arabic, Persian, Pushtu, Urdu, 
etc., as well as variants of names: Muhammad is reported as 
Mohamed, Muhammed, Mohumad, etc. «АШ this related to future 
research and to a type of record keeping which has been sanitized 
from my account.» 
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On September 3, I left the hotel at 4:30 a.m. in a station wagon 
belonging to the American Embassy, with courier, driver, two Paki- 
stani servants with two kids of theirs, and a lot of baggage. After 
brief stops or delays along the way, we reached Peshawar about 
3:00 p.m. I rushed to a hotel, to the CID office to fill out forms, 
changed money in the bazaar and had bath and dinner, and reached 
the station in time for the 8:00 p.m. express to Lahore. I was in a 
first-class compartment with four berths, all taken. A Pakistani 
officer lent me two blankets. From Lahore I went by Orient Airways 
to Karachi, taking five hours; from thence to airline offices, and 
then out to the KLM resthouse at the airport to prepare to leave 
the next morning, September 5. I weighed in at 139 pounds, reflect- 
ing a probable loss of about 10 pounds in Afghanistan. 

While the projected book was never published, two articles did 
appear shortly after the trip: "The Structure and Position of Islam 
in Afghanistan," in the Middle East Journal, and ^Matbu'at dar Af- 
ghanistan" (The Press in Afghanistan), in Danesh, a periodical pub- 
lished at Tehran by a book dealer friend of mine. The material 
turned out to be very useful at a later date when I became the 
editor of, as well as one of the contributors to, a survey on Afghani- 
stan for the Human Relations Area Files at New Haven. 

«Here four typed pages were sanitized. They related to my assign- 
ment to the American Embassy at Tehran, from January into July 
1952. This assignment was duly noted in the Biographic Register of 
the Department of State as, “app. F5R-3 and assigned as att. at Tehran 
Jan. 8, 1952.” It does seem reasonable to say that I was heavily 
engaged in anti-Communist activity, principally against Soviet front 
groups and parties. I may also note that Peg flew over in June to 
spend three weeks with me, and it was at this time that we made 
a major rug purchase.» 

So back to Princeton and Washington. I kept a record entitled, 
“А Selection of Activities Compatible with the Interests of the Em- 
ріоуег,” meaning the CIA, and I refer to this to bring myself up 
to date. In the summer of 1947 I had taught two courses at the 
University of Michigan: "Muslim Architecture," and "The Arts of 
Ancient Iran." 

In 1949 I completed a contract with the Department of State to 
write a number of chapters for the classified National Intelligence 
Survey, Iran. I was back at Ann Arbor in the summer of 1950 as a 
faculty member of the Institute on the Near East. 
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In the summer of 1952 I was asked to become a member of the 
board of directors of the Iran Foundation of New York City. The 
Foundation staffed and managed the Nemazee Hospital and School 
of Nursing, the Khalili Eye Hospital and the city water supply, all 
at Shiraz. The philanthropist who financed the undertaking was 
Muhammad Nemazee, member of an important merchant family 
from Shiraz, which had offices at Tehran and as distant from Iran 
as Hong Kong, as I was to discover on my first visit to Hong Kong. 
The medical men on the board recruited American doctors and 
nurses, and the American doctors were gradually replaced with 
Iranians trained in this country. In 1955 I was named secretary of 
the board, and in 1960 Chairman of the Board, a post I held until 
my resignation in 1970. In those years I devoted a great deal of 
time and energy to its affairs, often in close association with Dr. 
Bettina Warburg. 

Muhammad Nemazee, who lived in Bethesda in a large house 
set in extensive grounds, entertained the leaders of the Iranian 
community in Washington. Peg, the girls and I stayed frequently 
in the separate guest house adjacent to the swimming pool. The 
cook was Spanish, trained personally by Nemazee to cook Persian 
dishes. Daisy Jex, a Eurasian, ran the household, of which the 
other members were a wife much younger than he and two spoiled 
children. Nemazee never missed viewing “Ав the World Turns," 
and worked for some time on a book to be titled, "Iran before the 
Ice Age." Non-Persian guests who showed up for Fourth of July 
fireworks and other parties included Dick Helms of the CIA, who 
lived nearby. It was during the same years that Peg and I attended 
parties at the Iranian and Afghan embassies, where I was on good 
terms with a succession of ambassadors. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Operation AJAX 


I now take up the circumstances leading to the dismissal of Prime 
Minister Mossadeq by the Shah of Iran in August of 1953, and 
begin by mentioning the book by Kermit Roosevelt, Counter Coup: 
The Struggle for the Control of Iran, published in 1979. When the first 
printing was withdrawn after the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company threat- 
ened to sue unless certain passages were removed, I wrote to the 
publishers urging them not to reissue it, basing my argument on 
a considerable number of factual errors in the background material, 
which would certainly be caught by reviewers and would harm 
the reputation of the author. The official to whom I addressed my 
letter replied, stating that he had forwarded my letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt and that the book would not be reissued until the Ameri- 
can hostages held in Iran had been released. It was reissued as it 
stood after the hostages returned home. 

Of its 217 pages, about 100 are fillers, reviewing recent history. 
Concerning Operation AJAX itself, the book is not meticulously 
correct in reporting meetings where plans were drawn up or in 
quoting those who were there. In my opinion, it should have been 
subjected to a full editorial revision. 
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I knew Kim fairly well before August 1953; after that date I was 
a member of a small special group that he headed until he left the 
CIA. I was his guest at many luncheons at the Metropolitan Club, 
which were always celebrated with oysters on the half shell. The 
Roosevelts kept in touch with Peg and me until 1978. I assume that 
after that he was working on the book and knew I would not like 
it. I appear in his book on page 128 as a “...Регѕіап expert... with 
a razor sharp mind... participated in a key role during preparation 
of much of the plan. He enjoyed it thoroughly and in return gave 
much enjoyment to his co-workers. ...His sense of humor was de- 
ceptively casual, and even after one knew him well, it was difficult 
to be sure whether he was serious or teasing in his proposals." 

Since the Agency cleared Kim's account of some 200 pages, there 
will be no difficulty about my few pages that name no names. The 
fact of the matter is that I was the principal planner for Operation 
AJAX and was given authority to prepare an operational plan. 

I flew from New York on May 6, 1953, and reached Nicosia on 
May 12. The following day I began a series of exhaustive meetings. 
«Six sentences sanitized here.» 

On May 21 I flew to Beirut. Kim and I met at the embassy that 
day. He and others went over the plan I had brought along. I was 
told to remain in the area of the Middle East and I did so. One 
morning I walked into the grounds of the embassy to have the 
ambassador, Harold Moose, a friend of some years, greet me. He 
asked me my plans and I said to go to Damascus. He said: "Get 
in one of those cars." I did so, and the cortége took off. I was a 
member of Adlai Stevenson's party. We had a picnic lunch at Baal- 
bek and then sped on to Damascus. That was all fine, but we had 
stopped at no frontier posts and I had no Syrian entry stamp in 
my passport. A man from our embassy there took me to the police 
office to have the stamp inserted. I went on to Cairo and then on 
June 15 flew to London to meet Kim. Kim stayed with British 
relatives, while I was entertained in sherry bars and at the theatre. 
On the 17th we took a flight back to New York, enjoying the luxury 
of wide berths. 

After a short respite, there was a great deal of action to support 
AJAX. Kim told me I would not be going to Tehran with him as I 
was too well known there. Drawing on a variety of sources, we 
began preparing propaganda material in Persian, directed against 
Mossadeq. It included cartoons, small wall posters, short articles. 
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Given high priority, it poured off the Agency's press and was 
rushed by air to Tehran, where it was stored for distribution at the 
proper moment. 

In preparing the plan of operation, we realized that the Shah 
would not dismiss Mossadeq unless pressured to do so. Pressure 
was applied, and he did issue an imperial decree dismissing Mos- 
sadeq and another naming General Zahedi as Prime Minister. But 
then things went awry. The Shah fled Iran, which he was not 
supposed to do. Mossadeq denied he had been dismissed. Key 
figures in the military phases of the plan got cold feet and stayed 
home instead of carrying out instructions they had sworn to exe- 
cute. Mobs tore down statues of the Shah, and at the meetings T 
attended decisions were taken to call off the operation. These mes- 
sages reached Kim in Tehran. He ignored them, as the tide had 
begun to turn. Our principal agents handed out thousands of copies 
of the Shah's decree, our propaganda material flooded Tehran, 
clandestine papers appeared, raids were mounted on Tudeh Party 
offices and presses. On August 19 loyalist mobs were collected in 
southern Tehran and were led into the modern quarters, where 
they swept along soldiers and officers. General Zahedi emerged 
from hiding to climb into a tank and be taken to the radio station, 
where he proclaimed the new government. 

There is a fairly detailed account of those turbulent days in my 
Iran Past and Present (3rd edition, 1955). But my book does not 
mention the CIA or deal with the aftermath of the operation, or 
explain its lessons. In Iran, the military cowards were rewarded 
for their lack of bravery, some of the brave ones were not well 
treated. On Kim's return, the victory celebration at the working 
level consisted in a Dutch treat lunch at a Chinese restaurant on 
Connecticut Avenue, which did not serve liquor. 

I received a letter from Allen W. Dulles, dated January 30, 1954, 
which appears at the start of this book. Several months before this 
letter was written, І had taken it upon myself to write up the 
complete history of AJAX. I stressed as strongly as I could that the 
success of the operation had been based on creating a situation 
and an atmosphere in Tehran that forced the people to choose be- 
tween an established institution, the monarchy, and the unknown 
future offered by Mossadeq. If such a choice had to be made, it 
would be for the monarchy. And so it was. If this history and this 
conclusion had been read by the planners of the Bay of Pigs, there 
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would have been no such operation. The Cubans were not forced 
by circumstances to make a choice between two possibilities. From 
time to time I gave talks on the operation to various groups within 
the Agency, and in hindsight one might wonder why no one from 
the Cuban desk came or read the history. 

There was an unexpected aftermath to AJAX. On August 22, the 
Shah had returned from Rome to a tumultuous welcome at Tehran. 
Prior to this time he had been somewhat timid and vacillating, 
tending to postpone hard decisions. Now, his personality under- 
went a change and there was a new air of self confidence that in 
time developed into a type of megalomania. He gradually found 
frank criticism from Persians close to him no longer acceptable, 
although he might listen to foreigners whom he felt were honest. 

At Tehran, between 1942 and 1946, I made good friends among 
the foreign service officers in the American Legation, and made 
others when I was attached to the American Embassy there in 1952. 
These friendly ties were maintained in Washington with Loy Hen- 
derson, head of the office of the State Department dealing with 
the area that included Iran. In April of 1959, some of these friends 
suggested that I go to Tehran and ask the Shah to reign and not 
to rule. The Agency approved the proposal. 

I was familiar with the Shah’s writings that had been translated 
into English, as well as with the stories about the most admired of 
the hundreds of former rulers of Iran. I reviewed a great deal of 
material, selecting what I felt were excellent illustrations of the 
argument I was to present. The Minister of the Imperial Court, 
Husayn Ala, had been a friend of mine since 1943, and he quickly 
arranged for an audience. 

On a bright clear morning I was escorted to the Marble Palace 
and to the office of His Majesty on the second floor. The Shah 
responded to my hesitant greeting in Persian in very good English. 
I launched into my discourse, beginning with Anushirvan the Just, 
known as Khusro in the West, a Sasanian ruler of the sixth century 
who became a folk hero of the Persians because he was a benevolent 
ruler. I went on to state my belief, which I was sure His Majesty 
shared, that what the Persians desired more than anything else 
was absolute equality before the law. I added that, in addition to 
all he was doing already to improve the lives of the people, such 
as land distribution, his willingness to reign as a model of the just 
monarch would be in the very best interests of Iran. He commented. 
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The telephone rang once. He did not pick it up, and it did not ring 
a second time. I assume that if he had answered the phone, the 
audience would have been at an end. Instead, it lasted for forty 
minutes, with extended discussion. When I left, I gave a written 
copy of my remarks to Husayn Ala. The Shah continued to rule 
as well as reign; but soon thereafter established “beds of justice” 
in the villages. 

Now we return to 1953. «In November I went to Tehran on an 
important TDY, my account of which has been sanitized so that 
not a word remains.» 

Some years earlier I had become convinced that, in case of an 
attempted Soviet takeover of Iran, a contingency always in our 
minds and for which we planned as best we could, the leader put 
forward by the Soviets would not be Radmanesh, Yazdi, Bahrami, 
Alavi, or any of the conspicuous leaders of the Tudeh Party of Iran, 
but an individual trained for this purpose and waiting in the wings. 
My choice for this leader was Lahuti. 

In February of 1922, Major Lahuti Khan led a force of gendarmes 
to Tabriz, took over the city and installed a revolutionary govern- 
ment. The government, which he headed, collapsed a few days 
later when Persian Cossacks moved against it, and Lahuti fled. 
Persian publications of later dates had some information about his 
origins and earlier life. Then about 1950, bookstores and street 
stalls in Tehran were flooded with the Divan-i Abul Qasem Lahuti, 
his Collected Works, poems in Persian, published at Moscow in 1946. 
Each poem was followed by the place and date of its composition. 
Many were strident Marxist efforts, praising Lenin, the Red Flag, 
revolution to free the oppressed, etc. His alleged popularity in the 
Soviet Republic of Tajikistan, where Persian is the main language, 
was such that the opera house at Dushanbe was named after him. 
This act, Isupposed, was to enhance his status for future employment. 

«Here four paragraphs which describe a successful operation—so 
successful that Radio Moscow announced the death of Lahuti— 
were sanitized.» 

After 1953 I received a variety of interesting assignments. As I 
reflect, I sense three reasons for this. First, AJAX and the те " 
had met in Allen Dulles’s office brought me wider contacts. Seco: 

I was a member of Kim's special group. Third, this was a per 
in which political action was favored. Although situations varied 
a great deal, the basic thrust of political action was, as I stated 
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earlier, to promote internal stability in non-Communist countries, 
to advise those governments how best to cope with subversion, to 
advise them how best to win wider popular support, etc. This 
tion did not include the automatic support of reactionary or re- 
èssive governments. And, also as related earlier, we were in 
«wuch with dissident groups of all colors of the political spectrum. 

A point that cannot be emphasized too strongly is that in each 
country the American ambassador had the right to know all about 
all our activities, and the right of veto. Some ambassadors wanted 
to be told nothing, more wanted only the most general account, 
while a few got a vicarious pleasure out of tracing the course of an 
operation. 

«Here two pages describing political support operations in Paki- 
stan were deleted.» 

When not on trips abroad, I was in Washington for three days 
every other week, as a member of Kim Roosevelt's small group. A 
most stimulating member of this group was Miles Copeland, later 
the author of The Game of Nations. We were encouraged to explore 
fresh approaches to psychological warfare and political action. The 
best of our ideas were sent on up to higher levels, where they were 
often quashed by a prevailing timidity. To repeat, what I have read 
about the Agency getting out of line in operations runs counter to 
my experience. 

One day at home I happened to have the television on when 
Billy Graham appeared. He was holding a Bible, and from time to 
time he thrust it toward his viewers, saying, “The Bible says,” with 
increasing emphasis. This incident led me to consult sociologists 
about the relationship between what a speaker says and his manner 
of delivery. I found agreement that delivery makes up about 80 
percent of a speaker's attraction to an audience, his actual words 
only the remaining 20 percent. Another member of the group and 
I considered the use of hypnotism in relation to delivery, and 
applied for training in this field. For several weeks we went to 
New York to the apartment of our teacher, one of the great stage 
names on the entertainment side of hypnotism. He was also a 
serious student of the subject, a most attractive personality, who 
did not, as it happened, long outlive the instruction he gave us. 
In the closing sessions we each had to come up with a line of patter 
which would make its hearers susceptible to light hypnosis: I chose 
“Rug weaving in Iran.” 
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«Sanitized paragraphs dealt with hypnotic research with subjects 
and with plans to employ the technique in certain political situations.» 

I also did a great deal of reading, much of it exploring the experi- 
ences of Christian and Muslim mystics, and I produced an essay 
expressing my conviction that the trances these mystics experienced 
were caused by self-hypnosis—they were not subject to direction 
by another person, an “operator” in the terminology of the subject. 
(The above conclusion I later modified somewhat in an article I 
wrote, “Sufis: Mystics of Islam,” Fate, December 1979.) 

A separate outgrowth of this project was a long paper entitled, 
“The Positive Challenge to Communist Materialism.” This paper 
may have traveled a different route as it went up the ladder because 
it was given a sensible and sensitive critique, and rejected on the 
grounds that it was not susceptible to operational techniques. 

«A sanitized page dealt with an assignment in Egypt.» 

One evening at Cairo there was a dinner party at the home «of 
a friend», and after dinner I could not resist the temptation to try 
out my acquired talents in the field of hypnosis. What I did was 
tell a brief story about Persian rugs being woven by young boys 
and girls who became so tired and so sleepy at the looms their 
eyes slowly closed as they worked. In less than ten minutes, about 
half those in the room were asleep, or more correctly, ina light trance. 

Early in 1957, at home, I became the founder and director of the 
Middle East Research Associates, having persuaded some five of 
the most highly regarded scholars of the Middle East to join. Of 
course, I obtained prior approval. We got a few small jobs but were 
too far ahead of the times, ahead of the demand for consultants 
that climaxed in the 1970s. 

We disbanded because our name had been hit upon by a retired 
army officer in Washington, who had formally registered the name. 
He so informed me and I had some friendly meetings with him, 
and did a research paper for him, for which I was not paid. He 
had a clear vision of making large sums through filling a compute’ 
with facts and then withdrawing them in an orderly sequence о: 
a client's demand. I believe he lost a considerable sum. 

«The sanitized material concerned an assignment to Ceylon from 
July into September to support a moderate political party against 
one with radical tendencies.» 

From there I flew to Kabul as a friend of the Afghan government, 
to pursue an idea I had discussed with a good friend of mine who 
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would later himself become Prime Minister. At Kabul I made an 
oral presentation to Prime Minister Daoud of a plan to establish a 
major government-supported political party able to oppose the in- 
trusion of foreign ideologies into the country. The idea had come 
to me from an earlier meeting with Naim, brother of Daoud and 
foreign minister, in which he said that he was considering establish- 
ing two political parties. It may be noted here that political parties 
had never officially existed in Afghanistan. Later, a written draft 
was sent to Daoud through the ambassador. 

In January and February I visited five countries, including a return 
trip to Ceylon. At Bombay I met the editor of United Asia, a monthly. 
Later, I became a Contributing Editor and also the Guest Editor of 
a Special Number on the United States and Southeast Asia. He 
took me to vegetarian restaurants, which he liked and I did not. 

I recall very clearly my relief at escaping from the vegetarian 
meals. Corridors on the ground floor of the Taj Mahal Hotel housed 
a number of shops, as well as two unmarked doors. One afternoon 
I opened an unmarked door to find myself looking at a bar and a 
policeman seated at a table: this in dry Bombay. 

"Yes sir. What may I do for you?" asked the bartender. 

“I would like a drink." 

"Yes, sir, sign this form, you are entitled to 30 ounces of alcohol 
a month." 

I signed and sat down at a table. A waiter hurried over and I 
asked for a dry martini cocktail. He took the form, clipped off some 
ounces and brought me my drink. The other unmarked door housed 
a splendid intimate restaurant. Years later Peg and I were held up 
by plane trouble at Bombay and taken from the airport into town, 
and to a restaurant. I said: "The Taj Mahal is just nearby — we'll go 
over and have a drink." 

Same door, same policeman, same form. Signed. 

“And your room number? Not staying here? Then we will go to 
the police station together, just across the street, no bother." 

It seemed to me too much of a bother to make the effort, but we 
did enjoy an excellent luncheon in the adjacent restaurant. 

Between February 10 and April 13, 1960, I had travel orders 
taking me around the world first class mostly on Pan Am. I retain 
my itemized expense account, which shows Transportation 
$2,103.66, Per Diem $853.50, Other $171.62 for a total of $3,128.78. 
Stops were at San Francisco, Honolulu, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
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Bangkok, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Karachi, Tehran, Ankara, 
Istanbul, Rome and Paris. Of these 14 stops, there was no au- 
thorized Agency business at eight of them, and I was at Bangkok 
and Calcutta only a few hours between planes. A delay at the 
Bangkok airport meant that I missed a first-class dinner on Air 
France. As his personal apology, the steward brought me a b 

of champagne, which I could not bring into dry Calcutta. 

Before describing the next trip to the area, let me take up 5... 
of the activity at headquarters. One subject on which I was continu- 
ally active was Islam and the Muslims of the Middle East. For lack 
of anyone better qualified, I became the Agency's specialist on Islam. 
In the spring of 1957 I was the CIA member of an inter-agency 
working group on Islam, and then the co-author of the group study. 
In the field and at headquarters I reviewed files and also collected 
publications and information on trips, and I authored several 
studies: “Islam in Iran,” "Islam in Pakistan," "Islam in Afghanistan,” 
«title». More exhaustive than any published material, they were to 
serve as guidelines for working with Muslim groups. 

I outlined a book to be entitled "Muslims in the Soviet Union," 
which was to be written and translated into Arabic and published 
in the area. This project never quite got off the ground, although 
we wrote many articles exposing the Soviet Communist attitude 
towards Islam, which were published in newspapers throughout 
the Middle East. 

On this front and on others I suffered more defeats than I man- 
aged victories. Still, I churned out an amazing amount of copy, at 
least 90,000 words a year for the CIA and about as many for my 
own purposes. The Appendix indicates the extent of this writing. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Elephants and 
Secret Missions 


Bez June and August of 1960 I was in Ceylon (Sri Lanka), 
concerned with election activities. I also had brief assignments in 
other countries, including India. 

When I arrived in Bombay on this tour of duty, United Asia 
arranged for me to be interviewed by Pollux, a columnist for The 
Times of India. Pollux wrote: 

What language does the elephant speak? Dr. Donald Wilber, 
the well-known American author and archaeologist, knows 
the answer, a pretty long one. But you will have to wait for 
two more years to share his secret. You can read all about it 
in a book he is now writing. "Is that a Dictionary of the Pachy- 
derm's Vocabulary?" I asked. I was told: “Wait and see.” 

During his travels in India and Ceylon, he closely followed 
the movements of both trained and wild elephants. He studied 
their habits. He had long discussions with mahouts. The 
reason: He wanted to find out what language the elephant 
spoke—and he did. 

АП he would tell me was that Jumbo spoke a "clear and 
crisp" tongue. It was no Mumbo Jumbo. “Iam fairly conversant 
with it and I shall make one more addition to the babel of 
tongues," he said with a chuckle. 
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Pollux had some fun blowing up the elephant bit. Still, before 
my first trip to the island, I had read a number of books that 
recorded some startling facts. One, in its chapter on animals, had 
a page in which it noted the English equivalents for the commands 
given to elephants. These words were not Sinhalese. More research 
in such works as Some Extinct Elephants, Their Relatives, and the Two 
Living Species by P.E.P. Deraniyagala and a two-volume history of 
the island proved enlightening. In olden times, say the twelfth 
century, succession to the throne of Ceylon was often by the choice 
of the royal elephant, and tales from that period had it that the 
elephants would speak while making their selections. I thought it 
was too bad they had lost their tongue. So, on the first trip I met 
the author of the book above and got from him an introduction to 
the head of the Colombo zoo, noted for its elephant band, which 
performs nearly every afternoon. Have you ever seen an elephant 
play an accordion? It's an amusing, and amazing, sight. The director 
turned me over to a mahout, a little man about four-and-a-half-feet 
high, who brought out a very large elephant. He issued a series 
of commands, which seemed to include both verbs, adverbs and 
à noun or two. 

At one command the elephant shuffled toward me: I stood my 
ground bravely, and at what seemed to be the last possible moment 
he was told to halt. I glanced from the intelligent-looking beast to 
the insignificant mahout, and immediately concluded that the 
elephants were ready and eager to learn, and needed more intelli- 
gent teachers. 

I used to get the same driver at the Galle Face Hotel for trips out 
of town. In this way, I got to know the island very well. On one 
tour we stopped at the house of Sam Elepata, renowned as being, 
the most knowledgeable man on the beast. I told my driver a little 
about my interest in elephant language. He was a wonderfully 
pleasant man and quite a talker. Some years later a friend who was 
passing through Colombo drew the same driver, who, when he 
found that his passenger was an American, said that he drove 
many Americans. “One of them was Dr. Wilber. He was doing 
research on elephants, and I drove him to all the game parks, and 
he had recording machinery and we would go close to the elephants 
and record all their sounds. It was somewhat dangerous.” 

«A little "tradecraft" was removed here.» 

One of the results of the elephant period was an article, which 
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I thought to be humorous, exploring the premise that in case of 
nuclear holocaust, the elephants would inherit the earth from man- 
kind. I liked it, and so did the desk-bound clerk at the CIA who 
cleared all my writing. He kept insisting over some period of time 
that it was the best thing I had ever written. No editor felt the 
same, nor did Julian Huxley, the British biologist, who received a 
copy from a sociologist friend. Huxley did not realize that it was 
intended to be humorous. 

«From two sanitized paragraphs I can restore the fact that I was 
meeting with Persian friends in Paris, including a former Prime 
Minister. We stayed at the Hotel de France et Choiseul, where I 
had been off and on for years. On October 20 I was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by Dr. Parviz Adle, Press Counselor 
and Director of the Center for Press and Information for Iran for 
Western Europe, Iranian Embassy.» 

From October 21 until November 11 Peg and I were at Tehran. 
Adle had sent word ahead, including the name of the hotel, and 
as a result I received many calls from Persian friends. Also, on the 
27th the Iran-America Relations Society held a “Meet the Author” 
reception to mark the publication of my Persian Gardens and Garden 
Pavilions. Some 300 people came to the reception and I had the 
opportunity of arranging meetings with old friends and new ones. 
We went to Shiraz to review the progress of the Nemazee Hospital 
and other institutions. My concern was to investigate several sub- 
jects: the National Front; the future of the Plan Organization; Land 
Reform; and possible future political developments. I had substan- 
tive discussions with more than 55 people. Most rewarding were 
two meetings with Dr. Hasan Arsanjani, Minister of Agriculture 
and executor of the program of land reform, who was out to “de- 
stroy the castle of feudalism.” I don’t find the name of Husayn Ala 
on this list, although he had Peg and me to lunch at his home in 
Shimran above Tehran. Quite short and very slender, he was a 
somewhat surprising sight in Boy Scout uniform as president of 
the Boy Scouts of Iran. He looked like Peter Pan who had grown 
old. Somewhat earlier he had acknowledged receipt of the garden 
book in a charming letter, which I quote in part: 

Curiously enough, the receipt of your inestimable gift has 
coincided with the completion of a cool hexagonal pavilion, 
in the manner of Karim Khan Zand’s period, and the laying 
out of an old style garden with flowing water and fountains 
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in our home at Dezashib—somewhat on the lines, but of 
course in miniature, of your 74th illustration. 

So you see that I have responded to your hope and have 
been “inspired to preserve and recreate my own heritage.” 

This pavilion was built to house my books, which were 
thrown out of the main building by a process of “defenestra- 
tion” resorted to by my wife who resents my passion for the 
library. 

The dedication of Persian Gardens and Garden Pavilions reads as 
follows: “To long-time friends ETHEL and SHERLEY MORGAN 
constant enthusiasts of the fine arts and patrons of generations of 
students.” On an early page I mentioned that I was aided in com- 
pleting my course at the School of Architecture by the award of a 
D'Amato Prize. Years later I discovered that the Prize was, in fact, 
personal funds of the Morgans, who made a practice of helping 
students in need. After we resettled in Princeton after the war, Peg 
and I became on very good terms with them. We were frequently 
their guests at the imposing home Sherley had designed and built 
before the 1930s. Peg and I, and another couple, arranged a gala 
occasion for the Morgans. This was a reception for several hundred 
people at The Present Day Club, where they stood in a receiving 
line to greet friends and representatives of the many local institu- 
tions and organizations to which they contributed time, talent and 
funds. You might call it a pre-memorial service. I take pleasure in 
stating that I conducted two more such, in those cases by writing 
to Baldwin Smith and to Husayn Ala to tell them how much I 
admired them and how much their friendship meant to me. 

Peg and I made several trips abroad while I was with the CIA. 
At Kabul I was an official guest of the Department of Press and 
Information. The hospitality included a reception for us at the air- 
port, a suite at the Kabul Hotel, a car and driver during our stay, 
a luncheon given by the Ministry of Planning, and a farewell dinner 
given by the Department of Press and Information. The car, driver 
and escort took us on our first trip to Bamiyan, with its great 
rock-cut Buddhas set in one wall of a valley ringed by snow-capped 
peaks, one of the world’s most spectacular sights. 

The visit coincided with the publication of Afghanistan: its People, 
its Society, its Culture of which I was the editor and one of the 
contributors. Comments were made on the book, with no apparent 
resentment of its frank treatment of the policies of the regime. The 
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highlight of the visit was an hour-long audience with Prince Naim, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. I was able to swing the talk toward the 
subject of political evolution in Afghanistan, and heard, with as- 
tonishment, of his plan to introduce a two-party system. Needless 
to say, memoranda of conversations of all important meetings in 
each country were submitted to headquarters, «three words» on 
my return. 

Peg's presence on this trip was not at CIA expense. We paid her 
air fare and all else, and I paid the difference between the cost of 
a single room and a double room. From Kabul we reached Karachi 
via New Delhi. Friends, or at least acquaintances, in the Pakistan 
Embassy in Washington had arranged for a suitable reception by 
Motaher Hussein, Deputy Secretary, Information Division, Minis- 
try of Education and Information. This was possible, for one thing, 
because I had contracts for books on Pakistan from Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston and from the Human Relations Area Files. 

At Karachi a Deputy Principal Information Officer was not above 
insisting that I meet and talk with Professor Ahmad Ali, a bitter 
critic of General Ayub's regime, although he asked me not to say 
he had made the suggestion. From Karachi we flew to Peshawar 
and to one of my very favorite hotels, Deans, with its suites of 
rooms strung out in a line with a fireplace in each room. My most 
interesting associate was a scholar and cosmopolitan, Maulana 
Abdul Qadir, who had visited us in Princeton several years earlier. 
He was head of the Pashto Academy at Peshawar University and 
was determined to establish an Institute of Central Asia Studies 
there. We visited his home and Peg met his wife who was in purdah, 
i.e., in-house seclusion. 

«One paragraph sanitized.» 

At Rawalpindi Peg and I attended three sessions of the National 
Assembly and heard a brother of President Ayub, among others, 
attack the pro-Chinese policy of the government. I had lengthy 
meetings with top civil servants who took little trouble to hide their 
scorn for politicians and cabinet ministers, as they, the civil ser- 
vants, were the ones who really ran the country. I reached the 
conclusion that Ayub relied on advice from no one. 

One day a car and driver were provided, as was a special pass, 
for a trip to Muzaffarabad, the capital of Azad Kashmir, or Free 
Kashmir, which had none of the charm of that greater part taken 
over by India. We were well received at Muzaffarabad, given quite 
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a decent lunch, reasonably propagandized, and provided with the 
opportunity to take a few pictures. Well on the way back to Rawal- 
pindi—a three-hour drive—the car was halted by some armed men 
who jumped into the road from sheltering bushes. In English they 
said we were spies, since we had taken pictures of bridges. The 
driver vehemently denied this charge, and we were finally allowed 
to go on. Then, at the other end of the bridge into Pakistan proper, 
we were halted by an officer who presented the same charge. Again 
denials. Our pass was produced and the statement made that guests 
of the government did not expect to be so treated. At length we 
were again released. Of course, we had not taken pictures of 
bridges, unless a bridge or two happened to be in the foreground 
of views of the mountains. 

The final stop of the trip was at Colombo, where I paid a courtesy 
call on my friend the ex-Prime Minister, a gentle, kindly man. He 
was not fitted for the rough and tumble of politics and in times of 
stress his stomach would give him agony. «Friendly» doctors 
treated him with a mixture of medication, examination and reassur- 
ance. He was cured of his symptoms and was much happier than 
he had been. 

By this time my book, The Land and People of Ceylon, had been 
published, and I was collecting material for a second edition, As 
one of a major series with like titles, it was directed at the grade- 
school level, and has been financially more rewarding than any 
other of my writings. 

The trip of 1962 was the last but one I made, because there 
appeared to be at the CIA an increasing trend toward strict intelli- 
gence gathering: intelligence that would fill filing cabinet safes to 
overflowing. There was less emphasis on interpreting data with 
the intention of acting on the new information at an appropriate 
time. The Soviets were not slow to act on what their intelligence 
services told them, and a new entity, that of the Chinese, was 
emerging in Africa. I got through to the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, or perhaps he was still the Deputy Director, and we had 
lunch in Washington. I put forward my concerns on this subject 
and was quite misunderstood, for his response was simply, “If you 
are held up on something, let me know.” 

However, there was one encouraging development. «A good 
friend of mine asked for my services», and by late 1963 I was 
working 80 percent of my time on Africa. I began writing “A Guide 
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to Subversion in Africa," breaking the types of subversion into 
separate categories. The guide was never completed in publishable 
form, butit was а handy reference tool for the handful of us engaged 
in psychological warfare against this subversion. Of course, the 
Russians, the Chinese, and, to a lesser extent, the Cubans were 
the planners, recruiters and paymasters of the subversive groups. 
All these parties, wanting the United States out of Africa, conducted 
serious efforts against us. The Russians produced fictitious State 
Department documents and circulated them widely. However, 
these efforts were too crude to deceive anyone aware of what they 
were doing. The Chinese were not up to a parallel effort. 

While all of the countries named above were engaged in training 
guerrilla groups to be employed against African governments, there 
was a real difference between the Soviet and Chinese policies re- 
garding the use of these groups. The Soviets supported and fostered 
them against the day when they would be strong enough to strike 
at their objectives. The Chinese, as soon as they trained a group, 
pushed it into action: raids on villages, police posts, etc. They 
persisted even though their black guerrillas were usually shot up 
and killed. 

«Two paragraphs dealt with psychological operations against the 
Soviets and Chinese in Africa.» 

At that time I was asked to call at the offices of the United States 
Information Agency by a very high-ranking official whom I knew. 
I got by the control by showing the card of an Indian journalist, 
which read "failed B.A.," but was perfectly serious at my destina- 
tion. I was offered the post of Public Affairs Officer at Tehran or 
at Cairo, or another post in the area, as vacancies were coming up. 
I promised an early reply and after discussing the subject with Peg, 
responded in the negative. 

In August of 1964 I went out to Kabul. For months before, the 
Afghans had been discussing a constitution to replace the most 
recent one, that enacted in 1931. Having some knowledge of what 
happened when the Pakistanis had engaged an expert to prepare 
a constitution for their country, I was not ready to stand idly by. 
The expert referred to had produced ап extraordinarily long and 
detailed document. My point, which I made in writing to the em- 
bassy in Washington, was that the document should be as brief as 
possible, and areas where detail seemed appropriate could be han- 
dled by clauses stating that legislation to be enacted at a later date 
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would cover this point and that. As a result, I was invited by the 
government to attend the loya jirga, or great council, which was to 
pass on the articles of the constitution. A round-trip air ticket was 
provided for me, as well as board and lodging at Kabul and the 
use of a chauffeur-driven car. 

A handful of foreign observers attended the opening ceremony 
of the loya jirga, held in the presence of the Shah and presided 
over by the Minister of Justice, a Columbia University graduate in 
law. The delegates, including a few women, had assembled from 
all over the country and represented every ethnic strain: Pushtun, 
Tajik, Uzbek, Turkoman, Hazara, etc. It was an exceedingly pic- 
turesque gathering. An American journalist passing through Kabul 
suggested that I write it all up for the Reader's Digest. He said he 
had good connections there and would inform them to look for 
my piece. I did it, loaded it with local color, and got it back with 
an indication that the subject matter was not of interest, really, 
to anyone. 

After the opening ceremony of the loya jirga, we outsiders were 
informed that we would not be allowed to attend the regular ses- 
sion. We believed the reason was official concern that serious 
wrangling might break out over some of the more controversial 
clauses of the constitution. Instead, each afternoon after the day's 
session was over we met with the Minister, who reported on the 
session while tea was served. The New China News Agency was 
represented by a young man who was alleged to speak English, 
but I can't recall that he ever said anything. I did have a little 
harmless pleasure in trying to annoy this enemy of imperialism by 
asking him if the tea wasn't better than he had in China, if he 
spoke French or Pushtu, etc. He did not seem to appreciate my 
conversational efforts. 

The Middle East Journal published the text of the new constitution 
and a commentary I wrote on it, and I gave considerable thought 
to its implications for the future of the country. Some of its clauses, 
approved if not actually suggested by the Shah, put curbs on the 
power he had under the first constitution. It also barred members 
of the royal family from cabinet posts; as one may recall, his cousins 
Naim and Daoud had been cabinet ministers. 

Previously, I had been searching for ways to bring Afghanistan 
into closer relations with Iran, and hopefully, with Pakistan, al- 
though this would not be easy. Iran and Afghanistan had an unsettled 
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dispute over the amount of water from the Helmand River that the 
Afghans permitted to reach Iran. Afghanistan and Pakistan were 
at odds over the border area the Afghans called Pushtunistan. One 
project I proposed was to develop the small Persian port of Chah 
Bahar, near the extreme eastern frontier of Iran, as a free port for 
Afghanistan, and to provide it with a paved road from Qandahar 
in Afghanistan. This proposal was forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment through diplomatic channels, and it received serious atten- 
tion, including cost estimates. Such a project would have relieved 
landlocked Afghanistan from almost total dependence on the port 
of Karachi and the route from there to Kabul, a route that had been 
closed by Pakistan at times of tension with Afghanistan. The plan 
remained nothing more than that—a plan. 

Outside the Agency, I wrote an article for the Middle East Journal 
on "Prospects for Federation in the Northern Tier," which stressed 
the merits for Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan of such a federation. 
Another internal project was a suggestion for a three-cornered 
meeting at which each party would yield enough on its claims to 
enable a general settlement to be reached. АШ these suggestions I 
regarded as quite practical. The major obstacle was Daoud. He 
would not give up on Pushtunistan and, working with India, hoped 
to dismember Pakistan. 

But now to Africa. By January of 1964 I had completed a great 
deal of research and study, and had finished a long paper, "The 
Congo Elections of 1964." This was followed by another study, "A 
Plan for the Congo," which was discussed with an organization 
whose initials I can reconstruct but whose name does not come to 
me from the initials. The study suggested a completely different 
approach to African politics than was currently fashionable among 
the Africans and their advisers. According to the fashionable ap- 
proach, tribal loyalties and activities were to be downgraded with 
the eventual aim of doing away with such anachronisms in the 
modern world, and the political leaders were to introduce demo- 
cratic institutions based on Western models. And, of course, they 
were to be dressed as Westerners. 

My approach was quite different. I thought an effective govern- 
ment could be a classless, communitary society in which the tribes 
played regional roles; let's say a tribal confederation. The national 
leader would wear traditional dress, and when traveling around 
the country, he would offer traditional entertainment, i.e., beer 
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busts. The basic idea came to me from a note provided by Miles 
Copeland to the special group to which I referred earlier. He said 
that backward people needed a sense of belonging, preferably to 
some organization that would give them status. He referred to the 
groups of black Masons and other fraternal orders in this country, 
with their fancy uniforms, swords, plumed hats and ranks. I could 
carry this over to the rapidity with which Islam was gaining converts 
in Africa. Conversion brought these blacks into a community of 
equals on a higher plane than any traditional organization. So, the 
theme of the study was to give the Congolese and other Africans 
a sense of belonging. 

«A few words concerned reactions to studies done at CIA head- 
quarters.» 

My study had little effect on the Americans, but I like to think 
it influenced the Africans, or at least the leader of Zaire. Have you 
seen the picture of him with animal skins draped around him and 
wearing a fur hat? That's the kind of thing I had in mind — African 
customs, not Western imports, for the Africans. 

«One paragraph was sanitized that concerned preparations for 
distributing pamphlets in French and English in Africa.» One pam- 
phlet annoyed the Chinese so much that a lengthy article headed, 
“A Clumsy Forgery, a Foul Plot,” appeared in the Peking Review of 
November 5, 1965, which denied interference in the affairs of Afri- 
can nations, while admitting that revolutionary prospects were 
excellent “throughout Africa.” It may have been written by the 
American traitor mentioned elsewhere. 

Widely distributed in Africa was a periodical, Revolution: Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, which was Soviet sponsored and, as I recall, 
produced in Havana. Of course, it was aimed at what the Russians 
call imperialism and neo-colonialism, and its articles concerned 
with Africa downgraded the non-revolutionary leaders. 

«Here two paragraphs described a “contra” pamphlet.» 

I continued to cultivate and to help individuals of political impor- 
tance in Afghanistan. The Afghan ambassador in Washington 
planned to write a study of neutrality and non-alignment, and I 
did the bibliography for his project. An up-and-comer in the Afghan 
Foreign Service, very intelligent and unusually active, seemed to 
have a bright future. When I learned that this service had not a 
single specialist on the USSR, I outlined a course of reading and 
study so he would become that expert. 
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In Washington, I mentioned to another diplomat that I had been 
employed by the State Department to participate in a study concern- 
ing the long-term aims of the Soviet Union in Afghanistan, and on 
a later occasion remarked that it was finished. Handsomely bound, 
and typed on a self-justifying machine, the papers were stamped 
with an alleged classification. Since the diplomat expressed interest, 
I said I would let him see it. I delivered it one day and got it back 
on the next with his remark that a copy had gone to Prime Minister 
Daoud. I trust it made Daoud more cautious than he had been in 
his negotiations with the Soviet Union. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
War Games 


Wha I most enjoyed from 1964 on was participation in war 
games. The games were held at the Pentagon, the scenarios being 
written by a very bright gaming expert from Harvard. I believe it 
was before taking part in the first game that I was given the full 
top secret text of an earlier game to study and to familiarize myself 
with the method. This game was on insurgency in South Vietnam, 
and the game ended with South Vietnam unable to contain, let 
alone to defeat, the insurgents. Why then, would anyone proceed 
with real armies against real insurgents? 

In these games there were White teams and Red teams. Most of 
the play was conducted by lower-level types like myself, but there 
were occasional meetings or final reviews with high level types— 
generals, undersecretaries of state, cabinet ministers, etc. Among 
the latter was Robert Kennedy, who put both feet up on the con- 
ference table, chewed gum intensively and appeared bored by the 
proceedings. I was already prejudiced against him because, for one 
thing, he did not like the Shah of Iran. When the department he 
headed picked up students who had dropped out of schools and 
were conducting demonstrations at the Iranian embassy in 
Washington and elsewhere, and initiated deportation proceedings 
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against them, it is said that some of these students and their elders 
got to Kennedy, who then quashed the proceedings. 

Well, to return to the games—you have these teams. Red repre- 
sents you know who, and its half dozen or so members are spe- 
cialists on the Soviet Union. White are us, the good guys. Each team 
is composed of individuals from the CIA, State, USIA, Defense, 
etc. The White members are selected for their special knowledge 
of the region in which the scenario is to take place. I regret that I 
was in only two games, one involving the Middle East, the other, 
Pakistan and India, with China and the USSR in the immediate 
offing. Obviously, the purpose of the games was to simulate situ- 
ations that were considered by the policy planners to be in the 
realm of future possibilities, and then to see how the situations 
might develop. 

Each team receives the scenario and is given a certain length of 
time in which to react to it—to make a move. Such a move may 
employ any of the assets of its country, of its allies, of friendly 
neutrals and channels through which it may convey warnings or 
ultimatums to the enemy—the other team. Should both teams re- 
spond sluggishly, control introduces elements in the scenario that 
speed up action and reaction. 

Interaction within the teams was of real interest. Probably the 
majority held back from serious action, while the minority, usually 
CIA and Defense, wanted to take the initiative, for example, nuclear 
bombing of China, which was moving troops into India. 

After several moves by both teams, the situation would become 
very hot, and it was time to break off the game on the brink of 
open warfare. Then, as stated, there was a high-level review of the 
game, and later its scenario and moves with its cables, messages 
and ail the rest were reproduced for limited distribution. 

Do I need to say that I was an ardent activist in these games? 
Not because it was necessarily in my character, but because over 
many years I had seen so many situations develop into serious 
threats due to a failure to control them at the earliest state. 

«A long sanitized paragraph described the publication and distri- 
bution of a pamphlet in Africa that caused attacks against each 
other by Soviet and Chinese officials, and resulted in the expulsion 
of two or three of them by their host countries.» 

Timidity could be found throughout the Agency. Let’s say that 
about one person in ten was actually doing something. The others 
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were filing, making estimates, carrying out staff work, etc. But 
timidity was not as frustrating as stupidity, which might, and did, 
appear at higher levels. One of the stupid was A., who censored 
German texts because he thought they did not sound respectable 
in English. 

In my reading, І had struck a gold mine in historical material of 
the Ming dynasty, which told of Chinese fleets sailing to East Africa, 
establishing settlements and rounding up slaves, which they called 
“devil slaves,” for transport to China. The sites of these settlements 
were excavated in recent years with finds of porcelain and other 
artifacts. From this material I moved on to a recent Chinese work 
that characterized the black Africans in the most unflattering terms, 
and stating that when China had taken over most of the world 
these blacks would be either slaughtered or sterilized. 

«A sanitized paragraph here told of the loss of a “gold mine” 
because of internal timidity and stupidity.» 

As stated earlier, Soviet subversive activities were based on build- 
ing for the future, while the Chinese wanted to create chaos at once. 

«A sanitized paragraph on the success of the anti-Soviet, anti- 
Chinese publication, and a résumé went to DCI, witha more concise 
report directed to the highest level. This report was prepared and 
bound, and then timidity crept in again on its jackal’s feet and 
distribution was cancelled.» 

I have overemphasized timidity to present a sensible contrast to 
the flood of articles appearing in 1974, 1975, etc., which depicted 
the CIA as striking out in all directions, subject to no control what- 
soever: a gang of wild men. The writers of these exposés were out 
to make a fast buck by speculating from sketchy material, and their 
sentences were strewn with falsifications and errors. Harrison Salis- 
bury made a mistake when he stated that the CIA had murdered 
Mossadeq. The Iranian leader was put on trial, spoke at endless 
length, was convicted, and was sentenced to three years in prison. 
He served his time in his own house, and then died peacefully 
a few years later. I wrote his biographical sketch for one of the 
encyclopedias. 

Ihave thus far spared you the tale of my life with encyclopedias. 
I have not recounted how I turned out hundreds of thousands of 
words over a few years' time, or mentioned that I authored the 
article on Afghanistan for many encyclopedias, but not the Епсус- 
lopedia Britannica —that was before the Britannica began to pay the 
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rates of the others, three to six cents a word, still beating upwind 
with the old idea that it was an honor to write for the Britannica. 

An example of control: There was an American born in South 
Carolina who went to a California university prior to World War 
П, where he showed a knack for languages. He was encouraged 
to specialize in Chinese. The war came, and a uniform, and out to 
China as an aide in the American military mission, the one that 
was to reconcile Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek. The mission 
departed, he stayed and turned pro-Chinese Communist. He be- 
came editor of the weekly Peking Review, the English version of a 
scurrilous sheet published in several languages. He was the trans- 
lator, and probably the author, of the most embittered and falsified 
attacks on his homeland. I wrote him a letter in English, a violent 
attack against him for being a traitor. Hidden in the message was 
a fairly simple second message, suggested by the repetition of a 
certain number in the plaintext. The hidden message stated, "You 
are under grave suspicion, try to escape at once." The letter was 
ready to mail, having passed all hurdles, when it was halted. 
" Agency policy forbids action against any American citizen regard- 
less of what he may be doing or may have done." How do you 
like that for policy? There is, however, a pleasant ending to this 
story. Word reached us that during the Red Guard excesses he was 
arrested and jailed. And he may still be in prison. This word came 
from one of the watchers in Hong Kong. Everybody who was 
anybody in the field watched China from there, and some of these 
watchers issued weekly or monthly publications. And then we got 
from China the Peking Review, China Builds and other English lan- 
guage publications. 

Mention of the Chinese periodicals brings me to the CIA library, 
quite a decent one with its open shelves and its secret shelves. I 
liked it especially for two reasons. First, the card catalogue had an 
index guide with WILBER before the titles of my books. At Princeton 
and elsewhere I am somewhere in back of WIL. The other reason 
was its outstanding collection of telephone books from all over the 
world. What good addresses one could accumulate! Only once was 
I seriously disappointed. I wanted photographs of art objects in 
the Hermitage, and found that nearly all the pictures in books by 
Soviet scholars had been taken by Bertin, Geneva. Bertin was not 
in the Geneva phone book. That was a mystery I could not solve. 
Why use a pseudonym for a photographer? Was Bertin a name for 
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а collection of picture takers, the way the Chinese paint theme 
pictures as a team? 

The library also had a major collection of newspapers from all 
over the world. A separate annex to the library was presided over 
by a collector of rare books, as his father had been, and in this 
office he had the world's largest collection of spy stories. Or at 
least we thought it was the largest. My efforts to cultivate him in 
anticipation of receiving a cast-off rare book or two were not a 
success. 

Better than the book library, I liked the map library, which may 
be the largest in the world. And marvelously well organized, able 
to turn up quickly any map requested and in the collection. They 
would give you almost any map to keep. I showed my appreciation 
by collecting maps of cities, etc., on my trips, and turning them in 
on my return. If you are doing a piece that requires a certain type 
of supporting detail, a large-scale map may be the most helpful 
tooland the CIA library may be the best place to find what you need. 

«Two pages have been here sanitized. One concerned Soviet 
naval activities in Africa, and went on to discuss the overthrow of 
Nkrumah, head of Ghana, while he was on a trip to Moscow.» 
From the successor regime we obtained files that were examined 
in detail at headquarters by a "task force." There were just a few 
of us. One was an attractive woman whom I had met with her 
husband, who was employed in a branch of the government years 
earlier. On the occasion of her resignation, she revealed her mastery 
of an Agency course when at lunch. Some people at a nearby table 
were conversing very quietly, and she was able to tell me what 
they were saying. 

The work on the Ghana material included a trip of some ten days 
to that country and a special commendation. 

«Two additional sanitized paragraphs were concerned with the 
"Ghana affair," and the real meat of the operation was deleted.» 

I return to my list of "Activities Compatible with the Interests of 
the Employer" to mention the following activities: Member of a 
conference on economic assistance to Iran, Indonesia, and Ghana, 
held by the World Peace Foundation. Consultant to the Develop- 
ment and Resources Corporation of New York and the Institute 
for Public Administration, New York. Member of each annual con- 
ference on the Middle East held by Princeton University, and in- 
stigator and speaker at that of 1960 on "Contemporary Society and 
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Politics in Afghanistan." Consultant to O'Connor and Kilham, Ar- 
chitects (Walter Kilham) on preliminary designs fora new American 
embassy at Kabul. Consultant to the Special Operations Office, 
American University. Member of several study groups of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations of New York: "The Middle East and Modern 
Islam," "Iran," "The Role of the Military in the Middle East and 
North Africa," “Middle East Relations.” Consultant, International 
Institute for Social Science Research. Member of a National Inter- 
departmental Seminar, held at the Foreign Service Institute of the 
State Department. Consultant in planning a political game on Paki- 
stan and lecturer on the history of the foreign policy of Pakistan. 
Lecturer in a seminar on Islamic art, Columbia University. Guest 
lecturer to graduate seminar on Pakistan, New York University. 
Consultant, with top secret clearance, to the Institute for Defense 
Analyses. Member of the Afghanistan Council of The Asia Society 
of New York. Special Editor for the Middle East to the Crowell- 
Collier Educational Corporation. Lecturer at the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, the University of Michigan, the Cleveland 
chapter of the Archaeological Institute of America, and at the 
University of Texas. Lecturer to Peace Corps groups destined for 
Iran and Afghanistan. 

My association with Francis Keally, architect of New York, began 
about 1958 when I was invited to join the Hajji Baba Club, the 
oldest group of collectors of Oriental rugs. In 1959 he got me in- 
volved in his design for a new chancellery for the Iranian Embassy 
in Washington. He collected my various writings on Iran, at first 
concentrating on the decorative tilework to be placed on the facade. 
Among the illustrations in this book, I include a photograph ofa 
rendering of a preliminary design for the fagade, which suggests 
where the tiles were to be used. Frank saw slides of Persian tilework 
taken by Arthur Pope and me, and I believe he made a quick trip 
out to Isfahan. At any rate, he came to Princeton and we worked 
over sheets of full-size details, with Peg contributing to the process. 

I wrote Frank from Tehran in April, 1959, that I had looked into 
the cost of the square tiles, about 20 cm., called haft rangi, or “seven 
colors” and a design, or a part of a design, which can be done in 
several colors fired in one operation. These tiles run about $33 a 
meter for flat surfaces. The mosaic faience runs to about $133.80 a 
square meter. An established tile maker gathers an experienced 
crew and gives them solid color square tiles, which they cut up 
into the tiny pieces required by the design. 
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The designs are assembled on panels, which are then plastered 
to wall surfaces. At this time I called on an old friend for help with 
the project, Muhammad Таді Mostafavi, retired after years as Direc- 
tor of the Archaeological Service of Iran. My next report from Tehran 
was in a letter of August 1960, in which I stated that Mostafavi 
and I had gone to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where millions 
of pieces were packed in fifty boxes. Shipping arrangements had 
been made, and two master workmen would go to Washington to 
assemble the faience in place. Two men did arrive and spent six 
months working in the dimly lit basement of the chancellery. 

But that was not all. Frank, who had read an article of mine on 
“The Design of Persian Gardens” in the Architectural Record, repro- 
duced a small fountain pool shown in the article in the court of 
the chancellery. In addition, from my work on The Islamic Architec- 
ture of Iran: The Il Khanid Period he took over a tomb tower and 
turned it into a reception room and museum. I was given the task 
of locating a manufacturer of light blue tiles, and did find such a 
man who duplicated my Persian examples while introducing some 
variety in hundreds of tiles to relieve a flat color effect. The result 
was a great success. 

In the field of my major interests, І was a member of the Middle 
East Institute, the Middle East Studies Association, and the Amer- 
ican Institute for Iranian Studies at Tehran. It had not been so easy 
to join these last two organizations. They were made up of members 
of the academic profession, and since I had no such connection I 
was always an outsider. I did manage to get into the MESA as a 
fellow and to become a member, after three rebuffs, of the AIIS. 
In the last years of his life I had a very good friend, Hadley Cantril, 
who had turned from an academic career in which he had been 
the head of a department at a university to operating a well-funded 
research organization. He found the same aloofness among people 
who had been former associates. I judge the academics as people 
who are wrapped in their own interests, striving to advance in 
grade, often hostile to others in the same department, and the 
authors of works destined to be read only by other academics. 
Among them, however, are many fine teachers, and as many who 
take a continuing interest in the development of their students. I 

have never envied their status and its privileges, only the fact that 
publication for them was much easier than for me. Their depart- 
ments would sponsor their books with the university presses and 
also fund all or part of the cost of publication. It was a disappoint- 
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ment when two good friends responded in a negative fashion to 
my request for aid in finding a university publisher of one of my 
manuscripts. 

In April of 1968 I went to Iran on a private trip to attend the 
Fifth International Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology. There 
was a special air fare on Sabena to Brussels, and then to London, 
where I boarded Iran Air for Tehran. The established route was 
London/Frankfurt/Beirut/Tehran, but on this occasion the New 
York office of Iran Air called me a day or so before departure to 
state that I was to be on the inaugural flight to Tehran via Moscow. 
I called my office in Washington, and obtained unenthusiastic per- 
mission for this change. 

Moscow. Peasants with submachine guns. Passport control: mine 
and others shoved under the counter, where I knew there was a 
machine waiting to photograph every page. I fidgeted for an hour, 
and when the departure of the flight was announced, hurried to- 
ward the boarding area. There I found a card table with passports 
strewn about and another submachine gunner on guard. I snatched 
up my own passport. Certainly the Soviet intelligence must have 
had me on their black list, but perhaps passengers in transit are of 
no interest. This one experience encouraged me to make return 
visits in later years. 

Before this time I had completed a draft of my book on Reza 
Shah, father of the late ruler. When I mentioned it to Hushang 
Ansary, the ambassador in Washington, he asked to see it and I 
had supplied a copy. Sometime later he told me that he had sent 
the copy to Tehran, where a good part of it had been read by 
Asadullah Alam, Minister of the Imperial Court—successor to Hu- 
sayn Ala—when he was on a skiing vacation in Europe, and that 
Alam would like to send someone over here to talk with me about 
the text. I said I was going out there shortly and would get in touch 
with Alam—and so I did, at the Congress in Tehran. 

The Congress ran from April 10 to 18: “The Congress will spend 
four days in Tehran, one day in Isfahan and two to three days in 
Shiraz as guests of the Ministry of Culture and Art.” , 

On April 10 the delegations from a number of countries assem- 
bled in the great "salle des pas perdus" in the Rudaki Opera House, 
and were instructed to stand in place behind their national flags 
and enormous vases of flowers, to await the appearance of H.I.M. 
Instead, we milled about. I spotted my friend Ardashir Zahedi, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and he brought Alam to me. Alam 
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made a note of where I was staying, and said a car would come 
for me in the morning. Before H.I.M. arrived, all was in order and 
I was in modest concealment in the second row of our delegation. 
When the Shah got in front of us, Alam reached for me and pulled 
me out so that the Shah could say: "Of course, so glad to see 
Professor Wilber again." 

Next morning the car came and took me up to Alam's house 
adjacent to the Niavaran Palace, where we were to have breakfast 
and talk. But a number of Persians were there for the same pur- 
poses, and all the food was at the far end of a very long table. 
Finally, Alam said to come along. We went out to get into his 
Lincoln Continental and to talk on the way to the palace. Only 
time for a few words, and then he got out and I was sent off. So 
I fell into a routine that gave me little time to attend the sessions 
of the Congress. 

I went to Niavaran in the early morning, then to Tehran University 
to meet Suratgar, Professor of English Literature, to review my 
manuscript. He was an old friend of mine, so I can say without 
fear of being called captious that he had a high opinion of his own 
poetic talents. He came from an artistic family that had produced 
important miniature painters at Shiraz in the nineteenth century. 
They specialized in flowers and birds in a naturalistic style. 

Suratgar may not have understood his instructions, which I pre- 
sume were to persuade me to cut out passages revealing the harsher 
side of the character of Reza Shah. He helped me by pointing out 
some errors of fact and of translation, and when the kind of passages 
came up that could be objectionable, I said І might revise them 
later. I did drop three short passages that described deplorable 
incidents for which I could find no supporting evidence. Suratgar 
died soon afterward. I placed a pebble of remembrance on his 
elegant marble tombstone near the grave of the poet Hafiz in Shiraz. 

At the first meeting with Alam, I had suggested in a rather 
roundabout way that I was responsive to his wishes and hoped he 
might be to mine. What did I want? I had decided to write a book 
on the Persian Gulf, and my immediate need was to visit the more 
important places along the Persian side of the Gulf. For this visit, 
I would need an airplane. So, on my third time up to Niavaran, 
as we rushed out to his car, he said: "Let's talk about the trip 
tomorrow." Very politely, I remarked that there was nothing to 
discuss: “Either I go or I don't." "You're right, give your itinerary 
to Bahadori." 
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I went to Bahadori's office at the Ministry: a very pleasant young 
man who was a great book collector; books on travel and on Iran. 
Writing out a short list of ports and islands, I added that staying 
over would mean converting my special-rate air ticket to a regular 
one at an additional cost of $236.20. The next afternoon Bahadori 
called me at the hotel. He asked me to go to Ahwaz and report to 
the governor general, who had been instructed to arrange transpor- 
tation. Also, he told me that the $236.20 was on its way. And sure 
enough a messenger from the Court arrived with a check for the 
equivalent amountin rials. Aqa Eyati, the owner of the Ambassador 
Hotel, was so stunned at this mark of high favor that he cashed 
the check for me on my endorsement to him. 

The following morning a DC6 of Iran Airways deposited me at 
Ahwaz. Dr. Bettina Warburg of the Iran Foundation was on hand 
to meet me. She was visiting Dr. Torab Mehra, previously head of 
the Shiraz Medical Center and now head of Ahwaz University. І 
was dropped off at the office of the governor general, who turned 
out to be a person whom I had met some years earlier when he 
was in charge of a land reform program. With him was a lean and 
lanky official who looked as if he came from where he had studied — 
Texas. We talked about the Gulf and I said I understood he would 
provide a plane. Embarrassed, he said he had none. The phone 
rang. Bahadori said: “Tell the professor to wait until the Prime 
Minister's plane comes for him." I spent the rest of the day off and 
on with Mehra, and before midnight was taken by car to outlets 
of flamed gas: three towers spouting wind-blown flames. Hordes 
of beetles were scurrying over the sand in search of darkness. 

I was at the bar of the hotel when a collection of Americans, 
Italians and Germans came in after a day at the pipe mill, said at 
the time to be rivaled in technical refinements only by one in Japan. 
A lot was said about the troubles of producing the pipe of up to 
36 inches in diameter, to take natural gas to the USSR. “Two are 
all right and the third is not.” Talk of tests and then of stealing by 
Persians, even of parts of the actual machines. And of buying back 
stolen parts in the bazaar: how familiar to me! 

In the morning there was a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Iran Foundation, four of us present, and I presided. At one, 
a call from the airport and a short taxi ride to meet Ayub Khan, a 
Pakistani who was chief pilot of Air Taxi. He greeted me alongside 
a two-motor “Grand Commander of the Aero Commander series, 
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made by Rockwell Standard Corporation.” And it was the Prime 
Minister's plane, so indicated by the insignia on the fuselage. Seats 
for pilot, and co-pilot—me—then room for seven others who 
weren't there. 

We flew at 7,500 feet along the left bank of the Karun River— 
muddy with the banks in drab shades of brown. To the left, a vast 
area of swamps, some stagnant and others drained by natural chan- 
nels. Water colors from light to dark green to very dark blue. Far 
below, pipelines snaked down to the Gulf, accompanied by 
thousands of dry channels where water would stream along during 
seasonal rains. It was less than a half hour to Abadan international 
airport. The welcoming committee consisted of the mayor of Aba- 
dan and his assistant in the role of translator. The mayor's name 
was Dastgheib, which puzzled me even after I got to a dictionary 
and ran through 11 pages under the word "dast," meaning "hand," 
before finally concluding that he was Mr. Invisible Hand. The puz- 
zlement sent my thoughts back to Ahwaz, where I had picked up 
two more of those expressions of false humility so beloved by the 
Persians. “Тһе fish in my pond are the servants of those in your 
pond," and "Permit me to serve the sherbet at your son's circum- 
cision." Probably these had been uttered by Dr. Mehra, who was 
a great joker, worthy to be called khoda-yi shukhi, “lord of jokes.” 

The mayor escorted me to the hotel, where I was given a room 
key and told to go up. My bags were already in.the room of an 
honored guest, along with four servants waiting for tips. Should 
honored guest tip? Downstairs to lunch with the mayor. Casual 
conversation until: "May I enquire if fruit and flowers in room 
satisfactory." Replied I had not seen any. He called the headwaiter 
over and demanded an explanation. I excused myself, stating I had 
no commands to give, and went up to my room to find: bouquet 
of asters, bowl of pistachios, plate of bananas, apples and oranges, 
soft drinks in number and plenty of ice. But no caviar. And only 
a large single room, not a suite. In the early evening I took a long 
walk through the lush residential section of Abadan, avoiding the 
sight and smells of the vast refinery. 

I had an early breakfast and met quite a committee with maps 
of the Gulf I had asked for: mayor, governor, officer commanding 
garrison, etc. The only decent map was a single copy, which I 
declined to accept. In a cavalcade to the airport, my car made a 
sudden stop and then backed sharply into the car behind. At the 
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airport I grabbed at the mayor's assistant to keep him from walking 
in front of a departing DC3. There was some trouble starting one 
engine, and then takeoff at 8:30. We had little conversation about 
anything beyond the fact that takeoff speed was 125 miles an hour, 
and landing speed 90. Our air speed was 180. We flew into a haze 
of fine dust, which Ayub Khan said was always present in summer 
and rose as high as 22,000 feet, so that the Arabian coast was 
invisible. At all flying levels the prevailing winds are across Iran 
from the southwest. 

Oil rigs were in the water here and there: SIRIP and IPAC, if 
you are in the know. We came straight into the long gravel airstrip 
of Kharg Island, with tiny Kharku Island on the left. Kharg is an 
enormous oil loading port, one of the world's largest. The oil flows 
from the mainland in huge pipes on the sea bed. There is a large 
water distillation plant. 

We taxied up to the reception committee: commander of naval 
base, SAVAK officer, NIOC superintendent. There were no casual 
visitors, since all who came had invitations from NIOC or another 
agency of the government. The NIOC man gave me a complete 
tour of the ancient ruins and modern installations; the details cov- 
ered several pages of notes. One stop was at Eghbal beach, named 
after the head of NIOC: a sandy cove with sparkling clear water. 

Beyond another cove three ladies were sunbathing in bikinis or 
less. My host said: "These women are Farmanfarmaian wives, and 
you may know atleast one of them." We slowed down for decency's 
sake, to give them time for a quick cover up, and I got out to greet 
Joanna, American wife of Khodadad (Joe) Farmanfarmaian. Joe, a 
brilliant Harvard and Princeton student, trained economists in the 
banking system of Iran. As small girls, their daughters had been 
in our Princeton home. But already, according to Joanna, one was 
in college in the States and had already published poetry. So had 
the girls grown since I last saw them. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Friends and 
Acquaintances 


Т. Farmanfarmaian family deserves a digression, although I 
don't have material at hand for an adequate account. It is one of 
the great families of Iran, long active in promoting the best interests 
of the nation. 

The generation whose members were either younger or older 
than myself numbered 35, of whom 20 were sons, the offspring of 
one father and several wives. Related to the Qajars, the family that 
produced the dynasty which ruled Iran from the end of the eight- 
eenth century until 1925, the grandfather of this generation was 
Firuz Mirza. His son was known as Farmanfarmai, with the mean- 
ing of "one who carries out the royal command." At that period 
the title was also given to the governors general of the southern 
provinces of Iran. This father exercised authority over his wives 
and children. He insisted that the children study hard and obtain 
excellent grades, and when there wasa failure he hastily summoned 
resident tutors and governesses to find out the reasons. He in- 
Structed his sons not to become intimate with the Qajar family, 
and to avoid marrying members of the so-called leading families 
of Iran. 

After 1925 the new ruler, Reza Shah Pahlavi, ordered that family 
names be chosen and registered. Previously the names of the bulk 
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of the population had resulted from accretion: Muhammad son of 
'Ali, son of Mahmud. The upper class, primarily landowners, used 
extravagant titles, while a few great Turkish families did have family 
names. Most of the 20 sons chose a slightly altered version of the 
title, Farmanfarmaian, but a few chose Firuz. A Firuz, a grandson 
of Firuz Mirza, was prominent politically well into the reign of 
Reza Shah, who had him imprisoned at one time. His brother, 
General Muhammad Husayn Firuz, also ran afoul of the Shah. I 
knew him well, and during the war years I drove his wife, a sister of 
Muhammad Nemazee, to the clinic of Grace Dreyfus in south Tehran. 

During the reign of Reza Shah, the Farmanfarmaians deliberately 
maintained a low profile, a number going in their teens to study 
at Beirut and elsewhere. They showed up after his abdication in 
1941. I shall name a few whom I knew quite well. I could recall 
others if I had the extensive biographies Joe Upton and I produced 
for the OSS. 

Hafez became a professor at the University of Texas, a historian 
who edited travel accounts of earlier generations of the family. For 
30 years he promised to write the history of the family. Lacking 
such a history, how can I make sense out of a remark made to me 
by Verdi: "When my father's palace was burned, many rugs were 
destroyed." Verdi became a professor at Rutgers University. 
Ahmad Aziz was an architect at Tehran; I saw some of his strikingly 
modern designs. Abol-Bashir was a leading lawyer at Tehran, with 
an international practice. 

Several of the family lived in houses within a large walled area 
to the north of Tehran. It was in one of these houses that I renewed 
my acquaintance with Mrs. Abol-Bashar. I had known her in 1944 
when she was about 19 years old and a most attractive person, 
meeting her through some of the young American women working 
in our Legation. She wanted to go to the United States, as nearly 
every Persian did, or so it seemed. At this period Americans could 
sponsor Persians, offering a guarantee as to their good character, 
rather than a financial guarantee. I sponsored about five persons, 
most of whom were wealthy and promised me great rewards once 
they were settled in the States. Naturally, I did not believe these 
promises, nor would I have accepted money if it had been offered, 
which it was not. I arranged for Monir Shahrudi to go from the 
Gulf on an American ship as a nurse. Once in the States, she was 
looked after by her brother and his wife; they were well off. She 
married a Persian artist, had a daughter, went into art herself, got 
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à divorce, married into the Farmanfarmaian family and had another 
girl. She worked with painted glass in three dimensions. During 
the 1970s she had a show almost every year in a New York gallery. 

Another of the great families was that of the Amini. Reza Shah 
is said to have said of the mother of this generation of sons that 
she was the only real man in Iran besides himself. Ali Amini, suave, 
cosmopolitan, maintained an apartment in Paris and a house in 
Geneva. Several of the family lived in houses in town within their 
own grounds, some quite close to the Tehran Parliament building. 
Another was my skiing companion. He was an engineer in charge 
of chemical factories of the government, another a ranking general 
in the army, another in charge of the family's land holdings, 
and another a radical politician who was associated with the 
Tudeh Party. 

It used to be said that Iran was controlled by 600 families, but 
this was never the case. I once studied the situation, and came up 
with a list of less than 200, of whom less than 100 were on a higher 
level than the rest. There was much intermarriage among these 
families, and the men followed the example of the Aminis, taking 
part in a variety of enterprises. 

I have written earlier of Muhammad Nemazee, the philanthropist 
who founded the Shiraz Medical Center and established the Shiraz 
Waterworks, and, in association with a cousin, set upa trade school 
in Shiraz. The family had long been merchants, with branches in 
India and elsewhere. I was once entertained in Hong Kong by their 
representative, a gentleman who had taken the name Nemazee in 
preference to his own. He was familiar with the bars in local hotels 
and other places of popular resort. In addition he owned a seventh 
share of a race horse, which I was privileged to see during a break 
in a bar-hopping tour of the island. 

One day Muhammad Nemazee said that at the time of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, when the North blockaded the cotton ports of the 
South, his family had sent all the cotton they could gather up in 
Iran to England. Some years later they were paid in kind with a 
flood of fine British woolens, which established the solid base of 
the family’s fortunes. 

Having described three great families of Iran, I shall return to 
Kharg Island and my experiences there. After a splendid lunch 
and then a rest, I listened to music in the house of my host. Later, 
I learned two things that seem worth recording. First, at Dayer, 
near Kangan and about 175 kilometers down the coast of the Gulf 
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from Bushire, is a settlement of blacks. They are the descendants 
of a shipment of slaves brought from Africa and abandoned there 
by the slavers as too ill to be of any value. They survived and 
multiplied. Second, Kong is a tiny port on that coast from which 
in July and August the men sail to Abadan to buy dates, then stop 
at home to add dried shark, and set sail for Zanzibar, where they 
sell their cargoes for sugar and sandalwood. They also sell tins of 
crushed baby shark, valued as a sexual stimulant. 

From Kharg Island, a 15-minute flight took me to Bushire and a 
scanty welcoming committee that escorted me to a rather poor 
hotel and a dreary room, which did have, however, an air con- 
ditioner and a decent bathroom. At 7:00 p.m. a car driven by its 
owner, who never introduced himself, came to take me on a tour 
of the local sites, including the "ruins" of a new hotel, that is, it 
had been so long under construction that it was becoming a ruin. 
I was impressed by the new Red Lion and Sun (equivalent of Red 
Cross) hospital, and had an excellent impression of the activity of 
this organization. After dinner with Captain Ayub Khan, we sat 
in the garden and talked until late. 

«A sanitized paragraph suggested a possible interest of the CIA 
in Ayub Khan.» 

On April 26 Ayub Khan was to fly the plane back to Tehran and 
send down another. At breakfast I was informed that kesi kar hast, 
"someone has work," and went out to meet the sole Peace Corps 
man in town. He went along on a more extended tour given me 
by the local SAVAK officer. It concluded at his house. 

From there to the hotel, and soon the fresh pilot appeared, saluted 
and said: "At Your service, sir." 

"Let's go." 

"Yes sir." 

We took off from Bushire, and he followed my request by flying 
rather low along the coast, most of the time at 1,500 feet. I made 
detailed notes, being particularly taken by the various types of fish 
traps, which I reproduce. These take advantage of the fact that 
there is a small tide in the Gulf. 


SHORE LINES 


mme. 
ЕЗЙ 
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We flew over Bandar Lengeh, and after a two-hour flight landed 
at Bandar Abbas on a rough asphalt surface. We circled twice to 
alert a reception committee. First, a SAVAK officer arrived in a 
Mercedes, saying he had been in the bath, that we were early. The 
governor general hopped out to greet "Professor W." and ask him 
to stay with him. He also invited the pilot, whom he had flown 
with before. At 6:00 p.m., we were in a 20 x 30-foot living room, 
with overstuffed chairs and couches strung out along each wall, 
and a vast void in the center. Servants brought cold lemonade and 
then hot tea. 

About 8:30 we went in to dinner. Each place was set with a glass 
full of ice and a bottle of Pepsi. There were plates of four different 
kinds of meat, each with French fries and vegetables, accompanied 
by salad and a jello-like pudding. The governor general praised 
his cook, but why I couldn't see. Our host was a charming and 
impressive electrical engineer who had studied at Columbia and 
worked with the TVA and the Alabama Power Co. He held various 
posts in Iran. A son was at Ohio State, and a daughter was studying 
business in the States. 

The following day I had a long tour of inspection by a Persian 
guide, self-described as an "almost engineer." Bandar Abbas, suf- 
fering from an unbearable hot and damp summer climate, was in 
the throes of rapid development, including an international airport. 
The Shah had decreed that it was to be the dominant port and 
trading center of the Gulf. 

I must put in a few words about the new "forest" out by the 
power plant. Hundreds of evergreens had been planted, and were 
watered every day by crews of men staggering along under a yoke 
holding two four-gallon tins of water. Cultivated in this manner 
for two years, the trees struck roots deep enough to tap the moisture 
in this almost rainless country. The "forest" was the result. I regret- 
ted that I did not have time to visit an area a few miles to the east 
where a stream flows into the Gulf. It was up the shallow valley 
of the stream that the commander of the fleet of Alexander the 
Great toiled to a rendezvous with his master, who was leading his 
troops on the march back from the Indus River, troops that under- 
went incredible hardships caused by heat and lack of food and water. 

After lunch we left Bandar Abbas for Jask, landing on a gravel 
strip after an hour. On the way, I could see the headlands across 
the Gulf and record the fact that there was no road between Bandar 
Abbas and Jask in spite of one marked on the maps. The reception 
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committee was made up of the postmaster, the head of a branch 
of the National Bank and a gendarme. We went to the post office 
for tea. Located in a stone building with high ceilings, the post 
office was once an office of the British Telegraph Company, which 
carried communications between Europe and India. І bought an 
airmail stamp; the letter reached Princeton eight days later. We 
discussed the economy of the town of 4,000. I was told it had few 
visitors. Its series of little shops supplied what could have been 
smuggled goods: tins of orange juice from Japan and pineapples 
from mainland China, British lantern chimneys, Persian cloth and 
tea biscuits, American washing powders and Dietz lanterns bearing 
paper labels, “Gift of the U.S.A.” 

Back at the airstrip, which looked to me to be very short, I watched 
anxiously as the airspeed indicator edged up towards 125 and the 
plane pulled up just over the tops of a grove of pines. The pilot 
stated that the plane was too heavy for its motors, because pres- 
surizing, etc., was added, and if one engine cut out it would come 
down. Pleasant thought. 

A dust storm moved across from Arabia. The sun ducked in and 
out of clouds to shine on an aluminum sea and then to hide behind 
great dark clouds reflected as black islands in the sea. Flying over 
Hormuz Island, I asked Mahmud Khan to circle at low altitude 
while I snapped pictures. A lot of history took place here, just a 
few kilometers off Bandar Abbas. The Dutch founded a settlement 
for trade with India. They were driven out by the Portuguese, who 
built a great fortress, and they in turn were beseiged, attacked and 
forced to surrender by the forces of Shah Abbas, aided by the 
British who wanted to take over their trade. In more recent times 
the island has been an abundant source of red oxide. One looks 
down into a series of crags and hollows of dazzling white and red, 
with craters showing where the ore has been removed. 

Mahmud Khan and I had decided to go into the "bazaar" of 
Bandar Abbas in the early evening. We ended up at something 
called the Ali Baba, where we mounted to the third floor, which 
was an open roof overlooking the sea. It had a bar, couches and 
a few tables. No one was there except the bartender and ourselves. 
Mahmud Khan was obviously a habitué. He said there was music 
until 18 months before, when it was stopped by the police. Two 
attractive bar girls in miniskirts went by. They came in pairs from 
Tehran said my informant, stayed for a time, and then were re- 
placed; there was no fixed charge. He added that the single motor 
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plane at the airstrip was not broken down, but “resting” while the 
pilot spent a few days with the girls. We left after two beers and two 
vodkas because the town was closing down for the night at 8 p.m. 
Dinner with the governor general at nine. 

We took off about 8:30 a.m. on the 28th. Mahmud called Tehran 
for a weather report and filed his flight plan. He did this at regular 
intervals, although sometimes he could raise only a single field. 
Conversation was always in English, the standardized weather 
report so rapid and abbreviated that I could not follow it. Flying 
low over Qishm Island, I saw the mud flats that nourish mango 
groves. Then, Basidu, on its high point, which was the site of an 
international incident, a quarrel between Iran and Great Britain in 
the 1930s, as reported in detail in my biography of Reza Shah. I 
could see the remains of a jetty, ruins of the British coaling station, 
and the British cemetery enclosed by a stone wall. 

We came down after a half hour at Bandar Lingeh on a cleared 
area with a small hut and windsock. The governor and a SAVAK 
officer were waiting. A tour of Bandar Lingeh revealed old houses 
and an old mosque with minaret, but most of the town looked as 
if it had been hit by an earthquake. The destruction was caused 
by putting through new avenues. 

At one point the governor stopped and blew the horn. An un- 
clothed man looked out of a window and then appeared in shorts 
and a shirt. He said he had been housecleaning. I could imagine 
it was easier if done in the nude. He was a young Englishman, an 
expert on oysters, who had studied them in Africa and elsewhere, 
and was looking into the possibility of raising cultured pearls at 
this place on the Gulf. 

We left after a two-hour visit and headed for Lavan. A district 
governor wanted a ride to Qish Island, but when the pilot said he 
could take either his heavy suitcase or his light tin trunk, but not 
both, he declined to go with us. I think he was relieved; he had 
eyed the plane with some justified mistrust. 

From the air, the road leading up to Bushire looked to be in fine 
shape, except for a stretch of 100 kilometers not yet built. We circled 
over the barely visible airstrip at Qish Island twice, and as no car 
came out from the small settlement, we flew on. It took us three 
minutes to fly the length of Hendurabi Island, landing at Lavan 
Island on a long, wide cleared gravel area. A Persian drove up and 
took us to the headquarters of French, American and Italian com- 
panies that had concessions for offshore drilling. It comprised a 
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series of Porto-camps, air conditioning units manufactured in Hous- 
ton. Tea in the dining unit featured tables set for lunch with a bottle 
of French wine at each one. At this time there were about 75 men 
on the island; they worked 20 days and then had 10 days off. They 
often went by charter flights to Isfahan or Tehran for relaxation. 
After Lavan, the pilot headed for Shiraz. Unable to raise the 
tower at the Shiraz airport, he headed in that direction with the 
option of landing at Bushire. Shiraz still did not reply as we crossed 
the coastline at 7,500 feet, and so we turned north and went up to 
12,600 feet, trying to reach air traffic control at Bushire. Forced to 
land on our own, we learned that the operator went into town for 
lunch from 12:30 until 2:00. A policeman on guard seemed sorry 
for me. He routed out a newspaper and drink seller from his nap 
and bought me a cold Coke. We decided to go on and headed for 
Ahwaz. From the plane, I could spot drilling sites: Bahregan, the 
SIRIP site, and the ports of Bandar Mashur and Aga Jari. At Ahwaz, 
we taxied to the hotel for lunch, and then for some unexplained 
reason — girls? — Mahmud decided to fly to Abadan for the night. 

He called from Abadan early in the morning to say he would be 
at Ahwaz in about 15 minutes. I hurried out to the field, and we 
took off for Tehran, going up to 15,000 feet. Soon the Diz dam was 
visible on the right with its broad lake and smaller arms in the 
gorges of backed-up rivers. Then, flat plateaus high in the moun- 
tains, colored moss green. Ahead, a range with snow-covered 
peaks; Mahmud said the mountain tops reached 14,000 feet. There 
were pockets of planted fields, probably wheat, but no habitations. 
Tiny villages above rushing streams were marked by stone-wall 
animal enclosures, at about 12,000 feet. Concentrated masses of 
dark clouds clung to gaps in the range, and Mahmud said these 
places were very dangerous as winds of up to 70 miles an hour 
rushed through them. I was relieved when we began our descent 
toward Tehran, and came into contact with Mehrabad airport. 
Cleared to land, Mahmud was on the way down when a Pakistani 
airliner insisted on clearance and started off just ahead of us. 
Mahmud shouted for permission to land on a second strip, and so 
we did after a flight of about an hour and a half. 

To town by taxi and to the Ambassador Hotel, small and pleasant, 
where the owner could always find a room for me. It took me just 
a few days to clear up a few matters before returning home. 

«A sanitized paragraph included mention of reports and numer- 
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ous photographs addressed to headquarters, as well as a detailed 
report on possible sites for special operations in Iran.» 

Having completed this trip to Iran, I returned home and reported 
to CIA headquarters in Washington. Some unusual things hap- 
pened to me there after Kim Roosevelt gave me a few intriguing 
leads to follow. One was to cultivate a Muslim sect based in 
Washington. Another was to ride around in the front seat of a taxi 
With a serious man who was devoting his spare time to recording 
all the words God had ever spoken to man. Something happened 
to break off our rides before I found whether he had completed 
his task and gone on to draw certain conclusions. 

The most interesting of these odd ball cases was that of Khaibar 
Khan, the World's Best Dressed Man. His fraudulent activities were 
causing trouble to members of the Shah's family, and Kim wanted 
to support the Shah and provide evidence of that support. So, I 
conducted an investigation. I talked with an insurance investigator 
in New York, obtained material on the early life of this person 
through the Embassy in Iran, and wrote up the results in "K.K.— 
W.B.D.M." It was ready to print. It was too long but could have 
been carefully edited, and would have made a most entertaining 
magazine article. It was never printed, and Khaibar Khan vanished. 

On a more respectable level, there was Muhammad Hasham 
Maiwandwal, whom I first met in 1951 at Kabul when he was head 
of the Press Department and already fairly fluent in English. He 
showed up in Washington as the Afghan Ambassador. When I 
phoned him, he invited me to lunch. At the Embassy we exchanged 
pleasant greetings, and he rang for the butler and asked me what 
I would like to have to drink. "A Martini." He ordered juice for 
himself. The Martini arrived and I tasted it. The butler waited, his 
Silver tray under one arm. "With your permission, may I make a 
suggestion?" "Yes." So I instructed the butler to cut way down on 
the vermouth. He took away the offending drink and brought a 
much improved one. 

We went out to the car, and Maiwandwal told the chauffeur to 
drive to a Spanish restaurant on Connecticut Avenue. We got out. 
It didn’t look very stylish. The chauffeur appeared somewhat scorn- 
ful, so the Ambassador asked for his advice and we were driven 
toa quite elegant restaurant, La Fraise du Bois, and presented with 
an extensive list of entrées. My host, just venturing into the larger 
world, and at a loss what to order, settled for chopped sirloin. The 
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next time I came to Washington I called up and invited him to 
lunch, taking him to a favorite restaurant that specialized in cas- 
serole dishes. Trying not to be either pushy or superior, I explained 
some of the basic principles of ordering. We continued to lunch 
together, and Peg and I were on the Embassy list for several parties 
each year. Before long Maiwandwal was a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Club, the most exclusive in Washington. High position, wealth 
and influence were not enough to get one in without a stint on the 
waiting list, but foreign ambassadors and certain other such dig- 
nitaries were permitted temporary memberships. 

Maiwandwal had, as had many other Afghans, selected a family 
name. In this case it was that of a site where British forces had 
been defeated by the Afghans. He had a Lincolnesque way about 
him. And both he and his wife were true Afghan patriots. Childless, 
they left all their property to their nation. 

I have written in earlier pages about the events surrounding the 
adoption of a new constitution for Afghanistan. Just at that time I 
was very much impressed by an article written by a political scientist 
that dealt with the changing foci of power in certain states. Pertinent 
to his argument was the fact that a surrender of certain powers 
and privileges by the Afghan royal family would certainly have a 
destabilizing effect unless countered by other institutions. The an- 
swer seemed to me to be the formation of a party of the government 
that would begin within the bureaucracy and the provincial offices. 

Maiwandwal, as Prime Minister, came to New York to address 
the United Nations. He was in residence at the Waldorf Astoria, 
where I met him. In contrast to most of his callers, I wanted nothing 
from him for myself. He listened to my brief oral presentation, and 
accepted my written statement, which went into details on the 
possible future of government in Afghanistan, stressing the urgent 
need to bring into being a political party of the government. He 
returned to Kabul and brought this political party into being, but 
before it was well established he was out of office and the coup 
d'état led by Muhammad Daoud destroyed the possibility of democ- 
racy taking root in his country. 

After Maiwandwal returned to Kabul, I kept in touch with the 
Embassy in the persons of three successive staff members. The 
most charming was a cousin of the Shah, married to a daughter of 
Daoud, his uncle. Quite frequently I was his guest at his favorite 
restaurant in Washington, a small French-owned place. There was 
lively conversation in which he appeared to welcome bits of infor- 
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mation about his country that I supplied in confidence. Later on 
he was ambassador in Paris. l'm sure he was shrewd enough to 
avoid being trapped in Kabul by the Marxist take-over or the Rus- 
sian invasion of 1979. 

For some time I was in close touch, hopefully to our mutual 
benefit, with Pazwak, Permanent Representative of Afghanistan 
to the United Nations, meeting him in the delegate's lounge and 
discussing the political situation in Afghanistan over lunch. 

Another man who reappeared from the past was the one I have 
mentioned as my candidate for the Soviet expert of the Foreign 
Office. At a later date he did something that seemed to me quite 
out of character; he collaborated with the Marxists. Possibly this 
was forced on him by circumstances as in 1983 he sent me his card 

from Paris. 

The parties at the Afghan Embassy were pleasant affairs, with 
the buffets always featuring a huge baked fish and a whole roast 
lamb, but they lacked the size and social glamor of those at the 
Iranian Embassy. 

For many years I was on friendly terms with each of the successive 
ambassadors of Iran, some half dozen at least, going back to Husayn 
Ala, who has appeared earlier in my account of the war years in 
Iran. I remember the time he asked me to call on him when I was 
next in Washington. I reported to his office in the chancery, where 
he was talking with the visiting Iranian ambassador to Turkey. He 
said: "I have the pleasure to obey the instructions of His Imperial 
Majesty and to hand you this farma farman of the order of 
Homayun." I unrolled the scroll and looked at it closely. The visitor 
asked: "Can you read it?" “Yes, right here it states, Darageh ѕероит, 
or Third Class." The medal itself is quite striking. Strung on a red 
and green ribbon, it may be worn only with white tie and tails: I 
have never worn it, and now I never shall. 

Socially speaking, the high point of Iranian Embassy life occurred 
under Ardashir Zahedi, who spent large sums giving parties for 
the more important people in Washington and lobbying for the 
interests of Iran. One day when he was still married to the Shah's 
daughter, Shahnaz, I was invited for lunch. It was just about the 
time of the Persian New Year, No Ruz, which falls on the first day 
of spring, and Shahnaz presented each of the guests with a gold 
coin bearing the image of her father. Another time, Zahedi's secre- 
tary called me to say that he was most anxious to get a copy of my 
book, Persian Gardens and Garden Pavilions, which had long been 
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out of print. I found one and mailed it off, and soon had a note 
from the secretary enclosing a check. I wrote him that I was not 
in the business of selling books. A few days later I found a large 
parcel on the front porch, which had come by Air Mail, Special 
Delivery. It was a large tin of the finest caviar, accompanied by a 
note reading: "Please accept these Pearls of the Caspian as an 
apology, for I did not intend to insult an old friend." 

Yes, there was plenty of caviar while Zahedi was ambassador, 
but in later years one no longer helped oneself generously but 
received a small sample from a butler who doled it out with some 
reluctance. Getting a full meal at these Embassy buffets required 
know-how. Edging at the right time toward the doors that would 
be thrown open to reveal the groaning board, you would pick up 
a plate and load it and retreat. If not in the forefront, you would 
see only the backs of people engaged in eating where they stood 
at the table. 

On my frequent trips to Tehran, I would stroll down Istanbul 
Avenue into a covered passageway where shabby men lurked mut- 
tering "Caviar! Caviar!" and purchase it fresh to take home. On 
one occasion I was going by Iran Air to London, and after boarding 
the plane, I gave the caviar to the steward, asking him to put it in 
the refrigerator. As we approached London, I asked to have it back. 
When I felt it, I found it was warm. I said: "This was not in the 
refrigerator." 

"Oh, yes, sir." 

Switching to Persian I said: "Don't joke." 

He replied in Persian: "It was in the refrigerator, but itis broken." 

Why didn't he say so before? Because itis wrong to givea negative 
answer; it could give pain to the one who asks the question. The 
old explanation —there is no word for “no” in farsi, the word used 
is na kheir, or “not good.” 

For a number of years I was working on my biography of Reza 
Shah Pahlavi. At Washington I spent many hours in the National 
Archives making voluminous notes on reports from the American 
Legation at Tehran and from other sources. (Eventually some hun- 
dreds of 5 x 8 inch cards went to the files of a scholar of Iran at 
the University of Texas.) At Tehran my activity is reflected in the 
preface to the published work, which lists the names of 31 individ- 
uals: members of the Pahlavi family, former generals, politicians, 
journalists and others, who responded to the same series of ques- 
tions. A number of the interviews were conducted with the help 
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of a Persian assistant. Although Reza Shah had been dead for years, 
one general had been so terrified of the late ruler that he said, 
“Write that I said nothing but good about him,” while another 
general refused to let me mention his name. 

Adding these 31 to the far greater number of my friends and 
acquaintances made over many years, I could say that when I left 
Iran I lad known most of the people who were the social, political 
and military elite, as well as many in more humble positions. Today 
I may run into a mental block trying to summon up the name of 
an American friend, but never so for an Iranian. 

The year 1969 was normally busy, but the type of work I had 
been doing for so long seemed to have been wound down, and 
this just at a time when Communist forces were stepping up their 
activities. The situation was complicated by the fact that I was 
caught between two divisions, each of which thought the other 
should pay for my services. No great sum was involved. (In these 
years I was earning a gross income of between $11,000 and $13,000, 
with the net much lower after retirement fees and withholding 
taxes were taken out. As a special case, I had been authorized to 
earn one hour toward retirement for every 13 hours I worked, but 
I had no health or life insurance.) So, I retired and began receiving 
a monthly annuity check in the amount of $358. My Princeton base 
was deactivated. It consisted of the IBM typewriter that had been 
ordered for me with the type face of my choice and shipped to my 
home address. A few weeks into retirement I got a letter asking 
me to bring the typewriter down to headquarters and turn it in. I 
replied, offering options: they could either come to Princeton and 
collect it or realize that, at a 15 percent annual depreciation, it had 
reached zero value some years earlier. I heard no more about the 
typewriter. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
Life after the CIA 


І was my original intention to bring these memoirs to a close 
with my retirement from the CIA. However, the fact that this “re- 
tirement" was followed by a sustained burst of activity in three 
separate fields in which Peg joined me has resulted in the addition 
of a few more pages. 

An unexpected new activity was that of tour leader and lecturer. 
My earlier association with The Asia Society of New York led to 
their request that I conduct a tour to West Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and Iran, and from April 4 until May 10, 1970, Peg and I showed 
them Istanbul, Karachi, Mohenjo Daro, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Taxila, 
Peshawar, Kabul, Bamiyan, Mazar-i Sharif, Tehran, Ramsar, Mash- 
had, Shiraz, Pasargadae, Persepolis, Isfahan and Paris. This list of 
places suggests the inclusive and intensive nature of the tour. 

In September and October of 1972, we led a tour of The Friends 
of the Art Museum, Princeton University, to Turkey and Iran. In 
Turkey the highlights were Istanbul, Bursa, Izmir, Pamukkale, 
Ephesus, Aphrodisias, Goreme, Urgup and Ankara, while in Iran 
familiar sites and places were augmented by a trip from Shiraz to 
the Sasanian site of Bishapur. 
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In April and May of 1974, in response to requests from friends 
in Princeton and elsewhere, we led a tour, "Iran and Afghanistan 
in the Spring." To the usual itinerary in Iran we added a section 
by bus that included Abadan, the oil refining center, the ancient 
ziggurat called Choga Zanbil, and Shush (ancient Susa). In Afghan- 
istan we added a flight to Herat to the usual sights. 

In May and June of 1975 there was a tour for The Textile Museum 
of Washington to Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. The emphasis 
was on rugs. Through previous arrangements with the American 
Ambassador at Kabul, Ted Eliot, a friend, we were shown a major 
exhibition of Afghan rugs, brought together from government 
buildings at the capital and elsewhere. Also, we visited rug shops, 
bazaars where rugs were sold, and places where rugs were woven, 
one a remote village in northern Afghanistan. 

From Kabul we flew north to Tashkent, the major city of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbekistan, and then on by plane to 
Samarqand and Bukhara. I had long dreamed of seeing romantic 
Samarqand, and to have the dream come true was especially pleas- 
ing as the city still displays major architectural monuments of the 
Timurid period, and as I was working with a co-author on a com- 
prehensive study entitled, “Тһе Islamic Architecture of Iran and 
Turan: The Timurid Period." At Moscow and at Leningrad, special 
viewings of rugs in museums were included. 

In April and May of 1976, a group of friends joined us for “USSR 
in the Spring with Donald Wilber." The itinerary was London, 
Moscow, Samarqand, Bukhara, and then the three republics to the 
west of the Caspian Sea, Azerbaijan, with its capital Baku, Armenia 
with Yerivan, and Georgia with Tiflis. We made bus trips into the 
countrysides around Yerivan and Tiflis to view early churches and 
other monuments. The atmosphere in these republics was very 
pleasant in contrast to the somber mood one feels in Moscow. 
Three days in Leningrad concluded the tour. 

A second developing interest of mine was Iranian art and architec- 
ture. I have commented on my sporadic attendance at the Vth 
International Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology held at 
Tehran and Shiraz in 1968. Peg and I attended the VIth Congress 
at Oxford, where we stayed in Queen's College, and London. In 
September of 1976, we were in Munich for the VIIth Congress. 

And finally, there was the official invitation for us to participate 
in the 2500th Anniversary of the Iranian Monarchy from October 
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12 to 20, 1971. We flew from New York to Paris and then by Aer 
Lingus direct to Shiraz, the Irish airline having been hired in the 
scramble to find enough planes for all the passengers. Heads of 
state were housed in a tent city at Persepolis, and distinguished 
guests in a new and elegant hotel nearby. We, the Iranologists, 
were housed in a very pleasant motel on the outskirts of Shiraz, 
where we had our own program of reports and lectures, as well 
as attending all the major events of those days, such as the military 
parade at Persepolis where the various units wore costumes of the 
Achaemenid, Sasanian and other periods. Of course, everything was 
provided for all the guests, including postcards and stamps. There 
were eleven Iranologists, including wives, from the United States. 

After the heads of state and the distinguished guests had de- 
parted, we closed out the celebration with a garden party in the 
Bagh-i Iram at Shiraz. A select few were summoned to meet with 
the Shah and Shahbanou in the lower level of the garden palace, 
using stepping stones across flowing water. I gave our names to 
the butler and stood in front of the Shah, fumbling for a noncom- 
mittal remark. He spoke: “Any more books?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty, this one and that one.” 

"I know." 

“What should I write about?" 

“Write about the future of Iran." 

I moved on to face the Shahbanou, who had picked up my name 
from the butler. "Are you the author of that marvelous book on 
Persian Gardens?" 

I modestly confessed that I was. After the Shah was no more, I 
was asked to write a book on Iran by the Westover Press. I submitted 
à detailed outline that categorized the long history of Iran as a 
continuous struggle between positive and negative forces, all of 
which I named and described. Apparently this approach was not 
wanted because it was too far removed from a simplistic account. 

After I joined the Hajji Baba Club in 1958, it was some time 
before I began to become heavily involved with Oriental rugs. In 
December of 1973 I had been one of the founders of the Princeton 
Rug Society, and in the following years took over general respon- 
sibility for its operations, including the programs. To the rugs 
purchased in Iran, we began to add others, bought at local auctions 
or in shops, until our floors and walls could hold no more, and 
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the attic housed additional pieces. I spoke at several of the rug 
societies and museums, and wrote for the two periodicals in this 
field, acquiring a ten percent interest in one of them. АП this led 
to the professional appraisal of rugs, which I have done for many 
local households. Our collection of books about rugs grew until it 
too had no more space for expansion. The next step will be to sell 
off rugs, a process that has already begun, and to dispose of the 
rug library, the value of which has now reached that of a fine 
antique Oriental. 

Ido wish time could be found to prepare two manuscripts for pub- 
lication. Caravans Across Asia I undertook at the request of the editor 
of my book of Persepolis. However, his enthusiasm for the project 
cooled after he had the initial chapters in hand. He wrote that he 
wanted it written in the style of articles in the National Geographic. 
And that was not my style. However, I did keep at it and believe 
that the text is more than half way along toward completion. 

Boiling Water is an unpublished novel set in the Arab Emirates 
and was inspired by my trip to these countries. A potential literary 
agent has indicated what changes and improvements must be made 
before she will agree to handle it. 

A Guide to Rugs from the Middle East, written with Peg, has been 
lingering on the shelf, together with well over 100 illustrations, for 
several years. It has yet to find a publisher, and I have not had the 
time to push for publication. I know our friends in the rug world 
would like to see it published and with their backing the day may 
not be far off. 

Then there is Persian Gardens and Garden Carpets, written in collab- 
oration with Charles Grant Ellis. A number of years ago we signed 
a contract with the Oguz Press, London, an outfit that publishes 
books on Oriental rugs and related subjects. In due course we 
delivered the finished manuscript and scores of illustrations. The 
editors of the Oguz Press imply from time to time that publication 
may be imminent. 

It is now time to square the circle, so to say, and to return to 
Ancient Egypt where the story began. In March 1986, Peg and I 
were in Luxor, our cruise ship pausing on its way up the Nile, and 
on Easter Sunday returned to Chicago House: it looked much the 
same as it did more than a half century earlier, with artists engaged 
in similar work. 
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ENVOI 


On an earlier page I cited a poem by Tennyson that I chose to 
be the key for secret messages sent from Tehran to Washington. I 
will close by quoting Tennyson again, in a more personal vein: 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And let there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 
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Mudejar style; Stupa; Taj Mahal; caravanserai. 


1946 
Articles: 
“Persian Village Songs,” Bulletin of the Iranian Institute, VI, 1/4 and 
VII, 1. 
"The Ruins at Robat-i-Safid,” Bulletin of the Iranian Institute, VI, 1/4 and 
VII, 1. 
1944 
Pamphlets: 


Iran: Historical Points of Interest. 
Guide to Isfahan (with J.C. Greene). 


Articles: 
Thirty in the U.S. Army Dispatch at Tehran, Iran. 


1942 
Articles: 

“The Execution of the Paintings and their Sources,” from Mural Paintings 
from the Cave Temples of India, a special issue of the Bulletin of the Iranian 
Institute, IV, 4. 

“The Role of Color in Architecture,” Journal of the American Society of 
Architectural Historians, II. 


Exhibition Review: 
“Pagan and Christian Egypt” (review of an exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum and a study of the sources of Coptic art), in Ars Islamica, IX. 


1941 
Article: 
“А New Sourch of Visual Material for Teaching the History of Art,” 
Educational Screen, XX. 


1940 
Pamphlet: 
Persian Gardens, New York (with Dr. P. Ackerman). 


Articles: 
"Old Persian Brickwork," Pencil Points, XI. 
“The Coptic Frescoes of Saint Menas at Medinet Habu,” The Art Bulletin, 
XXII. 
“Color Slides for Art Teaching," Journal of Documentary Reproduction, Ш. 
“The Purpose and Program of Color Slides Cooperative," Parnassus, ХШ. 


Book Reviews: 
Herat unter Husein Baigara, dem Timuriden, by Wilhelm Barthold, in Ars 
Islamica, ҮП, 1. 
Ulugh Beg und seine Zeit, by Wilhelm Barthold, in Ars Islamica, ҮП, 1. 
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1939 
Articles: r 4 4 5 T 
"The Development of Mosaic Faience in Islamic Architecture in Iran, 
Ars Islamica, VI, 1. 


Book Reviews: 4 4 
Famous Cities of Iran, by Laurence Lockhart, in Ars Islamica, УІ, 1 
Excavations at Olynthus, by David Robinson, іп The Art Bulletin, XXI. 


1938 
Articles: Р 

“Тһе Parthian Structures at Takht-i-Sulayman," Antiquity, XII. 

“Notes on the Rab-i-Rashidi" (with M. Minovi), Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Iranian Art and Archaeology, V, 3. : 

"The Plateau at Daphne,” chapter in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, Princeton 
University Press. 

“The Theater at Daphne,” chapter in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II. 


1937 
Articles: с i 
“Iranian Motifs in Syrian Art,” Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, V, 1. қ қ 
"Two Structures at Sanjan," Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, У, 1. н 
“Summary of the Description of the Extant Structures at Takht-i- 
Sulayman,” Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeol- 
ogy, V, 2. 
“The Institute’s Survey of Persian Architecture,” Bulletin of the American 
Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology, V, 2. 


1936 


Articles: . 
"The Religious Edifice and Community Life," Muslim World, XXVI, 3. 
"The Institute's Survey of Persian Architecture," Bulletin of the American 

Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, IV, 1. 
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(Names of cities, towns and villages are listed under the country, unless 


otherwise 


Abu Simbel, plan for, 15 

Adle, Dr. Parviz, Paris, Counselor of the 
Iranian Embassy, guest of honor at 
luncheon given by, 198 

Ahmad, Ali, Professor, at Karachi, 200 

Afghanistan: its People, its Society, its Cul- 
ture, 199 

Afghanistan, from Mashhad to Herat in 
1937, 61—63; to Kabul, in 1951, 172; 
in 1957, 193; in 1962, 199; in 1964, 
202; trip north from Kabul by Afghan 
Май, 177 passim; Independence Day 
celebrations at Kabul, 183; trip, Kabul 
to Qandahar, 176; Hotel de Kabul, 
173; parties at the Afghan Embassy, 
Washington, 229; towns, villages and 
sites visited in: Aibak, 183; Baghlan, 
178; Balkh, 182; Balula, 178, 183; 
Bamiyan, 208, 231; Darulaman, 173; 
Doshi, 178, 183; Herat (see entry); 
Imam Sab, (Sahib) 180; Mazari 
Sharif, 180, 181; Pul-i Khumri, 178- 
183; Pul-i Matak, 177; Qandahar, 176, 
Taleqan, 179; Tashgurghan, 181, 183 

Ahrend, Mr., traveling companion in 
Iran, 51, 55 

Africa, Soviet activities in, 201, 202; 
Chinese activities in, 201, 202; writ- 
ing on the Congo, 204; exploiting 
material from Ghana, 211 

AJAX, CIA operation, 9, 157, 187; prin- 
cipal planner for, 188; details of the 
plan, 188-90; action supporting oper- 
ation, 188, 189; history of and lessons 
of, 189; aftermath of, 189-90 

Akbarzadeh, friend and hotel owner at 
Isfahan, 58, 78 

Ala, Husayn, at London, 31; as Minister 
of the Imperial Court, 112, 190, 191, 
214; as ambassador to United States, 
119, 229; luncheon at home of, 198; 
letter to, 199 

Alam, Asadullah, Minister of the Impe- 
rial Court, family estate at Birjand; 
146, 214-15 

Allen, Dr. Harold B., of the Near East 
Foundation, 119 

Alexander's Barrier, defensive wall, 61 

Ali Akhbar, Persian at Hamadan, 32, 73, 
90 
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noted.) 


Ali Nawas Khan, Afghan acquaintance, 
172,173 

American Embassy, Kabul, dinner at 
the, 174, 177, 185 

American Embassy, Tehran, assignment 
to, 185 

American Express (in Cairo), 11, 27 

American Institute for Persian Art and 
Archaeology, 51; name changed to 
American Institute for Iranian Art 
and Archaeology, 57, 59; architec- 
tural survey of the, 59, 65; teaching. 
at the, 67; Assistant Professor at the, 
98; Assistant to the Director of the, 
102 

Amini, Ali, as head of customs, 52; as 
prime minister, 69 

Amini family of Iran, 221 

Ansary, Hushang, Ambassador 
United States, 214 

Ararat, Mt., 85 

Architecture of Islamic Iran: The Il Khanid 
Period, The, 109. 

Arsanjani, Dr. Hasan, Minister of Ag- 
riculture in Iran, 198 

Asia Institute, at Shiraz, 42; at New 
York, 148; Associate Professor at the, 
148 

Asia Society, New York, 231 

Athenassiou, Nick, assistant at Antioch, 
26 

Ayub Khan, pilot in Iran, 216, 218, 222 

Azad Kashmir, visits Muzaffarabad, its 
capital, 200 


to 


Baghi Fin, garden near 
planned, 81, 82 

Bay of Pigs, 189-90 

Beirut, 24 

Bombay, Taj Mahal Hotel, 194; inter- 
viewed at, 196 

Boiling Water, 235 

Booth, (Brigadier-) General (Donald P.), 
113 

Breasted, Charles, son of James Henry, 
10 

Breasted, James 
Orientialist, 10 

Brown, Col. Edward F., 111, 113 

Buie, Captain Frank, 112, 113, 116 


Kashan, 


Henry, renowned 
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Bushire, 222 
Byles, Phoebe, 19 


Cairo, arrival at, in 1930, 11; in 1941, 105 

Campbell, Sandy, at Antioch, 25, 49; at 
Beirut, 26 

Canby, Courtland, 52, 53, 54 

Cantrill, Hadley, 213 

Capetown, 103 

Caravans Across Asia, 235 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 7; 
join it in 1948, 149; general remarks 
about the, 150-54; sanitization of ma- 
terial by the, 155; first TDY mission, 
156; and role of Islam in the Middle 
East, 158; trip to Afghanistan, agency 
assignment deleted, 172; activities 
compatible with the, 185, 186; timid- 
ity throughout the, 208-9; control 
within the, 210; library of the, 210-11; 
retired from the, 226 

ceramics, “wasters,” 75; at Isfahan, 78 

Ceylon (Sri Lanka), 193; in 1958, 194, 
196; in 1960, 196; Colombo zoo, 197; 
Colombo, 200 

Chah Bahar, Iran, proposal for the de- 
velopment of its port, 204 

Chalus, trip to the Pass, 73; trip to 88-89 

Chehel Sutun palace, Isfahan, 80, 81 

Chicago House, Luxor, arrival at, 11; art- 
ists at, 12; working routine at, 12, 13, 
14; interests of staff, 13, 14; life at, 
14, 19, 23; epigraphers at, 15; photo- 
grapher at, 16, 17; the new Chicago. 
House, 19; final season at, 23 

Color Slides Cooperative, 98, 99 

Connolly, Major-General (Donald H.), 
107, 111, 112, 113, 114 

Copeland, Miles, in the CIA, 194 

Counter Coup: The Struggle for the Control 
of Iran, 187; appear in this book, 188 

Crane, Mary, Arabic epigrapher, in Iran, 
68, 71, 75, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93 

Cromwell, Doris Duke, tea with, 68 


D'Amato Prize, 21, 199 

Daoud, Muhammad, Afghan official 
and cousin of the ruler, 175, 203; as 
prime minister, 194; written draft 
submitted to, 194; supports 
Pushtunistan, 204; send him paper 
on long-term aims of the Soviet 
Union in Afghanistan, 205, 206 


Daphne, 47, 48 

Dasht-i Lut, the Naked Plain, crossing 
of the, 58 

Day, Florence, 26 

Délégation Francais en Afghanistan, 177 

diarrhea, in Iran, 54-55; in Afghanistan, 
176 

Dodge, Bayard, president of the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, 24 

Donovan, William J., Director, OSS, 147 

Douglas, Justice (William O.), at Kabul, 
174 

Dreyfus, Louis, Minister, American Le- 
gation, Tehran, 109 

Dulles, Allen, Director, CIA, 7, 8, 9, 164, 
189, 191 


Ebtahaj, A. H., Director, National Bank 
(of Iran), 115 

Edgerton, Billie, epigrapher at Chicago 
House, 15 

Egypt, 11-19; reflections on leaving, 23 

elephant language, 196-98 

elephants, 197 

Engert, Cornelius, Chargé d'affaires, 
American Legation, lran, dinner 
party with, 74, 88; assistance from, 87 


Farmanfarmaian family, of Iran, 219-21, 
22 

France, Fountainbleau, 18; Loire Valley, 
18, 19; Angers, life and work at, 20, 
21, 48 

Forsyth, George, Professor, Princeton, 
10, 20, 48 


Gerard, friend of George Forsyth, 48-49 
Godard, André, head of the Archaeo- 
logical Service of Iran, 34, 35, 88 
Greece, Olynthus, excavations of Johns 
Hopkins University at, 17, 18; 
Corinth, 19, 20; Easter Monday at 
Corinth, 20 

Greener, Leslie, Australian, artist at 
Chicago House, 14, 15 

Griffing, Robert (P. Jr.), graduate stu- 
dent and friend, 67, 69, 98, 99 

Guide to Rugs from the Middle East, 235 

Gunbad-i Qabus, tomb tower at, 60; in- 
scription of, dated A.D. 1007, 60 


Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 94 
Hajji Baba Club, New York, oldest group 
of rug collectors, 212, 234 


Harriman, Averell, 114 

Hayden, Lyle, of the Near East Founda- 
tion, 119, 145 

Hekmat, Ali Ashgar, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Iran, 52 

Helms, Dick (Richard), Director, CIA, 
151, 186, 201 

Henderson, Loy, 190 

Herat, Afghanistan, description of, 63- 
65; Islamic monuments at, 63-64 

Herzfeld, Ernst, worked for, 50, 68 

Hopkins, Harry, 114 

Hurley, (Major-) General (Patrick J.), 114 

hypnotism, training in, 192; practice of, 
193 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
member of the, 49-50, 68, 98 
Iran, first trip to, іп 1934-35, 27 passim; 
trip in 1936, 52-57; trip in 1937, 59-65; 
trip in 1939, 69-91; during World War 
П, 106-47; twenty-eighth visit to, in 
1976, 232; towns, villages and sites 
visited in: Abadan, 217, 222; Abadeh, 
79; Ahwaz, 135, 215, 216, 225; Ashraf, 
109; Ashtarjan 78, 79; Bam, 146; Ban- 
dar Abbas, 223, 224; Bandar Lengeh, 
223; Basidu, 225; Birjand, 146; 
Bishapur, 232; Borujerd, 45, 124, 125; 
Bushire, 222, 225, 226; Damghan, 
145; Dehbid, 41; Demavand, 75; 
Farumad, 145; Firdaus, 58; Gaz, 80; 
Ghadam Саһ, 145; Golpaygan, 140; 
Gunebad, 58; Hamadan, 32, 72, 73, 
90, 134; Hormuz Island, 224; Isfahan, 
39, 77, 78, 79; Jask, 223, 224; Julfa, 
84; Kermanshah, 32, 90; Kharg Is- 
land, 218, 221, 222; Khoi, 84; Khor- 
ramshahr, 135; Malayer, 134; 
Maragha, 85; Marand, 84; Mianeh, 
82, 137-39; Murchehkhur, 80; Neiriz, 
44; Nishapur, 145; Pasargadae, 232; 
Persepolis, 41, 79, 234; Pir-i Bakran, 
78-79; Qasr-i Shirin, 31, 72, 90-91, 
95; Qazvin, 32, 35, 36, 134; Qish Is- 
shm Island, 225; Qumm, 
89, 110; Ramsar, 232; Ray, 75; Re- 
zayieh, 84-85; Sarouk, 90; Sarvistan, 
80; Saveh, 76, 77; бетпап, 14: 
Shiraz, 41, 43, 79, 80; Shush, 233; Sul- 
tanabad (Arak), 89, 110, 142; Tabas, 
58; Tabriz, 59, 82, 83, 85; Tehran (see 
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entry); Torbat, 58; Varamin, 75; Yazd, 
58; Zahidan, 146; Zenjan, 82 

Iran and the USA, monthly magazine of 
the Iran-America Relations Society, 
116 

Iran-America Relations Society, 111, 113, 
115-17, 147; reception at the, 198 

Iran Foundation, New York and Shiraz, 
1952; member board of directors of 
the, 186; secretary of the board, 1955; 
chairman of the board, 1960-70, 186 

Iran Past and Present, 139, 158, 172, 173, 
189 

Iraq, towns, villages and sites visited, 
Abou Kemal, 29, Anah, 29, Baghdad, 
27, 29, 30, 71, 87, 92, 93; Khanigin, 
31, 59, 92; Kirkuk, 93; Mosul, 93 

Islamic Architecture of the Il Khanid Period, 
The, 213 

Kabul, 177, 199 

Kashvi, Lieutenant, police escort in Iran, 
79, 80 

Keally, Francis, architect of the Iranian 
Embassy, Washington, work with 
him on this project, 212, 213 

Kennedy, Robert F., ata war game, 207-8 

Kaibar Khan, World's Best Dressed 
Man, 227 

Khargird, Seljuq madrasa at, 58 

King, Admiral (Ernest J.), 14 


Lahuti Khan, Major, account of, 191 

Lamb, Dr., 83 

Land and People of Ceylon, The, 201 

Language and Society: The Case of Iran, 64 

languages, Arabic, 15, 35, 184; English, 
41, 45, 52, 174, 175, 210; French, 21, 
47-48, 52, 72, 156, 184; German, 15, 
16, 137; Greek, 20; Persian, 35, 45 
(dialect), 59, 64, 65, 79, 88, 108, 120, 
123, 136; Persian, Middle and Old, 
50; Pushtu, 184; Sanskrit, 50; Tur- 
kish, 35, 59, 128, 136, 141 

Lassus, Jean, at Antioch, from the 
Louvre, 25; in World War II, 48 

Leahy, Admiral, 114 

loya jirga, Great Council, 207 

Luxor, Egypt, town, 16; Winter Palace 
Hotel, 14; painted tombs on west 
bank, 16 


McCool, John, architect, 59 
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Macy's, New York department store, 
food from, 72, 75, 79, 82 

magician, as entertainer at Tehran, 128, 
129 

Mahmud Khan, pilot in Iran, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226 

Maidan-i Shah, 39 

Maiwandwal, Muhammad Hashem, Af- 
ghan official and friend, 184; as head 
of the Press Department, 175; as am- 
bassador at Washington, 206, 227; as 
Prime Minister, listens to my views, 
228 

Majid, Dr. Abdul, Afghan Minister of 
Education, 174 

malaria, 55, 176 

Maulana Abdul Qadir, head of Pashtu 
Academy of Peshawar University, 
visited him in 1962, 200 

Mashhad, mosque of Gawhar Shad at, 
55, 56; visits shrine of Imam Reza at, 
56, 65; shrine museum at, 57; dinner 
with governor general at, 61; visit to 
in 1946, 145 

Masjid-i ‘Atiq, 42, 43 

Masjid-i Jami’, 36, 39 

Masjid-i Shah, 39 

Meeks, Dean, Yale Architecture School, 
69 

Mehra, Dr. Torab, head of the Shiraz 
Medical Center, and later of Ahwaz 
University, 216; as khuda-yi shukhi, 
lord of jokes, 216 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, excavators 
from at Shiraz, 41; at Nishapur, 55; 
color slides presented to the, 99 

Middle East Research Associates, 193 

Moose, Harold, American Ambassador 
to the Lebanon, 188 

Morey Rufus, Chairman, Department of 
Art and Archaeology, Princeton, 49, 
68 

Morgan, Ethel and Sherley, 199 

Morrison-Knudsen, American contrac- 
tors in Afghanistan, 175-77 

Mossadeq, Muhammad, as prime minis- 
ter of Iran, 187, 188, 189; in later life, 
209 

Mostafavi, Muhammad Taqi, 213 

Mo'tamen, Persian friend, 108 

Muhammad, Pir, 175, 176 


Muhammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, as 
Crown Prince, wedding of, 73, 74; as 
ruler, 106; and AJAX, 189, 190; audi- 
ence with, 190, 191; at his reception, 
215, 233, 234 

Museum of Antiquities, Istanbul, 93-94 

Muslims of the Middle East, 195; as 
Agency’s specialist on, 195 


Naim, Prince, 194, 200, 203 

National Archives, Washington, work- 
ing in the, 230 

National Hospital for Speech Disorders, 
New York, attended in 1941, 100 

Nelson, Dr. Harold, head of Chicago 
House, Luxor, 12, 22, 23 

Nemazee, Muhammad, Iranian phil- 
anthropist, resident of Bethesda, 186; 
background and activity of family, 
221 

New Year, No Ruz, the “New Day,” 120, 
121, 123, 229 

Nicosia, Cyprus, AJAX meeting at, 188 

nightingales, of Isfahan, 78 

Normandie, crossed the Atlantic in the, 
69, 95 

“NY300” (S.S. Bantam), ship from New 
York to Capetown and from 
Capetown to Suez Canal, life on 
board the, 102-5; 182 

Nyman, Steve, photographer, in Iran, 
59, 68, 71, 77, 79, 89, 92, 93 


Oriental Institute, University оѓ 
Chicago, 11, 22; epigraphical survey 
at Luxorof the, 12; excavations at Per- 
sepolis by the, 41, 79, 80 

Office of Strategic Services, 105 passim, 
133 passim 

Office of the Coordinator of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, reported to 
the, 101, 102 

Olynthus, 55; dig at, 17, 18 

ostracca, rapid sketches on limestone 
flakes, 16, 17 


Pakistan, trip to, in 1962, 199; towns, 
villages and sites visited in: Karachi, 
185, 200, 231; Lahore, 185, 231; 
Mohenjo Daro, 233; Peshawar, 200, 
231, Rawalpindi, 200, 231, Taxila, 231 


Persepolis. The Archaeology of Parsa, 41 

Persian Gardens and Garden Carpets, 235 

Persian Gardens and Garden Pavilions, de- 
dication of, 109, 198, 199, 229 

Persian Gulf, trip to the, 215-18 

Peshawar, 185, 200 

Pollux, Columnist, 196-97 

Pope, Arthur Upham, exhibition of his 
photographic enlargements, 21; meet 
him at Cairo, 22; letters from, 31, 34, 
35, 51, 52, 60; background of, 50-52; 
his wife, Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, 51; 
trip to Iran with, in 1936, 52; trip to 
Iran with in 1937, 59; trip to Iran with 
in 1939, 72-77; vi lran in 1925, 56, 
115; stages exhibition at New York, 
99-100 

Princeton, family life at, 97, 98, 100, 148 
passim 

Princeton Rug Society, 234 

Princeton University, 9, 20, 21; School 
of Architecture at, 10, 21, 49, 100; de- 
grees from, 21; thesis project, 21 

Princetonian, The, 10 


qanat, system of irrigation, described, 
76-77 

Qazvin, Iran, Masjid-i Jami’ at, re- 
corded, 35, 36, 38, 82; publication of 
the, 38; notes about, 54; in 1939, 73 


rais-i mu'aref, local head of the depart- 
ment of education, at Qazvin, 37, 53; 
at Shiraz, 41; at Borujerd, 45; at Khaf, 
57; at Tabas, 58, at Varamin, 75; at 
Yazd, 58 

Reader's Digest rejected article on the loya 
jirga, great council, of Afghanistan, 
203 

Reza Shah Pahlavi, ruler of Iran, 33, 51, 
52, 56, 57, 73, 106, 214, 215, 220, 221, 
223, 230, 231 

Rezayieh, Lake, 82, 84 

Robat-i Khan, 58 

Roosevelt, Kermit (Kim), 157, 187; 
member of his special group, 188, 
189, 191; at Beirut, 188; at London, 
188; after AJAX, 189; assignments 
from, 227 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, President, 
at Tehran, 113, 114 
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Royal Automobile Club of Egypt, 23, 24 
Ruhi, Afghan press escort, 177-82 


Sadiq, Dr. Issa, Iranian educator, 56; in 
Iran-America Relations Society, 115, 
16 

Sarkis, servant and traveling compan- 
ion, 55, 59, 76, 80, 82, 83, 88, 90, 91 

Saul Bulagh, 85 

Schlumberger, Daniel, French arch- 
aeologist at Kabul, 177 

Schmidt, Dr. Eric, American excavator 
at Persepolis, 79 

scholarly organizations, memberships 
in, 211-12 

Seventh International Congress of 
Iranian Art and Archaeology, 233 

Shah of Iran. See Muhammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi 

Sha'ban, cook, housekeeper and travel- 
ing companion, 121-31, 134 

Shahi Island, in Lake Rezayieh, visited, 
82, 83 

Shiraz, 41; Masjid-i 'Atiq, recorded at, 
42, 43, 79, 80; town plan of, 44 

Simplon-Orient Express, Paris to Istan- 
bul, 69, 70; Istanbul to Paris, 94 

Sixth International Congress of Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, 233 

Six Thousand Years of Persian Art, 
exhibition in New York in 1940, 99 

Smith, Baldwin, Professor at Princeton, 
10, 23, 39; helps me obtain degree, 
149; letter to, 199 

Smith Myron Bement, at Isfahan and 
elsewhere, 39, 40, 68 

Society of Architectural Historians, 
founding of the, 100 

Soviet Embassy, Tehran, 107, 114 

Soviet presence in Iran, 107, 134, 137, 
139, 143-46 

Soviet Union, towns visited in the: Baku, 
233; Bukhara, 233; Leningrad, 233; 
Moscow, 214, 233; Samarqand, 233; 
Tashkent, 233; Tiflis, 233; Yerivan, 
233 

Stevenson, Adlai, accompanies from 
Beirut to Damascus, 188 

Sultaniya, mausoleum of Uljaitu at, 60, 
135 

Suratgar, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, 215 
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Syria: Antioch, architect for excavations 
at, 24, 25, 26, 27; life in, 46-48; travels 
in, 24, 25; towns and sites visited in: 
Aleppo, 26, 27, 46; Deir-ez-Zor, 28; 
Dura Europos, 28, 29; Euphrates 
River, 28-29 


Tabriz, carpet factory, 85 

Takht-i Sulayman, ancient site in Iran, 
59, 60; excavations at, 60 

Тасі Bustan, Sasanian reliefs at, near 
Kermanshah, 72 

Taurus Express, Istanbul to Baghdad, 
70-71; Baghdad to Istanbul, 93 

Tehran, life at in 1934, 34, 35, 41; notes 
about 52, 53; in 1939, 73-76; architec- 
tural monuments near, 75; Ministry 
of Finance at, 87; life at in 1941-46, 
105-47 

Tehran Conference, 113-15 

Tennyson, poem by, 101, 236 

The Times of India, 196 

Tudeh Party of Iran, 143, 144, 189 

Turkey, towns, villages and sites visited: 
Ankara, 71, 232; Aphrodisias, 232; 
Bursa, 232; Ephesus, 232; Goreme, 
232; Haydarpasha, 70; Izmir, 232; 
Pamukkale, 232; Urgup, 232 

Two Thousand Five Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Iranian Monarchy, 
233-34 


United Asia, Bombay, as Contributing 
Editor and Guest Editor, 194 
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United States Information Agency, of- 
fered Public Affairs Officer posts, 202 

Upton, Joe, colleague and friend in Iran, 
55, 105, 111, 114, 118, 132, 133, 219; 
background of, 133 


Van Nice, Betty, 94 
villages, life in Persian, 139-42 


Warburg, Dr. Bettina, associate in the 
Iran Foundation, 186, 216 

war games, 207, 208 

Whittemore, Mr., head of Byzantine In- 
stitute of America, 94 

Wilson, John, epigrapher at Chicago 
House, 15 

Wilson, Reverend J. Christy, American 
missionary at Tabriz, 54, 59, 82, 86; 
travel with, 59-64 

Winant, John, 114 

Woodhouse, С. M., of МІ-6, 157 


Zahedi, Ardashir, ambassador of Iran at 
Washington, 214, 229, 230 

Zahedi, General (Fazlullah), 
prime minister of Iran, 189 

Zahir Shah, ruler of Afghanistan, 175; 
audience with, 184 

Zuntz, Dora, 22 

zur khaneh, house of strength, in Isfahan, 
81 

Zurmati, Fazl Ahmad, Afghan friend, 
174 


named 


